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Report of the American Committee on 
Reinforced Concrete, 


T the annual meeting 
3) of the American 
Society of Civil 
Engineers in June, 
1903, it was 
decided to form 
a special Commit- 
tee to take up the 
question of con- 
crete and reinforced concrete, the final 
result being the constitution of a body 
Tepresenting the Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, the Society for Testing Materials, 
the Railway Engineering and Mainten- 
ance of Way Association, and the Asso- 


ciation of American Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, 











The Joint Committee includes a 
goodly contingent of those engaged in 
engineering instruction, as shown by 
the names of Professor W. K. Hatt, 
Professor A. N. Talbot, Professor G. 
Lanza, Professor E. Marburg, Professor 
Swain, and Professor Turneaure ; but it 
should be mentioned that most of these 
have devoted considerable attention to 
the scientific investigation of reinforced 
concrete. Professional engineers are 
well represented, among their ranks 
being Messrs. W. B. Fuller, R. L. 
Humphrey, Leon S. Moisseiff, J. W. 
Schaub, Sanford E. Thompson, and 
George S. Webster. The cement in- 
dustry contributes several members, 
the best-known in this country being 
Messrs. R. W. Lesley and Spencer 
B. Newberry. 

Unfortunately, as happened also in 
the case of the British Committee on 
Reinforced Concrete, there is no repre- 
sentation of engineers and others con- 
cerned in the practical construction of 
reinforced concrete works. Such an 
omission is undesirable for two reasons— 
one being that it may possibly lead to 
injustice, and the other that the know- 
ledge and experience gained in practical 
work extending over a period of many 
years deserves to be brought before a 
Committee whose object is to collate 
knowledge and facts from every available 
source. Upon this point we may use- 
fully cite the example of the French 
Ministry of Public Works, by whom 
some of the leading engineers commer- 
cially interested in reinforced concrete 
were appointed members of the Com- 
mission du Ciment Armé. 

Although four members of the Ameri- 
can Committee, including Mr. C. C. 
Schneider, the Chairman, and Mr. E. 
Swensson, the Vice-Chairman, dissent in 
some essential points from the views of 
the majority, and have expressed the 
opinion that the Report should not be 
published in its present form, their 
suggestion was not accepted, and the 
majority Report has been placed before 
the members of the several societies for 
the purpose of discussion. 

In the following notes we deal first 
with the recommendations of the 
majority, making references to the 
Report of the British Committee where 
necessary or desirable. 

Part II. of the American Report 
contains some timely hints on the 
improper use of reinforced concrete, 
pointing out defective design, poor or 
unsuitable material, and faulty execution 
as the usual causes of failures, from 
which we have so far been almost entirely 
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free in the United Kingdom. Inade- 
quate experience, lack of attention to 
the connexions between members, and 
the adoption of dangerously high unit- 
stresses are stated among other reasons 
for defective designs in the United 
States. The employment of inferior 
concrete and high-carbon steel of brittle 
quality are indicated as causes of failure 
coming under the category of those 
attributed to poor or unsuitable material. 
Faulty execution is another serious 
defect which could be eliminated by 
more adequate control over the work of 
contracting firms. The Report quite 
properly suggests that the responsibility 
of superintending the execution of all 
reinforced concrete works should be 
vested in the designing engineer, in- 
dependent of the contractor. The 
recommendation is in accord with British 
practice and clearly deserves attention 
in America, where a different plan is 
frequently adopted. 

Under the head of Responsibility 
and Supervision we notice the proposal 
that the test loads shall be such as to 
develop twice the calculated working- 
stresses in critical parts. The limit of 
test load to 50 per cent. in excess of the 
normal working load would be preferable, 
for it is important that unnecessary 
strain should never be imposed on newly 
executed work in concrete. The provi- 
sion in the same clause that “load tests 
shall not be made until after sixty days 
of hardening ”’ is wise, for the testing of 
concrete structures at too early a date as 
sometimes specified can serve no useful 
purpose, and may very easily lead to 
inconvenient results. 

We believe it to be the fact that 
somewhat exhaustive tests have been 
conducted during the past three or four 
years by the American Committee. 
Hence one might expect to find in the 
Report a definite statement of the 
results ascertained. Nothing of the kind 
is put forward, although it may be 
assumed that the various recommenda- 
tions made concerning the selection and 
employment of materials for concrete 
and reinforced concrete are in reality 
based upon the experiments undertaken. 

The sections devoted to the durability 
of concrete and embedded steel, the 
constituents of concrete, the selection of 
metal for reinforcement, the preparation 
and placing of mortar and concrete, 
details of construction and general 
design are rather disappointing in the 
respect that they contain little or nothing 
that has not been known for the last 
ten years at least by practical construc- 
tors. The sections are satisfactory 
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considered as an authoritative con- 
firmation of generally accepted know- 
ledge and precepts, but it is a little open 
to question whether such a pronounce- 
ment represents an adequate return for 
any proportion of the 20,000/. supposed 
to have been expended in research work. 
Hostile critics of the Report urge wit 

some show of reason that if, instead o 
constituting the Committee of men fot 
the most part without personal ex! 
perience in practical construction, thd 
Joint Committee had included a sufficient 
leavening of men able to bring forward 
reliable data from past experience and 
to indicate forms of reinforced concreté 
design and problems awaiting inquiry; 
the labours of the organisation might 
have commenced at a less elementary 
stage, thereby enabling a better return 
to be made for, the money dedicated to 
experimental research. 

The consideration in point is one that 
may be commended to the organisers of 
future committees on reinforced con- 
crete, and particularly to the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, by whom an inquiry 
is now being commenced on lines that 
are not suggestive of a satisfactory 
outcome. 

The section in the American Report 
dealing with Destructive Agencies is 
rather feeble. For instance, we are told 
that “steel embedded in good concrete 
will not corrode,” but that “if the 
concrete is porous the metal may be 
corroded in the presence of moisture.” 
As to the effect of electrolysis on con- 
crete, the Report says “there is little 
accurate information available.” 

Data concerning the effect of sea- 
water on concrete and reinforced con- 
crete are characterised as “ inconclusive 
and limited in amount.” Concrete of 
good quality thoroughly hardened is 
said to be affected appreciably “ only 
by strong acids which seriously. injure 
other materials,” and to resist the action 
of “* petroleum and ordinary engine oils,” 
while oils “which contain fatty acids 
appear to produce injurious effects.” 
The action of alkalies is characterised as 
problematical, a term which might be 
applied not inappropriately to indicate 
the practical bearing of the axioms in 
this section of the Report. 

Part III., on Materials, rightly gives 
preference to Portland cement for rein- 
foreed concrete, and insists upon the 
adoption of the standard specifications 
for cement which are printed in Appen- 
dix I. to the Report. The remarks 
made on aggregates fairly represent the 
practice generally followed in good work, 
two points opportunely mentioned being 
the desirability—or, as we should prefer 
to say, the necessity—of seeing that 
aggregates are “free from vegetable 
loam or other deleterious matter,” and 
the unsuitability of cinder for reinforced 
concrete structures, this type of aggre- 
gate being justly characterised as one 
that “may be safely used only in mass 
for very light loads or for fireproofing.” 

On the subject of ‘Metal Reinforce- 
ment” the Committee recommend mild 
steel complying with the specification 
of the American Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance of Way Association, 
printed in Appendix I., although for 
some reason which is not explained they 
publish an alternative specification, 
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presumably their own, for high-carbon 
Bessemer steel ,with the tensile strength 
of about 47 tons per square inch. 
Material of this kind cannot be used 
economically as reinforcement, because 
the permissible stress must be governed 
by the ratio of the coefficients of elasticity 
and not by the tensile strength of the 
steel; moreover, it clearly comes under 
the ban stated in Part II. of the Report 
as a quality of steel likely to develop 
brittleness and thereby involve the risk 
of failure. 

Part IV., on the Preparation and 
Placing of Mortar and Concrete, correctly 
outlines the procedure for securing good 
results, but leaves a good deal to the 
discretion of the operator. As in the 
British Report, it is assumed that the 
weight of Portland cement per unit of 
measurement may be taken as a constant 
for the purpose of determining the pro- 
portions of concrete, the fact being that 
the density of cement varies considerably 
in actual practice. To draw up satis: 
factory rules for the proportions of 
concrete is a difficult task, in the perform- 
ance of which the co-operation of practical 
experts would be of much value. 

The notes in Part VI. on Details of 
Construction contain nothing to which 
exception need be taken; they do not 
enter into details very much, and have 
a strong family likeness to the recom- 
mendations published in numerous text- 
books and magazine articles during 
recent years. The thickness of concrete 
outside the metal in beams and floor 
slabs is the same as that in the British 
Report, namely, 14 in. for beams and 
1 in. for slabs, the latter being a dimen+ 
sion that could be safely reduced. We 
are in thorough accord with the recom: 
mendations that concrete should not be 
used in imitation of other structural 
materials, and that surface rendering 
should be avoided—at any rate, on the 
exterior of buildings. However carefully 
applied, an outer coat of plastering is 
always likely to crack and flake off undet 
the action of temperature changes. 

Coming next to the question of Design, 
considered under various headings in 
Part VII., we find a statement of general 
assumptions relating to loads and in- 
ternal stresses. It is admitted that thé 
hypothetical data are not entirely borne 
out by experimental results. They are, 
however, the same as those almost 
universally accepted as being practically 
correct, and at the same time essential 
as the basis of formule on the straight- 
line theory, which is that accepted by 
the British Committee and _ leading 
authorities on the Continent. 

In beams and slabs provided with an 
adequate bond at the junction, and 
together constituting tee- beams, the slab 
width considered as the upper flange of 
the beam is not to be greater than “ one- 
fourth of the span length of the beam,” 
and its overhang on either side of the 
web “shall not exceed four times the 
thickness of the slab.’ These rules are 
somewhat more conservative than the 
tentative recommendations of the British 
Committee. 

For the design of floor slabs the 
American Committee have nothing to 
suggest better than a formula identical 
with one of those in the British Report. 
This equation is admittedly without 
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theoretical or experimental basis. There 
was justification for its adoption by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
Committee, that body having had 
practically no facilities for independent 
research, but something better should 
be forthcoming from a Committee 
representing four important American 
societies, after three years of investiga- 
tion and the expenditure of a large sum 
in experimental work. There are 9 
many buildings in the United States 
with floor slabs suited to practical tests 
which could have been effected at 
nominal cost that one may reasonably 
be surprised at the perpetuation of the 
unsatisfactory formula now in question, 

In sect. 6 the Committee state the 
“= throughout the length of 
continuous floor slabs and interior con- 
tinuous beams, the value m=" 
recommended for the end spans of 
continuous beams. These equations are 
preferable to those of the British Commit- 
tee, which do not contemplate a value 


values M = 


being 


2 
lower than wl even for beams with 


12 
imperfect continuity, and give the opti- 
mistic designer justification for taking 
we 
wk 24 
by him to be perfectly continuous. 

We must point out at this stage the 
serious defect that neither set of rules 
takes any notice of the upward bending 
caused by the unequal loading of ad- 
jacent spans in slabs and beams in- 
tended to be continuous. In the absence 
of reinforcement near the top surface 
throughout the length of such members 
there may be serious risk of failure in 
cases where one span is unloaded and 
the others on either side are fully loaded, 
because the concrete in the middle 
portion is there left to withstand severe 
tensile strain without reinforcement of 
any kind. The oversight is a serious 
blemish in the American Report, and 
once again shows the disadvantage of 
excluding practical men from the work 
of formulating rules for practical use. 

The recommendations in sect. | 
relating to shear and diagonal tension 
seem to be based on the experiments of 
Professor Talbot, but as characterised 
by the Committee are merely “ general 
and tentative.’ They are more con 
servative than those of the British 
Committee, and properly so, because the 
average shearing stress of 60 |b. pet 
square inch permitted by the latter in 
the case of a beam without web reinforce- 
ment represents diagonal tension 0 
undesirably high intensity although not 
involving any risk of failure by shear 
itself. We endorse the advice of the 
American Committee to the effect that 
the average shearing stress for beams 
with horizontal bars only should not 
exceed 40 Ib. per square inch for 
concrete of the average quality denoted. 
This limit gives a factor of safety of from 
3 to 4, according to the quality of the 
concrete, while the higher limit suggests 
2 to 2? as the value of the factor. | 

Under the subheading ‘‘ Columns, the 
American Committee give general rules 
governing the design of columns without 
justifying their procedure by references 
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to actual data. In one place they say 
that transverse reinforcement in a 
column “has little effect upon its 
behaviour within the limit of elasticity,” 
and.a little way beyond they advise, for 
columns having both longitudinal and 
transverse reinforcement, stresses 45 per 
cent. higher than those for longitudinal 
reinforcement alone. This advice seems 
to be reasonable, but we should very 
much like to know whether it is put 
forward as a plausible conjecture or 
as having any substantial foundation. 
“Another recommendation in the same 
section is to the effect that columns with 
reinforcement of bands or hoops (but, as 
‘we read it, without longitudinal bars) 
may be subjected to stresses 20 per cent. 
higher than those in columns with 
longitudinal reinforcement. This is a 
proposal which cannot be accepted as 
reasonable, for it implies that the trans- 
verse reinforcement previously charac- 
terised as having little effect is actually 
more useful than longitudinal bars. The 
section as a whole is unsatisfactory, and 
should be replaced by a series of recom- 
mendations based upon and justified by 
experimental results, 

Part VIII. deals briefly with Working 
Stresses, which for concrete are based 
upon the average compressive strength 
of 2,000 Ib. per square inch when tested 
at the age of twenty-eight days. If the 
concrete is of lower strength the stresses 
are to be reduced proportionately, and if 
of superior quality they may be increased 
up to the limit 25 per cent. The Report 
assumes that the compressive strength 
of 2,000 lb. per square inch coincides 
generally with the proportions of one 
part Portland cement to six parts of 
sand and aggregate. The British Report 
bases working stresses upon the com- 
pressive strength of 2,400 to 3,000 Ib. 
per square inch at twenty-eight days, 
which is a rather high estimate for the 
1:2:4 concrete apparently but not 
positively stated to be implied. 

Assuming the 25 per cent. increase 
admitted by the American recommenda- 
tions to be taken advantage of in 
accordance with the equalisation of 
compressive strength to agree with the 
British figures, the stresses permitted by 
the two Reports compare as follows :— 


COMPARISON OF THE PROPOSED AMERICAN 
AND BRITISH WORKING STRESSES. 


(American stresses based on concrete of not less than 
2,500 Ib, per square inch compressive strength.) 























Nature of Stress, Am.Soc.C.E.| R.I.B.A. 
ComPREsSION, | 
aring of surface larger 
than the loaded area ...... 812°5 | 500 
Axial, on plain column or 
1 Oe ie TRG ie 5625 | 500 
Axial, on column with longi- 
MUU tial Hare. :.: scence. 562°5 500 
xial, on column with bands | 
or hoops only ......6. sesseees. | 6525 | 500 
Axial, on column with longi- | 
tudinal bars and bands or 
. Bone Resncudecsutens iacterertent ed 8156 | 500 
_  ssscecheasevassayeieca en. 8125 | 600 
ams hear supports of con- | 
NNOUR ..,... ce eee 9100 | 600 
SHEAR AND DIAGONAL TENSION. | 
Pure shear assisseU na ugiaaeedicase. 150°0 60 
Shear combined with equal | 
COMpTression - .........eccces. me ad 60 
—. shear as the mea- | ; 
ure of diag i | ‘ | 
POD ask diagonal tension... | 500 | 60 
Between concrete and bars . | 1000 100 
Rei fect Concrete and wire . | 500 | = 
einforcement ....es...0........ 160.0°0 | 15000-17000 
atio of coefficients of elas- | 
TE NOD vestadichncigiete | 15°0 15 


= | 





* Half the compressive stress allowed. 


-working stresses in like proportion. It 
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In comparing the foregoing values we 
find that the ratio m is taken in each 
case at 15, and that the American stress 
for steel is not far different from that 
stated in the British Report. The latter 
is not very precise as to what is meant 
by shear. If the term is limited to 
vertical shear as the measure of diagonal 
tension, then the American limit is 
distinctly preferable, and for other 
forms of shear is in general accord 
with recent experimental results. The 
values for adhesion may also be accepted 
as satisfactory. 

The main points of difference are in the 
values of the permissible compressive 
stresses for concrete in columns and 
beams. Taking the case of a column 
fully reinforced with longitudinal bars 
and transverse bands or hoops, the 
American Report proposes to allow far 
greater latitude than that contemplated 
by the British Committee, and an equally 
noticeable difference exists in respect of 
the compressive stresses in the concrete. 
for beams. 

We do not say that the proposed 
American stresses are too high for the 
best class of work where the general 
design and the disposition of the rein- 
forcement are beyond question and 
where the concrete has been proved by 
actual tests to possess the compressive 
strength of not less than 2,500 lb. per 
square inch at the age of twenty-eight 
days, which is equivalent to about; 
3,500 lb. per square inch at six months. 
But for ordinary construction with. 
concrete of the quality vaguely denoted 
by the proportions of 1:2:4 any 
increase of working stresses beyond those 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects’ Report is clearly unwise. As 
already pointed out, the main defect of 
the American proposals is that no data 
are quoted in support of the recom- 
mendations made. This is a matter 
which, we trust, will be rectified before 
the Report of the Joint Committee ts 
issued in final shape. 

We quite approve the principle that 
the permissible stresses should be made 
dependent upon the proved qualities of 
the concrete, for in that way only can 
justice be done to those who employ 
the best materials with an ample pro- 
portion of cement, while at the same 
time those seeking to reduce the cost of 
concrete will be compelled to reduce the 


is obvious, however, that if the principle 
were generally followed, its adoption 
must be accompanied by rigid tests, the 
importance of which is not sufficiently 
recognised at present in architectural. 
practice. 

In an appendix to the Report 
formule are given for rectangular beams, 


tee-beams, web reinforcement, and 
columns. The equations are virtually 
identical with those of the British 


Committee, but go a step farther by 
including the consideration of com- 
pression reinforcement in both rect- 
angular and tee-beams, and by giving 
tentative rules for the design of web 
reinforcement. 

When compared with the Report of the 
French Commission du Ciment Armé the 
document prepared by the Americanj 
Joint Committee makes a very poor show.' 





We generally endorse the opinion of the 
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minority that the Report as | aren 
is not “in proper shape for a document 
to be submitted to a society composed 
of engineers.” 

There is no statement of investigations 
conducted, and consequently the recom: 
mendations are not traced back to any 
definite basis. Many sections read more 
like the clauses of a specification such as 
an engineer. might prepare for the 
guidance of contractors than like the 
Report of a scientific committee. The 
part relating to design is of limited 
character, and could have been written 
three or four years ago much as it 
stands without the aid of protracted 
and costly investigation. Moreover, in- 
adequate attention is devoted to recent 
progress and experience, thus making 
the recommendations on design anything 
but satisfactory. for modern engineering 
requirements. ~ 

It is probable that the Report will be 
somewhat severely criticised by- members 
of the influential societies concerned in 
its production, and we trust that the 
final outcome will be a Report showing 
clearly the nature of the work done by 
the Committee, presenting a well- 
considered series of conclusions derived 
therefrom and a more carefully prepared 
set of recommendations, Like the 
recently abandoned code of building 
regulations proposed for New York, this 
Report furnishes one more illustration 
of the fact that American regulations 
must not be blindly accepted as models 
for imitation in this country. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT REPORT— 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


aA HE thirty-eighth Annual Reportof 
Wiese the Local Government Board on 
eee) =the Poor Law, the Unemployed 
Workmen Act, and the Old Age Pensions 
Act contains some very interesting 
statistics. Turning to that portion of the 
Report which relates to the Unemployed 
Workmen Act, we find that the number 
of applicants for assistance in 1908-9 was 
more than double the number registered 
in 1907-8, viz., 196,757, as compared 
with 90,057. The Report says this 
increase may to a certain extent be 
accounted for by the formation of four- 
teen new areas, the removal of the 
disqualification of poor relief and employ- 
ment on relief works in two successive 
years. However this may be, the number 
of applications represented a rate of 
11:7 per 1,000 of the population, as 
compared with 6°0 per 1,000 in 1907-8, 
which discloses a very serious condition 
of employment, and it is significant that 
17 per cent. of those found qualified 
for assistance after investigation were 
returned as belonging to the building 
trade. The reports of the various 
inspectors contain some very suggestive 
remarks, and more than one of the 
inspectors raises the question whether 
relief works, and labour-yards kept open 
by guardians, do not tend to increase 
rather than diminish the numbers out 
of regular employment. Thus, for 
example, although the depression in the 
building trade has affected Plymouth, 
Devonport, and East Stonehouse, the 
former town shows a slight decrease in 
‘pauperism, whilst there is an increase in 
the two latter jtowns,: yet at Devonport, 
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where the operation of Distress Com- 
mittees has been restricted and the 
guardians have not opened a labour- 
yard, the number of applications has 
not exceeded that of the previous year, 
whilst at Plymouth, besides a repetition 
of the applications of the previous year, 
there was an increase in new applicants. 
Doubtless such considerations apply with 
more force to casual than to skilled 
labour. 

In view of the fact that unemploy- 
ment appears likely to increase rather 
than decrease, and that relief works will be 
maintained for a third year in succession, 
this Report should be studied with care 
by those concerned with unemployment, 
and also by those interested in the 
proposed labour exchanges. 


on 
— 


NOTES, 








A.tTHouGH from Tottenham- 
court-road to High Holborn, 
New Oxford-street has been 
absolutely closed to traffic for nearly 
three weeks, it is stated that no com- 
plaints of inconvenience have been made 
to the Borough Engineer of Holborn, by 
whom the work of reconstruction is 
being conducted. Some people may 
think this absence of protestation due 
to the futility of objecting to a necessary 
evil, but we are inclined to believe that 
there has in reality been little incon- 
venience owing to the fact that for east 
and west traffic an excellent by-pass is 
provided on the south side by the 
combination of High Holborn, Broad- 
street, and High-street, while Great 
Russell-street on the north side affords 
ready means of access between Tottenham- 
court-road and the Clerkenwell district. 
The opinion has been expressed that the 
entire renewal of the concrete foundation 
for the new asphalt involves needless 
cost and trouble. The fact seems to be, 
however, that the frequent cutting of 
trenches by the Post-office, water, gas, 
and electric-light companies, and other 
authorities entitled by law to dig up 
streets at will, has impaired the stability 
of the foundation as a whole. In view 
of that consideration, it is to be hoped 
that ample provision is now being made 
for conduits of all kinds by means of 
subways, so as to obviate the necessity 
for another new foundation in the course 
of the next twenty or thirty years, 


Oxford- 
; | street. 





PossIBLy the upshot of the 
recent visit paid by a 
deputation from the City 
Corporation to several continental cities 
may ultimately have the effect of modify- 
ing some of the vagaries now represented 
by the electric-light standards discussed 
in our article of last week. The imme- 
diate object of the visit was to inspect 
various systems of street-lighting adopted 
abroad, and from the Report published 
we learn that the Committee have 
arrived at the conclusion that wherever 
possible streets should be lighted by 
centrally hung lamps with lowering gear, 
while for open spaces lamps on standards 
with lowering gear are recommended. 
Thus for streets we have a fresh method 
suggested for the suspension of lamps 
and a modified form of standard 
for open spaces, If adopted, these 


Street 
Lighting. 
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proposals will furnish incentive for 

renewed effort on the part of designers, 
‘and it is to be hoped with more happy 
results than those hitherto attained. As 
for the means of illumination itself, the 
deputation appear to have been much im- 
pressed with the marked efficiency of high- 
pressure gas with inverted mantles. So 
well satisfied are the authorities of 
Berlin with that method of lighting that 
it will be used exclusively in the future. 
When employed in the open air the 
objections attaching to gas quite dis- 
appear, and until the cost of electricity 
is very materially reduced, that means 
of illumination will have to fight very 
hard against the latest developments of 
gas-lighting. 





Casualtios in A PAPER read to the Inter- 
conuliding . national Association for 

; ’ Testing Materials by Dr. 
Fritz von Emperger, of Vienna, deals 
with accidents due to unavoidable and 
preventable causes, to the latter category 
being added mishaps in which ignorance, 
thoughtlesgness, and carelessness play a 
part. As an example of the serious 
extent to which casualties occur, the 
author cites the records of the workmen’s 
union for steel bridge and _ building 
construction in the State of Illinois, 
where, out of a total membership of 1,350 
men, no fewer than 102 casualties took 
place in 1905, and 156 in 1906. These 
figures are sufficient to suggest the 
enormous number of accidents to work- 
men which happen every year throughout 
the entire world as the result of building 
operations. In discussing preventable 
accidents on reinforced concrete build- 
ings, Dr. Emperger points out that errors 
in the construction of moulds and 
centiing have been largely responsible 
for the failures reported, although the 
defective construction of columns, in- 
adequate designs, and inferior concrete 
cannot be absolved from blame. An 
opinion stated at the end of the paper is 
to the effect that every country endowed 
with a good code of regulations with 
reference to reinforced concrete work 
has been exempt from considerable 
disasters in such construction. Although 
this view may seem unassailable, it is 
curiously at variance with the facts that 
in Great Britain, where no official rules 
exist for the control of building in 
reinforced concrete, there have been no 
serious failures, and that America and 
various Continental countries with regu- 
lations of the kind have so far held a 
virtual monopoly in reinforced concrete 
mishaps. 





The By the collapse of a building 
rie last month in Philadelphia 
Collapse. seven workmen were killed, 
two others seriously injured, and twenty- 
five workmen and foot passengers more 
or less seriously hurt. The structure 
was a five-story brick and timber-framed 
building, and at the time of the accident 
was in course of reconstruction. From 
a report by the chief of the Bureau of 
Building Inspection we gather that the 
occurrence may have been due to one 
of four causes :—(1) The displacement 
of one of the shores by a steel girder 
which was being slung into the building 





just before the collapse ; (2) the attach- 
ment of tackle to sills or the shoring to 
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hoist this girder; (3) the removal of 
shoring to permit the girder to pass ; 
and (4) the collapse of the fourth floo; 
under the loading transmitted by tackle 
attached there for handling the same 
girder. The last of these theories jg 
the most probable, since the floor in 
question was admittedly very weak and 
the tackle had been placed at the weakest 
point on the floor. Subsequent investiga. 
tion by a coroner’s jury led to the cop. 
clusion that the collapse was due to “ the 
pulling out of joists, by vibration, due 
to concealed defects.” This finding 
exonerates the contractors from blame, 
but is not very lucid as an explanation 
of the cause. The evidence brought 
forward showed the building to have been 
far more unstable than appeared from 
external examination, and suggested 
that the work of reconstruction was a 
very hazardous proceeding, although 
the risks were certainly not appreciated 
at the time when operations were started. 
It is really a very delicate and risky 
business to interfere with old buildings, 
and no such work should be undertaken 
until the most careful investigation has 
been made. 





Effect of LN our article of October 14, 
the Galveston 1905, a detailed account 
Sea Wall. : 
was given of the great sea 
wall constructed to protect the city from 
a repetition of the destruction caused 
by the hurricane of 1900. Last month 
a very similar storm swept along the 
southern coast of Texas, killing twenty- 
three people and causing much damage 
to property. Proceeding from the Gulf 
of Mexico, the hurricane drove the waters 
of Galveston Bay against the new sea 
wall. Some of the waves washed over 
the crest and a portion of the city was 
flooded, but thanks to the protection 
offered and the levelling-up process which 
has been effected in the area behind, 
the result was merely inconvenience, 
instead of the wholesale devastation that 
would have been caused under the old 
order of things. Thus the important 
engineering work to which we refer has 
amply justified the anticipations of the 
designers, and the large population 
attracted by Galveston Harbour must 
feel renewed confidence in the defences 
of the sand spit upon which their city 18 
built. 





Queen-square, LT is believed that the tank 
Lee hea, Ot well-head in the garden 
am seone™"S-of No. 20, Queen-square, to 
which attention has been directed by 
the sale of the property a few days since, 
appertains to the water supply of Grey 
Friars, Newgate-street. In later timé 
Christ Hospital, on that site, continued 
to derive its supply from springs and 
conduits in the south-eastern parts of 
Bloomsbury—for instance, in Red Lion- 
fields, in the fields now traversed by 
Bedford-place, Russell-square, and i 
and near Lamb’s Conduit-street. Fifty 
years ago there were in the garden 0 
No. 30, East-street a pump,and a spring, 
with an inscribed stone stating that it 
was “the head of the spring Lam 8 
Conduit Water.” In 1577 William 
Lamb, citizen and clothworker, ag 
the conduit (1497) on Snow-hill, an 
laid new pipes thence, at his own —_ 
to a conduit just beyond Great Ormone 
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street, which bore his name and subse- 
quently gave a name to Lamb’s Conduit- 
street. After the building of the Found- 
ling Hospital that well-head was shifted 
(1746) to the yard of the adjacent 
“Lamb” public-house, where, in 1851, 
J. W. Archer found beneath the pave- 
ment a short flight of steps, a bricked 
vault, and the covered well ; his drawings 
of the remains in Long-yard and East- 
street are in the British Museum. On 
the gable-end of a house in Long-yard 
is, or was until lately, indication of a 
bricked-up recess with an inscription 
carved in the lintel, ‘‘ Lamb’s Conduit ; 
the property of the City of London. 
. . . Lamb’s two conduits were 
rebuilt in 1677 from designs attributed 
to Wren. 





ONCE more widespread con- 
flagrations have broken out 
in the pine forests of British 
Columbia. Timber to the value of many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds has 
been consumed, in addition to numerous 
lumber mills. The serious nature of the 
situation will be realised when we state 
that according to latest reports two 
towns were threatened by an advancing 
wall of flame at least a mile wide; that 
Fernie, burnt up and rebuilt last year, is 


Forest Fires 
Again. 


-again surrounded by fires; that the 


forests about Creston are blazing fiercely, 
having driven the inhabitants to seek 
refuge elsewhere, that the woods on the 
side of Arrow lake are rapidly being 
destroyed, and that bridges on the 
Canadian Pacific and the Great Northern 
railways have been burned wholesale. 
The task of fighting extensive fires when 
fairly started is almost hopeless in dry 
weather such as now prevails in Canada. 
The worst of these outbreaks is that in 
a few hours the growth of many years 
is literally wiped out, involving heavy 
pecuniary losses and leaving wide gaps 
in the timber resources of the country. 





The THERE is visible at Shrews- 

Abbey Pulpit bury so much appreciation 
at Shrewsbury. of the value of architectural 
remains of the past that it is surprising 
that some measures have not been taken 
to remove the fine stone pulpit which 
now stands in a builder’s yard opposite 
the Abbey Church into the precincts of 
that building. Probably for the time 
being this interesting medieval relic is 
safe enough, but its position in the 
middle of bricks and drainpipes is very 
incongruous and even unseemly. All 
round the Abbey Church there is ample 
space, and the time seems to have come 
when an effort should be made to vest 
the property in this pulpit in some 
public body and safeguard it for all time. 
Here is another useful task for that 
invaluable body the National Trust, if 
local energy cannot accomplish it. 





Counct, Scuoot, Setty OaKk.—The  in- 
ants’ and girls’ departments of the new 
school erected in Raddle Barn-lane, Selly 
Oak, by the King’s Norton and North- 
field Urban District Council, has been opened. 
The school has been built in three blocks, and 
las accommodation for 1,200 children, each 
block holding 400, and in addition there is a 
centre for the teaching of cookery and laundry 
work. Each department consists of a central 
hall, seven classrooms, two teachers’ rooms, and 
the usual storerooms. The cost per head is 
10/. 15s. The architect was Mr. J. P. Osborne, 
Birmingham, and Mr. Johnson, Birmingham, 
executed the work. 
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COMPETITION FOR EXTENSION TO 
STOKE TOWN HALL. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT, which is generally 
looked upon by the public as the capital of 
the Potteries, though in reality Hanley is the 
largest town, possesses a Town Hall of some 
considerable size, containing the municipal 
offices on the ground floor and a large 
assembly-room on the first. It is situated 
in Glebe-street facing the open space which 
surrounds the parish church, and it is bounded 
on either side by two streets, Tower-street 
and Aqueduct-street, which lead down to a 
canal forming the fourth boundary of the 
plat. The Town Hall, which is a shallow 
building, only fills a small portion of this site, 
showing short end features to Tower-street 
and Aqueduct-street, and it is proposed to 
continue the frontages on either side, filling 
in the space between the Town Hall and the 
canal with new buildings. The main re- 
quirements for this competition were very 
similar to those at Burslem, that is to say, 
a large concert hall, a small hall, and a court- 
room; there was to be in addition a 
banqueting-room on the first floor placed in 
direct communication with the existing 
assembly-room on the front of the old 
building. It will be then seen that the 
present competition has no connexion with 
the proposed scheme of federation, as there 
are to be no additions to the municipal offices 
proper, which remain quite adequate for a 
town of the size of Stoke. 

The existing Town Hall is a Greek revival 
building with an arcaded ground story 
(which was originally an open market) and 
an upper story treated with ante pilasters 
and with an Ionic portico over the main 
entrance in the centre of the Glebe-street 
front. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes was the assessor, and 
he has placed first the design submitted by 
Messrs. Garratt & Simister (Birmingham) ; 
second, Messrs. Warwick & Hall (London) ; 
and third, Mr. W. Heywood (Birmingham). 
In the conditions issued there was one flaw 
which will probably lead to considerable 
unpleasantness, and has already led the 
committee appointed to look after the com- 
petition to refuse to endorse the assessor’s 
award. The clause was as to the cost of the 
building. It was to cost 30,000/., and in 
place of the usual 10 per cent. or 5 per cent. 
margin, it was vaguely mentioned that any 
design that “materially exceeded” this 
amount would be disqualified. It was left 
to the discretion of the committee as to what 
* materially”” meant—to a cabman 6d. 
is a material difference, but in a building of 
this size 2,0001. is a small matter. Mr. 
Stokes, in his report, pointed out that he did 
not think that any of the designs could be 
carried out for the money, and with this we 
agree ; considering that the building was only 
to cost 5,000/. more than the Burslem one, one 
can hardly expect that it would provide 
accommodation for 1,000 more in the large 
hall, also a banqueting hall and four addi- 
tional committee-rooms. The committee, 
however, having obtained estimates of 
some sort, have adopted the course of 
disqualifying the first and third premiums 
and awarding the second premium to the 
second, without definitely saying whether 
Messrs. Warwick & Hall will be entrusted 
to carry out the work. The second is cer- 
tainly a more economical plan, but the whole 
affair is most unsatisfactory. 

As regards the general disposition of rooms, 
the three premiated designs and many others, 
including those submitted by Mr. Hare and 
Messrs. Russell & Cooper, agree pretty closely. 
The large hall is placed at the back of the 
site towards the canal, its axis parallel to the 
old building. The space in between is cut 
into equal halves by a corridor leading from 
the main entrance of the old building to the 
centre of the side of the great hall. On one 
side of this corridor are placed the small hall 
with its committee-rooms, on the other the 
court with its various dependencies. The 
banqueting-room is placed on the first floor 
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on the other side of the existing staircase 
hall, which would have to be crossed in order 
to walk from the existing assembly-room 
to the banqueting-rooms. This arrange- 
ment allows each separate division to be 
approached from the main entrance of the 
old building, and also separately from the 
two side streets. Perhaps Messrs. Warwick 
& Hall’s plan, which we illustrate this 
week, is the simpler and more direct 
of those placed first and second. On to 
Tower-street, the more important of the 
two, open the small hall and the great hall ; 
the court on to Aqueduct-street ; at the four 
corners of the court and small hall are 
grouped the committee-rooms, and two are 
on the first floor, served by the stairs leading 
to the small hall gallery; there are four 
moderate sized areas. The elevations are 
naturally irregular. We feel it far fetched 
to attempt, as Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards 
and Mr. Hare have done, a symmetrical eleva- 
tion to Tower-street by dint of making the 
hall behind a small, narrow feature, in repro- 
duction of the end of the old Town Hall. 

Messrs. Garratt & Simister place the small 
assembly hall on the Aqueduct-street side, 
but they show no entrance from this street, 
and it is therefore only possible to enter it 
from the old building, which is a drawback. 
We prefer the other disposition, with the 
court entered from Aqueduct-street and both 
halls from Tower-street. Again, considering 
that money was a great consideration, far 
too many small rooms are added to the court 
block—double witness-rooms, barristers’ and 
solictors’ separate, and a juryroom, all in 
addition to the spare rooms asked for. The 
elevations are rather better in detail than 
Messrs. Warwick & Hall’s, but four features, 
two large and two slightly smaller, are too 
many for this short front (in addition to the 
existing end of the Town Hall), and produce 
a bad composition. 

Mr. Heywood’s scheme resembles No. 2 
in general plan, and No. 1 in grouping on 
elevation ; but we could not see that he had 
provided the four spare committee-rooms 
asked for. This omission greatly simplified 
the problem. 

Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, while adopt - 
ing the same general disposition, of parts, 
made their hall semi-circular, with the centre 
of its are not facing the main entrance in the 
side street, but down the long corridor into 
the old building. Both side streets have an 
entrance into the hall, but that from 
Aqueduct-street would be only useful as an 
emergency exit. The hall would then be 
normally entered at the extreme corner of its 
are. But worse is the effect of the elevation 
to Tower-street—the only elevation worth 
accentuating. The end feature of the old 
building is exactly repeated, but behind this 
comes the unwieldy cut-off end of the great 
hemi-cycle with a cupola poised on its trun- 
cated side. The elevation to the canal, 
where the whole of the hemi-cycle is marked 
by a parapet wall and the cupola appears. on 
the top of the stage apse, is the only piece of 
design that recalls the authors of the great 
Methodist Hall. 

Perhaps from the point of view of eleva- 
tional treatment, Mr. J. B. Fulton’s design 
is the most satisfactory. His plan is almost 
identical with the one he submitted for 
Burslem: The large hall lies along the 
Tower-street side, and the court and small 
hall are placed side by side on to Aqueduct- 
street. This latter arrangement is not good, 
and the main central corridor has to be 
joggled to one side in order to obtain the 
necessary width for the large hall. But the 
effect to Tower-street, with continuous 
crush space, cloak-rooms, etc., on the ground 
floor and an open colonnade above carrying 
on the cornice and pilaster order of the old 
building, and making the addition one simple 
block instead of various, odd-shaped masses, 
is unmistakably fine. 

Messrs. Russell & Cooper’s design was far 
inferior, both on plan and elevation, to their 
Burslem design, illustrated in our last issue. 


C 
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There were eighty schemes sent in for this 


competition, and they have been on view 

in the Stoke Town Hall during the present 

week. , 
—— 


REINFORCED CONCRETE IN 
ALDWYCH: GENERAL ACCIDENT 
ASSURANCE BUILDING. 
THE new office building of the General 

Accident Assurance Corporation will occupy 

an irregular site measuring about 126 ft. 

deep, with a frontage of about 112 ft. at the 
eastern end of Aldwych. It will be a steel 
frame building with self-sustaining masonry 
walls and fire-resisting floors, some of rein- 
forced conerete, and some of terra-cotta tubu- 
lar blocks carried on steel joists. The founda- 
tions for the entire structure are of reinforced 
concrete, and so also are two retaining 
walls, one along the strect front, and the other 
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extending for part of the way across the back 
of the site. 

In this article we confine attention to the 
reinforced concrete work, which is being 
executed by the British Fireproof Construc- 
tion Company, but it should be stated that the 
steel framework is also in the hands of the 
same firm. The architect is Mr. John J. 
Burnet, A.R.S.A. 

All the column foundations are of rein- 
forced conerete, so also are the foundations 
for the western main wall, while the whole 
interior area between the main walls and 
around the column foundations is covered 
by a raft of reinforced concrete. Although the 
raft is continuous in every direction it com- 
prises four bands crossing the site from side to 
side, these bands including nearly all the 
column foundations, and virtually consti- 
tuting beams with the minimum thickness of 
18 in. Between them the slabs are 16 in. 
thick. The reinforcement for the raft 
consists of small T-bars .ranging in dimen- 
sions from 1} in. by 1} in. by } in. to 2 in. by 
2 in. by } in. 

Fig. 1 shows a typical column foundation 
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addition of 3-in. diameter vertical rod 
| spaced as indicated on the plan. 
The foundation for the west wall is illus 








tion of lift wells and various ducts in the 


nearly 1,000 sq. yds., and we were informed 
that the time occupied in the construction of 
all the foundations was only twenty-one 
. working days. We may add that the present 
is a favourable time for architects to inspect 
the work, as a very good bird’s-eye view of 
it can be obtained from the elevated staging 
along the front. 
Details of the front retaining wall, the con- 
struction of which is now being started, are 
given in Fig. 3. In this case the reinforce- 
ment is in the form of ordinary round. bars, 
disposed in the customary manner. It will 
be observed that the inner flange of the 
foundation is extended to meet the general 
foundation raft, and that the top of the wall 
is connected with members of the steel 
framework by rolled steel joists, over which 
is constructed a continuous decking of 
reinforced concrete. 

Some of the floor panels will be filled in by 
slabs formed of 1: 6 boiler ash concrete 





in plan and section. This foundation is 


reinforced by 1 i1. by 1 in. by } in. T-bars 
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| designed for the load of 284 tons, the dimen- | 


trated by Fig. 2, wherein one section carries 
the wall alone and the other provides for the 
support of a column in addition. On the} ee Se 
occasion of our visit to the works, the foun- ee 
dations were complete, including the forma- 


basement floor. The area of the raft is 


| spaced 6 in. apart, the bars being curved 


sions of the other foundations varying in | upwards and bent over the supporting 
accordance with the loads to be supported. | girders as illustrated in Fig. 4. The weight 
The reinforcement consists of T-bars, with the | of the reinforced concrete floor slabs is 48 lb. 


8 per square foot for the thickness of 64 in., 
_ and 62 Ib. per square foot for the thickness of 
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Fig. 4. 





8} in., these weights and measurements being 
inclusive of a 1}-in. finishing layer in each 
case. 

Other floor panels in the building will be 
formed of light joists carrying hollow terra- 
cotta tubes by which the lower flange of every 
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Fig. 5. 





joist is adequately protected. As shown in 
Fig. 5, the tubes are covered by a filling 
of 1: 6 boiler ash concrete, and the floor is 
completed by a finishing coat of concrete. 
The works here described constitute an 
interesting application of reinforced concrete 
in connexion with ordinary building con- 
struction, and show that the rival claims of 
steel and the newer material are not invari- 
ably of conflicting nature: 
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Batus Extension, ALTRINCHAM. — The 
Altrincham District Council have now com- 
pleted the extension, at a cost of about 
4,0007., of the Stamford New-road Baths. The 
original baths were opened in 1901, and a new 
plunge and eight private baths have been 
added. The extension was designed by Mr. 





P. D. Lodge, architect, of Manchester. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS .AT BURSLEM. 

An open competition for new public 
buildings has been held at Burslem, one 
of the federated towns in the Potteries. 
These buildings are not to provide municipal 
offices. though the present housing of certain 
departments would suggest that they are 
wanted ; nothing, however, we imagine, will 
be done in that direction until federation 
takes place next March ; but they are to 
fulfil a three-fold object—a large municipal 
theatre or concert hall, an assembly-room, 
and a series of court-rooms. There is already 
a Town Hall at Burslem, an old classical 
building with offices on the ground floor and 
a hall above—what precisely these will be 
used for with the new concert hall as pro- 
posed in this competition, and the new 
federated offices at some central town, 
remains to be seen. The old_ building is 
rather a fine block, consisting of a restricted 
and battered basement and a single order 
of Corinthian pilasters above, without attic ; 
the worst feature is a tower at the far end, 
of ragged outline. The site for the new 
building is near the Town Hall on the other 
side of Wedgewood-place, on to which the 
end of the Town Hall without the tower 
looks; but, instead of having an uninter- 
rupted view of each other, these two public 
buildings are separated by a Police Station 
and Market Hall, which jut out into Wedge- 
wood-place, and cut off half of the front of 
the proposed building from the Place. 

The Police Station is negligible, but the 
Market Hall is an old Greek Doric building 
of some interest but inferior detail; the 
actual market is held under cover on the 
opposite side of the market place. It would 
therefore seem quite probable that at some 
future date it might be decided to sweep 
away these two buildings and leave an 
unbroken view of this new building from 
Wedgewood-place, facing the Town Hall. 
This point, which was not raised in the con- 
ditions, had an undoubted effect upon the 
general treatment of the building. The 
large hall, the assembly-room, and the 
courts were the three items to be dealt with ; 
the two latter were of about equal height, 
and the large hall the preponderating mass. 
If the Market Hall and Police Station were 
to be removed it would be natural to treat 
the building as a single whole, with the hall 
manifest in the middle and the assembly- 
room and courts balancing at either side. 
But if the Police Station and Market: Hall 
are to remain, this synmetrical arrangement 
would immediately become futile, as a frag- 
ment of a one-story building alone would 
bo visible from Wedgewood-place. The site 
was otherwise an easy one to treat, as it was 
bounded, besides the Place, on two other 
sides by streets, and on the fourth it 
adjoined the Post Office, from which it might 
be separated by an area. 

The conditions were admirably general in 
tone, giving an idea of the’ requirements 
wanted, but not stipulating actual areas, 
and leaving materials and design absolutely 
t» the discretion of the competitors. The 
renuneration clauses were particularly fair 
and clear, giving 1} per cent. to the first 
premiated in case the work was not pro- 
ceeded with in the course of the next five 
years, and 100. and 501. respectively to the 
second and third premiums. The plans were 
wisely allowed to be drawn to 1,-in. scale, 
but the elevations were restricted to 3-in. ; 
not so wise was the prohibition of any shaded 
drawings, as classical architecture makes but 
4 poor show in thick black lines only. 

The actual requirements included a concert 
hall to seat (with galleries) 2,000, with a stage ; 
‘in assembly-room to seat 400; two court- 
rooms, one for police and the other for a 
re court, and a smaller room for a 

uldren’s court, with one suite of magistrates’, 
solicitors’, and other retiring-rooms to serve 
— courts ; finally there was to be 
ws lens, ete., conveniently situated for the 
assembly-room, which would be used on 
occasion for banquets. 


The assessor appointed by the Institute 
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of Architects was Mr. H.-T. Hare, and out 
of the twenty-three sets submitted he 
awarded first premium to Messrs. Russell & 
Cooper, second to Mr. E. M. Thomas, and 
third to Messrs. Warwick & Hall. 

_ The first and second were very similar 
in general arrangement ; Messrs. Russell & 
Cooper, whose design we published in our last 
issue, placed the central hall in the middle, 
with its main axis at right angles to Wedge- 
wood-place, flanked on the left by the 
assembly-room and on. the right by the 
courts; outside these again there were 
lower buildings, encircling, and containing 
cloak-rooms on either side of the entrance to 
Wedgewood-place, and — various _ retiring- 
rooms, ete., on the sides. The object of the 
whole building is apparent from the outside 
—the central hall faced by an Ionic portico 
in antis and standing up clean above the 
other buildings ; the smaller assembly-room 
and courts evident on either side above the 
lower corridor and service-rooms. Advan- 
tage was taken of the slope of Wedgewood- 
place towards the Post Office to gain greater 
height for the court-room, and a mezzanine 
floor for the magistrates’ room, which are 
placed under the ladies’ cloak-room, which 
balances the gentlemen’s cloak-room on the 
left of the entrance. The treatment of the 
front to Wedgewood-place is Greek in detail, 
and would harmonise well with the Town 
Hall if the two buildings could be seen at 
once. This design has shown the wisdom 
of leaving the architect a free hand as to his 
choice of style and allowing him to be 
governed by the only real restriction—the 
requirements of the actual position in relation 
to its surroundings. The drawings of this 
set are not striking, and a poor perspective 
by no means does justice to the proportion of 
the front. 

Mr. E. M. Thomas’s scheme, which we 
illustrate this week, as we have already 
remarked is similar on plan to the first, 
but he has put a great deal more detail 
into the law courts’ section, which seems to us 
rather needlessly broken up into small parts: 

Messrs. Warwick & Hall have placed 
their main hall to one side of the site, and 
we suppose, in order to make the best show 
possible, have put it at the upper end, looking 
into Wedgewood-place, whereas the law 
courts, being on the lower ground,. appear 
doubly low in consequence. The result 
entirely depends on the permanent retention 
of the Police Station and Old Market Hall. 
Their main entrance to the hall is not from 
the end, but the side towards Jenkins-street, 
which is not so good ; but they have certainly 
provided a more ample court space than 
Messrs. Russell !& Cooper, whose plan is 
deficient in this respect. The vast bulk 
of the hall on to Jenkins-street gives too 
much importance to the elevation, which 
might have been simplified without any loss. 

Mr. J. B. Fulton rather threw away the 


value of his big hall by placing it at the far 


side of Wedgewood-place and parallel to it, 
thus showing a low range of buildings along 
the front crowned by a low and rather ugly 
dome over the entrance vestibule, which 
separated the courts from the assembly-hall. 

Messrs. Mackintosh & Neumann adopted 
yet another arrangement by placing the 
central hall in the middle of the site, parallel 
to Wedgewood-place, with courts in front and 
assembly-room behind. Their main eleva- 
tion is thus given to Jenkins-street, which 
is misplaced ; and the front to the Place is 
confused -and wandering. 

There are several designs by local architects 
not calling for special mention, and we under- 
stand that one or two other schemes were 
disqualified for infringing upon the conditions 
in using traces of wash on certain drawings. 

Hovsre ann Srtupio, CospnamM.—Plans for 
the erection of a* new house and _ studio 
at the corner of Anyards and Freelands 
roads, Cobham, for Mr. Hugh West, photo- 
grapher, of Cobham, Surrey, have been 
approved by the Epsom Rural District Council. 
Mr. Drinkwater Butt is the architect. 
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| NOTES FROM PARIS. 


Tr is announced that the Colonial Office 
will be definitely removed from the Louvre 
in October, and that the Pavillon de Flore, 
which it has occupied for so long, will be at last 
available for the enlargement of the Museum. 
It is proposed to arrange here the collection 
of pictures and other works of art left by 
MM. Chauchard and Thomy-Thierry, as 
also that given by M. Moreau-Nélaton, the 
sculptor. Sculpture, ceramic work, and 
applied art will be placed on the ground 
floor. On the first floor, on the side next 
the river, a long gallery will be reserved for 
large pictures, and on the side next the 
Carrousel a series of small galleries will be 
formed for cabinet pictures and _ other 
small objects. The second story is to be 
reserved for other works that may in future 
be presented to the Louvre. 

According to a decision of the Municipal 
Council of Paris, a large subterranean hall 
is to be formed under the Place du Havre, 
in front of the courtyard of the St. Lazare 
railway terminus. This will contain shops 
and booking-offices in connexion with the 
different State railways and the Metropolitan 
railway. 

In the new buildings for the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, built along the Rue Vivienne 
from the designs of M. Pascal, the old 
“Cabinet du Roy” is to be reconstructed, 
with its woodwork, its ceiling, and its original 
Louis Quinze furniture. 

The four large decorative pictures by 
M. Besnard, painted for the central dome of 
the Petit Palais, are to be put in position 
next month. 

The Académie des Beaux-Arts has 
awarded the annual Jean Leclaire prize, 
this year, to M. Henri Expert, pupil in the 
First Class in Architecture at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. 


———_»-@--—____ 


THE HYDRATION AND HARDENING 
OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 


M. Paut Routanp has during the past few 
years contributed largely to the chemistry 
and technology of this subject, and the 
following is a digest of the conclusions he 
has reached and published to the present 
time. Hydration reactions, whether organic 
or inorganic, take place spontaneously, and 
their velocity is very much affected by small 
quantities of foreign matter and by tempera- 
ture. Hardening does not always accom- 
pany hydration—quicklime, for instance, falls 
to powder; it is, therefore. due to some 
special circumstance. He believes that a 
solid solution is formed in all cases where 
hardening accompanies hydration. The 
hastening or slowing of hydration, whether 
of gypsum or of Portland cement, by salts 
he views as a result of a change of the solu- 
bility of the solid substance which is under- 
going hydration. The substance undergoing 
hydration must first pass into solution before 
hydration takes place. Sodium carbonate 
and aluminium salts increase the rate of 
hydration ; moreover, the increase produced 
by pairs of salts, such as sodium carbonate 
and aluminium chloride, acting together is 
considerably greater than would be expected 
from a summation of their individual effects. 
On the other hand, when two salts, such as 
bichromate of potash and borax, each of 
which taken alone produces a retarding 
influence, are allowed to act together the 
retardation is less than can be accounted for 
by adding together the effects due to each 
one separately. 

These fundamentals Rohland has used to 
explain the action of acid, alkaline, and 
fermenting liquors on Portland cement. The 
surface layer of hardened Portland cement 
consists chiefly of calcium hydroxide, coagu- 
lated silicic acid, and aluminium hydroxide, 
crystallised calcium hydroxide, and calcium 
carbonate formed from the last. It is to be 
expected that the rapidity with which solu- 
tions attack Portland cement should vary 
‘according to the concentration of hydrogenions 
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in such solutions, or, in other words, in 
proportion to their acidity. Strong mineral 
acids which form soluble calcium salts readily 
act on Portland cement ; in the case of acids 
which form insoluble calcium salts, such as 
sulphuric, sulphurous (which readily oxidises), 
and hydrofluoric acids, the cement becomes 
covered with a protecting coat. 

Acetic acid attacks Portland cement con- 
siderably. The presence of organic substances 
retards the action of strong acids on Portland 
cement very materially. Solutions contain- 
ing hydroxylions—in other words, alkalies, as 
contrasted with the acids hitherto referred 
to—have no effect on hardened cement, and 
exert a favourable effect on cement which is 
in the process of setting. In the presence of 
water the calcium silicate and aluminate in 
the cement are hydrolysed to calcium 
hydroxide, and colloidal silicic acid and 
alumina; owing probably to increase of 
hydroxylions the silicic acid and alumina 
become coagulated, thereby protecting the 
cement from further action. By addition of 
alkali (potash, soda, lime) the concentration 
of the hydroxylions is increased, the hydro- 
lysis of the calcium compounds in the cement 
being thus diminished. Salts that are 
hydrolysed by water have an unfavourable 
action on cement if they consist of a strong 
acid and a weak base; if they consist of a 
weak acid and a strong base they exert a 
favourable influence at the beginning of the 
setting process, and subsequently have no 
effect. Alkali carbonates belong to the latter 
class, and present a special advantage in 
that they form a protecting layer of calcium 
carbonate. 

Non-hydrolysable salts, provided that they 
do not react with the ingredients of the 
cement, have no effect on hardened cement, 
e.g., chlorides and sulphates of sodium and 
potassium. 

Organic liquids which contain neither 
hydrogen nor hydroxylions, such as shale 
and mineral oils, have no action on hardened 
cement; it must be remembered, however, 
that such liquids may become acid by oxida- 


tion. Oils containing fatty acids are, of 
course, injurious, although it has been 


observed that rich cement mortar—one to 
one—especially when it becomes covered 
with calcium carbonate through hardening in 
the air, is very resistant to these liquids. 
With regard to wine musts, the organic acids 
present are so slightly dissociated that these 
liquids have practically no effect on Portland 
cement; the same is true if the phosphoric 
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acid and the sulphuric acid forms a pro- 
tecting coat. 

Owing to the presence of various acids 
beer attacks Portland cement; moreover, 
the carbon dioxide forms bicarbonate with 
the calcium hydroxide. Hence, unless great 
care is exercised, cement cannot be recom- 
mended as a material for vessels for storing 
beer. Water from hot springs containing 
sulphur should not be conducted through 
tubes made of cement, since these are liable 
to be attracted by the sulphur. Some 
metals, such as lead, when placed in contact 
with cement, exert an injurious action on the 
latter. Cement surfaces may be rendered 
less porous by saturating them with water- 
glass solution, hydrofluosilicic acid, fluosili- 
cates, stearic acid, or paraffin wax dissolved 
in petroleum ether. 

Clays and cements absorb and retain 
complex colouring matters, such as_ the 
aniline dyes and carmine, whilst they 
allow simpler compounds, such as copper 
sulphate, to diffuse. It is suggested that 
clays and cements form colloidal hydrates 
with water—e.y., hydrates of _ silicon, 
aluminium, and iron—and that these, 
owing to their large surface, have high 
absorptive power. 

P. Rohland has further examined the 
validity of the rule advanced by him first in 
1902, and mentioned at the beginning of this 
digest, that the rate of hydration of calcium 
sulphate is increased by the addition of 
substances which render it more soluble, 
and decreased by those substances which 
lower its solubility. No exceptions to the 
rule have been discovered, but certain salts, 
such ag sodium chloride and ammonium 
sulphate, are found to affect the solubility 
of calcium sulphate, according to their con- 
centration, in opposite directions, and they 
may be made, therefore, to hasten or retard 
its hydration. Hydration takes place in 
solution only, and, as the solubility of the 
hemihydrate is much greater than that of 
the dihydrate, the solution becomes super- 
saturated as regards the latter, which, there- 
fore, separates as a solid, and this process 
necessarily takes place more rapidly in the 
presence of any substance capable of increas- 
ing the solubility of the hemihydrate. 

Gypsum is less soluble in dilute solutions 
of sodium, ammonium, and magnesium 
carbonates than it is in water, whereas it is 
more soluble in strong solutions. Hydration 
is retarded by dilute solutions and accelerated 





by strong ones. 
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ALMSHOUSES AT LYFORD, BERKS. 


A veERY interesting group of almshouses 
of a humble and unpretentious type are those 
at Lyford, about six miles from Abingdon, 
in Berkshire. The buildings are of brick. 
and are quadrangular in form, the chapel 
being on the west side. The charity was 
originally founded in 1611 by Oliver Ash. 
combe, a native of Lyford, for the poor of 
East and West Hanney and Lyford. The 
revenue is now 3001. per annum. Each of the 
twenty inmates receive four shillings a week, 

SmpNEY HeEaru. 
—-__ —o—~<-e - ---. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
SYLLABUS OF MEETINGS. 

WE have received from the Architectural 
Association the curriculum of the School of 
Architecture for the coming session, from 
which we extract the following syllabus of 
meetings :— 

1909. 

October 8.—Annual General Meeting : President's 
Address and Distribution of Prizes. Mr. Henry 
Tanfer, F.R.I.B.A., President. : 

October 22.—The Architectural Association Fy. 
cursion to Cheltenham and District, 1909, by Mr. 
F. Dare Clapham, F.R.I.B.A. 

November 5.—Drainage and Sewage Disposal, by 
Mr. W. D. Scott-Moncrieff, 

November 19.—Architecture of the Incas of Peru, 
by Mr. C. Reginald Enock, F.R.G:S. 

November 24.—Conversazione at 8 p.m. 


December 10.—Varallo, Orta, and Varese, by Mr. 
F. C, Eden. 
1910. 


January 14.—A Comparison between English and 
Continental Ornamental Ironwork, by Mr. J. 
Starkie Gardner. 

February 4.—Renaissance Church Architecture in 
France during the XVIth Century, by Mr. W. I. 
Ward, A.R.I.B.A, 

February 18.—The Life and Work of William 
Butterfield, by Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, F.R.1.B.A. 

March 4.—The Medizeval House, by Mr. J. Alfred 
Gotch, F.R.1.B.A. 

March 18.—Filippo Brunelleschi and the Renais- 
sance, by Professor Beresford Pite, ‘F.R.LB.A. 
Nomination of Officers. 


bray A. Green, F.R.T.B.A 
May 5.—Members’ Dinner. 


Election of Officers. 


THE SUPERVISION OF BRICKWORK. 
By Aa CLERK oF Works. 

In the majority of buildings that have been 
and are being erected the greater part of the 
walls are brick. If the elevations are of 
stone or terra-cotta, these will be brick 
backed. Supervision in some trades and 
classes of work only occupies a small pro- 
portion of the whole time of the contract, such 
as plumbers’ and slaters’ work, but with 








brickwork it commences soon after the 
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April 29.—The Architecture of Bath, by Mr. Mow- . 
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commencement of the contract and continues 
often for some time after the building is 
covered in. At no time during that period 
must the vigilance of the clerk of works 
diminish, as it is equally as important 
roperly to supervise the top brickwork of 
the building as it is to watch and check 
the materials and workmanship of the brick- 
layers in the brickwork of foundations and 
footings, etc. 

The materials themselves will first engage 
the attention of the clerk of works, and too 
great care cannot be given to the selection of 
the bricks. ‘The builders will submit samples 
of those they propose to use both for common 
brickwork and for the several kinds of facings. 
These last will be more particularly described 
in the specification, where the height four 
courses are to rise either laid dry or in the 
work may be specifically mentioned, or, if 
not, this point will receive urgent considera- 
tion in approving of a sample, this particular 
is the more important where stone dressings, 
etc., have to bond in with the facings, such as 
for instance string courses or window-sills, or 
mouldings of stone jambs to openings break- 
ing out into knees near sill or head, where the 
thickness or height of these is designed to 
be the height of a certain number of courses 
laid. From this it will be seen that thickness 
of the bricks is most important for the 
facings, and equally so for the common 
bricks used for backing up and_ general 
walling purposes, as each have to bond in 
with the other, and variation in thickness 
will mean an inequality of the mortar joints, 
which is very undesirable. Width and 
length will also have to be considered. The 
working length of a brick is best when it is 
twice the width plus a mortar joint; that 
is obvious. 

It is unwise to accept the actual sample 
submitted by a builder, though as regards 
colour and substance it may be excellent ; 
but the clerk of works is advised to visit the 
brickworks and inspect the stacks, etc., 
forhimself. By so doing he can see for himself 
if the sample submitted is a fair sample 
of the bulk as regards colour, quality, and 
dimensions. This last is as important to 
good work as the other two. As regards 
thickness, mention has been made of this 
above, and width has been incidentally 
spoken of also. The length calls for further 
attention, particularly in facings. If they 
are not all of one length (within the smallest 
of variations), difficulty will be encountered 
in keeping the perpends, and one of the 
most noticeable of bricklayer’s errors is 
failure to keep these; and nothing looks 
worse. In above a small variation is 
mentioned as allowable ; this is but reasonable, 
seeing that bricks are but a manufactured 
article of clays, all of which do not shrink 
uniformly, even if from the same district or 
even the same pit; and variation will ensue 
from the various degrees of temperature to 
which the several parts of the kilns, etc., are 
subjected. Still, the variation in lengths should 
be but small, as it is most important to keep 
true perpends, and, to ensure the trueness of 
these, the bricks, if varying greatly in their 
length, must be cut or filed. 

Besides looking to uniformity of colour, 
their good quality and dimensions, trueness 
of shape, and straightness of arris must be 
thought of, too. Bricks, concave or convex 
on plan, on facing side are objectionable; it 
renders it more difficult to do true work, as 
It is less easy for the bricklayer to work true 
to the line, and also to build the wall plumb 
under such conditions. The same former 
eeenlty is experienced when the bricks are 
hollow or rounded on bed, and the appearance 
18 spoiled by a series of miniature switchbacks 
Phen arrises of the bricks ; particularly is 
> is 80 where the mortar joints are wide and 
‘Me weatherstruck joint is deeply set back, 
‘ont 2" OF equal to the thickness of the 
on a further consideration is necessary— 

© output of the suggested bricks. The 
a lity and colour, and, in fact, every desir- 
able condition and characteristics of good 
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bricks attain, but it would be the height 
of folly to approve of a brick (for a large 
contract) that is only manufactured in 
comparatively small numbers and no stock 
is kept to draw against. An accident in the 
making would mean delay that the contractor 
could ill afford and the architect or building 
owner not desire. 

A few words may perhaps here be said 
on what would govern the selection of the 
bricks as regards quality and fitness for the 
proposed works. They should be regular in 
shape and size, with good straight and sharp 
arrises, and free from lumps, flaws, and cracks 
of all kinds. The lumps may be particles 
of free lime, which under moisture would 
expand and damage the work in which the 
bricks containing them are built ; and cracks, 
though small at first, may extend and make 
bats of what were put in as whole bricks, to 
the detriment of bond ; as also, if in the facing, 
they will show dark black lines when 
weathered in the wall, thus spoiling the 
appearance. 

For practical tests, the sound emitted by 
striking two together gives a rough idea of 
their fitness, their soundness, and the 
thoroughness of burning—a clear ringing 
note from those well burnt and sound, and a 
dull note from one underburnt or cracked. 
A load of good bricks tipped up from the cart 
should yield but few bats; if large numbers 
result from such shooting out of carts, many 
more are likely to result from the several 
handlings on the job; the bricks are too soft, 
cracked, or underburnt to make good work. 

The mortar and the materials from which 
it is made will require attention. The 
specification will define the proportions, and 
the clerk of works will be constantly on the 
alert to prevent an overabundance of the 
cheaper ingredients of the mortar. The 
specification will also prescribe the kinds of 
lime and sand to be used, and the clerk of 
works will note that those specified are 
delivered. For mortar, pit sand is preferable 
to river sand, as it is more sharp as a 
consequence of its grains being angular in 
shape, as against the rounded shape of those 
of river sand; but the former is likely to be 
less pure than the latter, often containing 
loamy or foreign matter, which will prevent 
that complete union of sand and lime which 
is essential to good mortar. Sand is occa- 
sionally unobtainable in or near the locality 
of the works, when the builders may propose 
substitutes, such as furnace slag, coke breeze, 
or burnt ballast to be ground in a mill. In 
such a case the clerk of works will obtain his 
architect’s instructions. In order to ensure 
the correctness of the gauge the ballast, or 
whatever is used, should be ground separ- 
ately first, as its bulk before and after 
grinding will differ. In mill-ground mortar 
the clerk of works will see that it is not over- 
ground. Testing mortar requires a chemical 
analysis, which clerks of works cannot be 
expected to undertake, but if the clerk of 
works has had previous knowledge of the 
same lime, he will be able to judge the 
correctness of the mortar on a later job. 
If on his prior job, where he meets this 
particular lime, he beds a brick on the face 
of a wall with the mortar made from such 
lime, and supports such brick until the mortar 
has set, and then adds another brick to the 
face of the last, and so on until the weight 
of the bricks becomes too much for the 
mortar to carry, he can by a similar test 
on a subsequent job ascertain within a fair 
degree of accuracy the quality of the mortar 
being used on that works from the knowledge 
he obtained from his first test with the same 
lime (and proportions) on the previous 
contract. Another point for his observation 
and action is that only sufficient for the day’s 
consumption is used, and any left over should 
not be allowed to be knocked up and reused, 
and equally so with cement mortar. This 
last should only be mixed in small quantities, 
and also that which has been made up over 
an hour, or which has commenced to set, 
should not be used or knocked up again and 
reused. All sand used for cement mortar 
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should be washed. It is not proposed here 
to make any remarks on the quality of the 
cement, its testing, or its storage. 

Leaving the materials used by the brick- 
layer, and coming to the actual work, 
one of the chief points calling for attention 
is the proper flushing up of the joints. This 
is most essential if good solid work is to 
result, and when bricks have large frogs 
(and this is generally the case with glazed 
bricks), if the bed of mortar spread is not of 
sufficient thickness to fill same when the 
brick is “‘ shoved ” into its position, then the 
clerk of works will insist on the bricklayer 
filling up such frogs before the bricks are laid 
It will be easier for supervision if he insists 
on the frog side of all bricks (if only one frog) 
to be laid uppermost. Grouting should 
never be resorted to when the joints are large 
enough to fill up properly ; but, of course, for 
gauged work, etc., it has to be allowed. 

If the concrete foundations have been put 
in roughly and the top is not level, the brick- 
layer putting in the footings may have to 
lay the bricks on edge or to cut the bricks 
if they are to be laid flat. This would, of 
course, be obviated if proper supervision had 
been given to the concrete work. 

In order to prevent the bricks soaking up 
the water from the mortar, and to remove 
any dust which would be injurious to the 
setting properties of the mortar, they should 
be soaked prior to using. 

When new work joins old cutting, toothing, 
and bonding the former to the latter is 
necessary if toothings have not been left in 
the old for the new work to pick up into. 
This work should be done in cement. 

Snap-headers in work not requiring them 
to make bond must be looked for, but it 
must not be forgotten that some bonds entail 
their use. In the case of 9-in. walls faced 
both sides with different facings snap- 
headers must be used if any other than 
stretcher bond is required ; such walls should 
be liberally tied together with galvanised 
or tarred and sanded hoop-iron ties, and be 
builtin cement; and if they are such that the 
pointing cannot be done at once, i.e., while 
the work proceeds, the joints, being in cement, 
should be raked out clearly immediately, 
as to do so after the mortar has set is to court 
damage to the arrises of the bricks. 

The pointing of the walls will need close 
supervision. If the specification states the 
facings to be pointed as the work proceeds, 
and the weather is unfavourable, the clerk 
of works will ask for this to be left, and if 
the builder has to leave the pointing perfect 
at completion, he will readily agree. 

The clerk of works will watch that each 
fire opening has a separate flue and that the 
withes are properly tied in, and that in 
pargeting the flues ordinary mortar is not 
used, but that hair is added, and cow-dung, 
if specified. In the case of the flues being on 
an outside wall, to prevent the likelihood of 
a builder subsequently accidentally cutting 
into them when building operations are in 
hand on the adjoining land the outline of the 
flues and withes should be marked on the 
flank wall in white paint, as prevention is 
better than cure, and in such cages as these 
it is impossible to reparget over the 
disturbed part of the flue. 

If any underpinning is necessary, this must 
be carried out in short sections not exceeding 
3 ft. long, and a quick-setting cement and 
the hardest of bricks must be used, and the 
wedging up should be with stout slate. 

In arches, unless of specially moulded 
bricks, no details will be needed from the 
architect, but to all arches the clerk of works 
will note that proper skewbacks are cut— 
not too straight nor too inclined. All arches 
should act as arches. For gauged arches the 
clerk of works should check the setting out 
and inspect the templates, and in the finished 
work all the joints should be of one thickness 
—penny joint—and be made of lime putty 
(shellac if for carving). The bricks should 
have a channel or groove cut in each side to 
take the cement grout, which is poured in 
when all, the .voussoirs are in position. 
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Gauged arches are built up from both sides, 
and the key brick inserted last. 

The clerk of works will insist on proper 
protection being given to the walls from 
rain, frost, etc., by covering them up with 
weather boards, sacks, etc., care being taken 
that the rain is projected off the face of the 
walls, and that no damage is done to the 
executed work by the actual labour or 
materials employed in covering up. 

As regards the setting out of the brickwork, 
this is no part of the clerk of works’ duties ; 
he will, of course, check the same, but 
by no means should he take upon himself 
the responsibility of any duty that properly 
belongs to the foreman. 

It is impossible always to carry all walls 
up equally from bottom to top all round the 
building. Rolled steel joists, stone dressings, 
or stairs may, among other goods, by delay 
in delivery, necessitate a stoppage at a 
certain point, in which case the wall should 
be raked back. Toothings should be allowed 
to be left under such circumstances, and no 
one wall should be carried up more than 
3 ft. above another even if raked back, and 
then it is advisable to pick up the “ raked 
back ”’ courses in cement mortar to minimise 
the chance of settlement. 

With hollow walls careful supervision 
is necessary to ensure that the specified 
number of ties find their way into the work 
~ and the cavities are left clear of mortar 
droppings, shavings, etc. 

The dampcourse might be mentioned as a 
brickwork item. The clerk of works will 
see that one is put to all walls requiring one. 
If of slates, that they are stout, laid to 
break joint, and properly bedded; if of 
asphalt, that it is of the specified thickness ; 
and where vertical dampcourse meets 
horizontal that a good joint is made and 
angle fillets put where necessary. 

The clerk of works will be called upon to 
measure up all variations in hidden work 
and to get the foreman’s signature to such, and 
to keep detail sections of the work as carried 
out, where variations, additions, or omissions 
have been made. 

In conclusion, just as a man, a carpenter 
by trade, would make the best clerk of works 
for a building where half-timbered work 
domes and timber construction forms the 
most important items in the contract, and 
a man, a mason by trade, be one of the best 
to supervise the erection of a job where the 
stonework is the most important feature, 
so should a man, a bricklayer by trade, make 
an excellent clerk of works for a building in 
which the chief architectural points are its 
brick gauged arches, pilasters, aprons, and 
dressings. 
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DANGEROUS STRUCTURES. 

In our issue for July 10, page 40, we gave 
part of a paper read by Mr. E. Willis, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. (Surveyor to the Urban 
District Council, Chiswick), before the Insti- 
tution of County and Municipal Engineers, 
on the occasion of the annual meeting of that 
body in London at the end of June. The 
following is the second part of Mr. Willis’s 
paper :— 

Having raised some points for discussion, 
the author now proposes to give a few ex- 
amples of dangerous structures which he 
has had occasion to deal with. 

Overhanging Cornices.—The heavy over- 
hanging cornices, always met with in cases 
of classic ornament, require to be carefully 
watched to ascertain whether the stone is 
laid on its natural bed or whether it is laid 
at right angles thereto. The former condition 
is structurally better from some points of 
view, but from that now under consideration 
it is very disadvantageous, since large pieces 
are liable to flake off during the winter 
and spring, from the action of frost having 
attacked the moisture in the laminations, 
and drop upon the pathway. 

In similar stucco cornices, which in old 
houses are usually found to be constructed 
of Roman cement with tiles forthe core on 
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rough York corbels, the author has known 
of whole terraces of shops where this class of 
work was condemned owing to the frost having 
penetrated into same. 

He has always advocated smaller projec- 
tions during the time of reinstatement, 
and this procedure should largely eliminate 
further trouble, especialy as Portland cement 
is now more often used and is more reliable 
and efficient than Roman. 

It is to guard against the loss of life occa- 
sioned by the periodical dropping of portions 
of these cornices that the author has thought 
it advisable to emphasise the desirability 
of a thorough inspection being made through- 
out all the older property of this character, 
as the ordinary house-to-house visitation of 
the sanitary inspector entirely overlooks the 
important element of danger mentioned 
above, and it must be admitted that this is 
not confined to the poorer class of property, 
but is often found in some of the best class 
of shops in the London suburbs and country 
towns. 

Gutters.—The cast-iron gutter is another 
frequent source of trouble, since the heads of 
the screws in the case of the O.G. gutter 
invariably rust off, whilst the old-fashioned 
semicircular gutter on brackets often falls 
by reason of the corrosion of these latter 
fixings. 

Party-wall Parapets and Kneelers.—The 
principal trouble in connexion with party- 
wall parapets occurs in property built by 
speculating builders, where, to avoid the cost 
of cutting facing bricks and the provision of 
stepped flashing, they have provided the 
portion of the wall above the roof with joints 
at angles of from 25° upwards. Whilst it 
must be admitted that this is not technically 
in conformity with the model by-laws, 
yet it is the regular practice adopted by many 
speculating builders, and it can easily be 
understood how the weight of the super- 
incumbent parapet-wall acting upon a small 
projecting kneeler will, if once loosened, 
speedily cause the whole or a large quantity 
to slide, unless thoroughly tied in by iron or 
other suitable material. 

Piers and Pier Caps.—The small piers of 
forecourt walls are another frequent source 
of notices under the Dangerous Structures 
Clause, since it is quite easy for the 9-in. or 
I4-in. pier, usually seen in front of suburban 
residences, to become dislodged by the slam- 
ming of iron gates, or the accidental damage 
by furniture or heavy dustbins to such an 
extent that a child may cause the final over- 
throw of same, and it is this very risk that 
renders it necessary for the surveyor to keep 
his eyes opened to the possibility of the 
existence of these defects where least 
expected. 

Boundary Walls.—A somewhat peculiar 
case under this heading recently came under 
the author’s notice. A boundary wall of 
nearly 16 ft. in height was overhanging 
upwards of 9 in., and as such in this instance 
was undoubtedly dangerous ; but the lower 
portion of the wall was in the Metropolis, 
and the upper portion in his district. He 
accordingly served notices, and_ officially 
notified the district surveyor responsible, 
with the result that immediate action was 
taken and the whole wall rebuilt. 

It is, of course, a question for the surveyor 
to ascertain before any notice is served, 
as to whether the wall concerned is actually 
dangerous or not. The author has seen 
walls overhanging to a greater extent than 
their own thickness, and has yet not felt 
justified in taking action upon same, and it 
is in cases of this kind where the practical 
experience, necessary in enforcing this clause 
of the Statute, becomes of such great 
importance. 

Chimney-pots and Chimney-stacks.—It_ is 
possible that in no district would every 
chimney-pot or chimney-stack be found 
absolutely safe if same were examined, 
but it is also probable that in every well- 
supervised district the number of dangerous 
chimney-pots would be extremely small, 
and the author feels it cannot be too strongly 
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urged upon surveyors that a periodica 
inspection, especially prior to the winter 
months, should be made with especial 
reference to this class of dangerous structure, 

Chimney-pots are usually found defective 
after some slight chimney fire, insufficient to 
cause trouble to the occupier, but enough to 
render them unsafe by reason of the cement 
flaunching being seriously cracked, and the 
pot in a similar condition. When this result 
obtains, and a high wind arises, it is no un. 
common thing, if care has not been exercised 
in the administration of the district, to hear 
of numbers of chimney-pots having fallen, 
and it is surprising that more accidents do 
not occur from this cause. 

In dealing with dangerous chimney-stacks, 
the author has been sometimes satisfied with 
tie-rods, but in the case of old work entire 
rebuilding is usually more desirable. Even 
loose bricks on the top caused by the destroy- 
ing action of-the weather upon the mortar 
joints, are sufficient to give cause for anxiety, 
and the author recollects taking a case of 
this kind successfully before the court. 

Bulging Walls.—The subject of bulging 
walls does not often arise except in the case 
of old property or after fires, and can usually 
be dealt with by means of tie-rods, which 
should be carried if possible at the level of 
the floor joists. In one case, however, the 
writer found a 9-in. wall supporting an 
improperly constructed tiled roof, overhang. 
ing an average of three inches due to the 
spreading of the roof, and serious damage was 
‘only averted by a number of tie-rods being 
taken through the roof itself, as well as addi- 
tional struts being provided. 

Coping-stones.—The cause of coping-stones 
becoming dangerous is, of course, due to 
natural decay, frost, or to dislodgment by 
external causes. It is not often that statutory 
notices become necessary for this class of 
defect, but where stone copings have been 
utilised on party and external walls projecting 
above roofs, and the bottom edge has been 
cut to the splay, the author has had occasion 
to serve notices respecting them when they 
have commenced to slide forward owing to 
the mortar or cement having perished, 
since the friction has been insufficient to 
withstand the weight of the upper stones In 
the case of high-pitched roofs. 

Overhanging Balconies.—The same remarks 
to some extent as were made in connexion 
with heavy cornices apply to balconies, 
but with this exception, that in a good deal of 
old-class property these balconies are con- 
structed of wood, and where same are of any 
length, it is often found that the wood, 
although insufficient to support one or two 
adults,. would be totally inadequate for a 
crowd, and, as such, action sometimes 
becomes necessary. 
® It is especially advisable in the case of al 
public functions for these to be very carefully 
examined by the surveyor and, if necessary. 
repaired, shored up, or otherwise supporte 
prior to the date of such function, when “ 
might be anticipated they would be unduly 
crowded. 

Fences and Gates.—It is a question whether 
these technically come within the section 
under consideration, but the author has 0 
several occasions found it necessary to press 
for repairs where the same were becoming 
dangerous to passengers along the highway: 
and he is glad to state he has hithert® sae 
able to get the necessary work done withou 
undue friction. 

Loose Tiles and Slates. ( 
the surveyor can keep a watch upon this oe 
of danger to the public, and, however care 
he may be, many of these constantly ™ 
at times of high wind or gales. i 

In looking through notes of past work, 
author finds he has never had occasion ’ 
deal with this particular class of — 
structure by notice, but in the =e 
where they have been observed, repalt blic 
been effected, so that the risk to the pu” 
has been lessened, even though not entirely 
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of the Town Police Clauses Act, 1847, as 
is known by all municipal surveyors, deals 
with the height of these structures, but 
beyond this in some districts apparently no 
special attention is paid to the fixing of same. 

It has been the practice in the author’s 
district for some time past to obtain sketches 
with written applications to the Council 
before allowing the erection of any sign of a 
heavy character, and this practice is found to 
result in distinct benefit to the public, with 
but little hardship to the tradesmen. In some 
instances the author has found the proposed 
methods of fixing totally inadequate, and the 
result of erecting these signs in the form 
originally proposed, had such been allowed, 
would have been undoubtedly sanctioning 
serious risks to the public. 

Joint Staircases and Landings.—In the case 
of flats and places where many families are 
congregated it seems desirable to include 
any defects in connexion with joint or public 
staircases under the class of structure now 
being considered. 

The only practical experience of the author 
in this respect has been in the case of old 
property with external wood staircases 
almitting to several dwellings, and in the 
case of defects in these he has taken action 
under this clause, but it also appears to him 
that any defect in entrances and exits to 
flats might be treated in a similar manner, 
and he would personally much appreciate any 
observations from the members with regard 
thereto as to their experience in this matter. 

Fléches, Vanes, and Lightning Conductors.— 
As a general rule these are sufficiently safe- 
guarded and watched by the surveyors to 
the owners of the premises on which they may 
be fixed, as in most cases where the above 
are"adopted the owner has his own architect 
or surveyor, who is more or less permanently 
engaged by him, and should any slight defect 
appear, he would probably be notified thereof, 
or would observe same in his periodical 
inspections before serious damage arose. 
There are cases, however, where nobody 
accepts responsibility, and it is to. these that 
the local authority’s representative should 
particularly give periodical inspections and 
attention. &' 

In the case of high chimneys, the sulphurous 

and other gases sometimes affect the materials 
to which, being well above the ordinary 
line of sight, no attention is given until some 
piece of mortar, brickwork, masonry, or 
corroded metal falls to the ground, and it 
therefore does behove the surveyor to bear 
these structures in mind, and by safeguarding 
the public also assist factory owners, church, 
or other authorities indirectly by his practical 
knowledge. 
_ Fires.—The question of fires and the result- 
ing dangerous structures, is such a wide one 
that the author does not propose to deal 
in detail with same. What he does suggest, 
and the principle he has personally adopted, 
is for all serious fires to be. immediately 
notified to him, and for an inspection of the 
property to be made at once, with a view, of 
ascertaining whether any special measures 
need be taken for the safety of the public in 
the event of walls, chimneys, roofs, or other 
portions of the building, being liable to fall 
outside of the immediate boundaries of the 
damaged or destroyed property. 

New Buildings—It seems somewhat 
strange in a paper of this kind to classify 
new buildings under the heading of dangerous 
structures, but a point of some interest 
actually came within the author’s experience, 
and as such he thinks it might be interesting 
to his professional brethren. 

A new 9-in. external wall built as a party 
wall, about 28 ft. in length, comprising two 
stories and a gable, had been erected by a 
speculating builder. It had been built very 
quickly, principally of bats and not properly 
bonded, between the times of the periodical 
Inspections by the surveyor, and when seen 
by him he noticed the imperfections, ‘ and 
immediately warned-the builder that it would 
have to be pulled down and rebuilt. 

The builder, however, proceeded to roof 
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in same, and before the notice served upon 
him had been complied with a strong gale 
arose, which, acting on the inside of the wall, 
it being to some extent confined by the roof 
and rear walls, caused upwards of 20 ft. to 
fall outwards. This was an instance of where 
a new building became a dangerous structure 
before it was out of the builder’s hands, 
as some children had been playing on the 
ground over which it fell, and would have 
been killed or seriously injured had the 
collapse occurred a few minutes earlier. 

Underpinning and Shoring.—The writer 
already feels his paper of sufficient length, and 
he therefore does not think it desirable to 
deal in detail with the underpinning or shoring 
up naturally required in some of the foregoing 
cases, although both are complementary 
to the subject of dangerous structures. 

He has refrained from dealing with London 
practice or conditions which exist in mining 
districts, since there are many members 
more fitted to deal with these than himself, 
and he does not in any way wish to imply 
that these few notes form a complete record 
of the portions of buildings, etc., which may 
or do in fact become dangerous, but he has 
endeavoured to collect some of the general 
items which he has actually met with in 
practice during the last twenty years, and 
he trusts they may form the basis of a dis- 
cussion which may be of advantage to at 
least some of his professional brethren. 


<email 
Legal Column. 


Ricut To MAKE A TUNNEL. 

In this case, South-Eastern Railway v. 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
Ltd., the defendants were assigns of a 
lease of certain land on each side of the 
railway with the right of working chalk under 
the land. That lease purported to confer 
upon them the rights and privileges of a 
certain agreement made between the railway 
company and the lessors’ predecessor in 
title many years before, that the lessees or 
their assigns, under certain conditions, should 
be at liberty to construct a tunnel under the 
line. This necessitated no interference with 
the traffic, nor did it involve any engineering 
difficulties, but the railway company ques- 
tioned the legal rights of the defendants to 
undertake the work on the ground that the 
provision in the agreement was uncertain 
and indefinite, and that. it was void as 
tending to a perpetuity. The hearing of 
the action occupied four days, and the learned 
judge of the Chancery Division found for the 
defendants. The decision turns upon some 
subtle legal distinctions between  “ excep- 
tions’? in conveyances, 7.¢., the taking out 
of some part from what has been expressed 
to be granted, and “ reservations” which 
relate to some new thing out of that granted, 
greater definiteness being required in - the 
former than the latter. Here the provision 
was a reservation of an easement, and granted 
by the plaintiffs, the railway company. them- 
selves, and the Court held that the defen- 
dants had a legal right to exercise the ease- 
ment as assignees of the agreement. 

. REVOCATION, OF PATENTS. 

The, Comptroller-General of Patents has 
given a decision under sect. 27 of the Patents 
and Designs Act which may . be’ briefly 
referred to as illustrating the application 
of principles laid down in former cases noted 
in these pages. ; oes 

The patent which it was being sought to 
revoke related to mills for crushing’ such 
material as quartz, and especially to the 
ring and rolls. The proprietor of this patent 
carried ‘on. business in the United States, 


_but in consequence of the passing of the Act 


he appointed an agent in this country, who 
inserted advertisements, and an English firm 


‘was entrusted with the manufacture of .the 


mills: _ In November, 1908, the first machine 
‘was completed; but many of the parts “had 
been imported from America. A _ second 
machine was then commenced, but not 
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completed until July, 1909, the excuse for the 
delay being that some improved portions 
under a later patent were being expected from 
America, and that there was no immediate 
demand for the machine here. For this 
machine the rolls and ring were imported 
from America, but a third machine was in 


‘process: of manufacture, the rough castings 


for which had all been made in England. 
The mills were only made outside the United 
States as above and in Germany, but the 
demand in foreign countries was about two 
machines a year, and the two machines 
completed had been sold here. The 
Comptroller held (1) that there had been 
no undue preference given to foreign 
countries, nor had the patentee hampered 
himself in carrying out his obligation to 
manufacture here, and the manufacture, 
in fact, was sufficient to meet the present 
demand; (2) that the importation of 
certain material parts was explained suff- 
ciently by the desire of the patentee not to 
prejudice the early sales by obtaining inferior 
material, and there was evidence that the 
machine might shortly be completely manu- 
factured here ; (3) that the price asked was 
a bona-fide price, being, in fact, the same as 
America and elsewhere, and was not intended 
to diminish the demand here. Therefore the 
Comptroller decided that at present the case 
for revocation failed, though an application 
could again be made should the manufacture 
be inadequately carried on at any future time. 


Gas CompPANIEs’ LIABILITIES. 


A recent decision in the Privy Council 
raised some interesting points in connexion 
with the liability of gas companies. The 
defendants were the Dominion Natural Gas 
Company and the Toronto, Hamilton, and 
Buffalo Railway Company, the plaintiffs 
being certain workmen in the employ of the 
latter company or their representatives who 
had suffered injury from a gas explosion. 
The gas company, in consideration of obtain- 
ing a wayleave for one of their mains, had 
contracted to supply the railway company 
with gas at reduced rates and to furnish 
meters and regulators. The gas was a 
natural gas, which was obtained at very high 
pressure, and it was necessary to reduce the 
pressure before it was used. Part of the 
apparatus employed to effect this object 
was a safety valve. The plaintiffs were suing 
both companies. The railway company 
contended that there was no negligence on 
their part and that they had discharged their 
duty by employing competent persons— 
the gas company—to provide the system, 
The gas company alleged, however, that 
the servants of the railway company had 
interfered with the apparatus, and it was 
proved that they had inserted a tap before 
the pipe entered the regulator,’ and had 
also hammered the safety valve. The 
Courts in Canada had found against the 
gas company, and that company appealed 
to the Privy Council. There . being no 
contractual obligation between the plaintiffs 
and the gas company the Court, had to 
consider what duty the gas company owed 
to the plaintiffs, and it held on decided cases 
that. in the case of the supply of articles 
dangerous in themselves a peculiar duty 
was imposed on those supplying them, and 
that in the absence of due precaution it 
was no defence to say the accident would not 
have happened but for some other agency 
unless the proximate cause was the conscious 
act of the other agency. In the case in ques- 
tion the jury had found that there was 
negligence because the safety valve was 
installed with an emission into the shop 
instead of into the open air. The true cause 
of the escape of gas was left in doubt, but 
it occurred at the safety valve, not at the 
tap inserted by the servants of the railway 
company, and the Court held that, initial 


“negligence having been found against the gas 


company, they had failed -to prove that the 


proximate cause of the accident was due to 


the intervention of the Railway Company’s ser : 
vants and that the gas company were liable. , | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
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communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communica- 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the ——- of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory, The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 
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MEETING, 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 2 aft 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Instiiution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 


——_—_—_+--o——_——_ 


#llustrations. 


PROPOSED ADDITIONS TO THE TOWN 
HALL, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


PAE illustrate this week Messrs. 
41 Warwick & Hall’s design for the 
proposed additions to the Town 
Hall, Stoke-on-Trent. As we 
stated last week, this design was placed 
second by the assessor, and the second 
premium was awarded them by the Town 
Council. As in the opinion of the Council 
the cost of the first and third designs was 
excessive, these premiums were not awarded. 
Messrs. Warwick & Hall reported on their 
design as follows :— : 

In preparing the accompanying design, 
particular care has been taken in the planning 
of the large hall, small hall, and court, so 
that each one is entirely distinct, with separ- 
ate entrances from the street, and yet they 
may be all used together or in conjunction 
with the existing buildings. The present 
entrance is thus utilised to the fullest possible 
extent, and the existing staircase is remodelled 
on a scale suitable to the new surroundings. 

The committee rooms and spare rooms 
are so placed that they may be used in connec- 
tion with every part of the building for the 
purpose of retiring rooms, refreshment or 
jury rooms, etc. 

The existing buildings are not altered 
except in the matter of the new staircase, 
and the mortuary and stable buildings are 
untouched. 

The large store in the present basement, 
and the means of access thereto, will remain 
unaltered. 

The basement kitchen is connected by 
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lifts to the serving-room on the first-floor 
adjoining both the present assembly-room 
and the new supper-room, in both of which 
banquets may be served direct. 

The elevations carry the horizontal lines 
of the existing buildings, and conform to 
them in general character. 





DESIGN FOR BURSLEM MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 


THE general lines of the design are dictated 
by the necessity for absolute economy to 
meet the somewhat inadequate limit of cost: 
The simple symmetrical grouping natural] 
arises out of the positions into which the 
large hall, small hall, and courts necessaril 
arrange ‘themselves on the site, and the treaj. 
ment of the external design in a rather simple 
manner is prompted by a desire to keep in 
character with the surroundings in which the 
buildings are to be placed. 

E. Montacve Tuomas; 


eet 


NORTH AISLE, ST. BARTHOLOMEW, 
SMITHFIELD. 

THE illustration shows the north choir 
aisle of St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. Ono 
of the later pointed arches is seen in the fore- 
ground, and beyond it the Norman arcade 
and the commencement of the bend of tho 
apse. 

The illustration is from a photograph by 
Miss A. G. Weaver, of Hampstead. 


EQ 


New Cuurcu, Catciirre.—At the mining 
village of Catcliffe, near Rotherham, -the 
foundation-stone of a new church, to be 
dedicated to St. Mary, was recently laid. 
When completed the building will pro- 
vide accommodation for 300 people. The 
contractors are Messrs. Thomas Roper & 
Sons, Ltd., of Sheffield, who are carrying out 
the work under the personal superintendence 
of the architect, Mr. J. E. Knight, of 
Rotherham. 

















View in North Aisle, St. Bartholomew, Smithfield. From a photograph by Miss A. G. Weaver. 
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EL FARM BUILDINGS, OTTAWA, 
an CANADA. 


ProBABLY some amount of interest may 
attach to the description of a model horse- 
parn and a model cattle-barn which have 
been erected by the Canadian Government 
at the Central Experimental Farm at 
Ottawa. The particulars are given in the 
annual Report of the Canadian Minister of 
Agriculture. ? 

The- stables were built to accommodate 
twenty-three horses. The ground-plan ex- 
plains itself for the most part, whilst the 
section shows wall and floor construction and 
the system of ventilation. The walls, starting 
at the outside, are built with vertical inch- 
dressed timber, battens over joints, two build- 
ing papers; rough lumber, horizontal; 6-in. 
studs and air space ; rough lumber, horizontal ; 
building paper; V-joint inside finish. The 
ceiling or upper floor is constructed similarly, 
joists supported by two beams resting on 
stall posts. The foundation was built of 
concrete. The floor, a regular cement one, 
with the necessary pitches or inclines, etc., 
was built of rather unusual strength on 
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depth of stone was laid on the ground, a 
layer of about 5 in. ot concrete, one cement, 
three sand, eight gravel followed, and finished 
off with a second layer, one part cement, 
two and a-half parts coarse sand, and half a 
part crushed granite. The surface of the 
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Farm Buildings, Ottawa: Plan of Cattle Houses. 
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when once hay is started it drops to mangers. 
This plan of feeding long hay has been found 
very satisfactory. The stable is equipped 
with two distinct systems of ventilation, 
the King and the Rutherford, either of which 
may be operated independently of the other. 

Describing the cow-house, the Report 
states that the floor is of cement. The main 
pissages are about 7 ft. wide. The stands 
vary in Jength, the largest being 6 ft. 4in. 
from gutter to stanchion bed. The main 
house wil] accommodate about ninety head of 
cattle, and is lighted by 450 sq. ft. of glass, 
practically every foot of which admits the 
direct rays of the sun for a longer or shorter 
period every sunny day. This shows about 
5 sq. ft. of glass or light: per head, which helps 
to render things bright, cheerful, and sanitary. 
Fresh air is admitted at the floor level by 
means of air-ducts. 

No cetails as to cust are given. 

nd ens 

ARTIFICIAL STONE FOR FOOTWAYS. 

At the annual meeting of the Incorporated 
Association of Municipal and County Engi- 


neers, held in London on June 24, 25, 26, 
Mr. Reginald Brown, A.M.Inst.C.1., Engi- 





neer and Surveyor to the Southall-Norwood 
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Urban District Council, read a paper on 
this subject. After some preliminary re- 
marks, he said that the materials in general 
use for the manufacture of artificial paving 
slabs are granite chippings and cement, but 
in some cases crushed York stone or crushed 
clinker takes the place of granite chippings. 
Cement.—-The best firms are very particular 
as to the quality of the cement used by them. 
They have their own specification for the 
cement, which follows closely on the lines 
of the British standard specification. The 
good quality of British cement is so well 
secured and assured from the best works 
that the different results obtainable under 
breaking and wearing tests must be attributed 
to other causes than the cement. 
Aggregate.—The kind of granite used 
depends in a great measure upon the position 
of the works, their nearness to the quarrv and 
the cost of carriage, but it is a sine quad non 
that the hardest granite should be used. 
The specific gravity of the granite used 
will have some bearing upon the number of 
slabs to the ton, and consequently upon the 
cost at which the slabs can be supplied, and 
also upon the durahility of the slabs under 
wear. The granite chippings used generally 
come from Leicestershire quarries ; they are 
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tough and hard and make excellent material 
but even with these granites the specific 
gravity varies from 2°63 to 2°99, so that the 
slabs made will also vary in weight, Crushed 
clinker produces a stone which is not so 
heavy as those made with a heavier and 


more dense aggregate, such as granite 
chippings. 


Size of Aggregate.—The tendency is to use 
granite chippings crushed to }-in. gauge 
but as the chief aim is to obtain as dense 
a concrete as possible, it would be interesting 
to know whether this could not be attained 
and a stronger slab manufactured by the 
admixture of granite chippings so graded jn 
size and in such proportions as would render 
the percentage of voids at a minimum, and 
by this means use a smaller quantity of 
cement. 

Cleanness of Aggregate.—Tests have been 
made from time to time as to the value of 
eliminating the fine dust from granite chip- 
pings preparatory to making up the test 
cubes, and whilst it is evident that dust, as 
dust, should not be present, it appears that 
if the material is properly selected a small 
amount of granite dust, as very fine chippings, 
affects the strength to a very small degree 
so long as the dust plus the cementing 
material does not exceed the amount required 
to fill the voids in the crushed granite, and 
so long as the cemeting material can sur- 
round all the particles, 

Voids.—A fairly accurate method of finding 
the percentage of voids in the granite chip- 
pings is to take a quantity of the aggregate, 
place it in a vessel of known capacity, shake 
down and level and add water from a vessel 
of known capacity. The amount of water 
used after taking into account that taken 
up by the aggregate will give the volume of 
the voids, and from this the percentage can 
be ascertained. The author has carried out 
several tests to ascertain the percentage of 
voids in granite chippings, such as is used 
for the manufacture of artificial stone paving, 
and finds that a fair figure to take is 45 to 
50 per cent. by volume. As the chippings 
were measured loose the percentage of voits 
would be less in tamped or machine-made 
concrete. 

Types of Stone.—The manufacture may be 
conveniently divided into three leads :— 

I. Machine made. 

2. Hand made. 

3. Partly machine and partly hand made. 

Apparatus Used.—The apparatus used in 
the manufacture of machine-made_ slabs 
consists of automatic appliances for the 
accurate measuring of the various constitu- 
ents, mixing machinery, moulds, and presses. 

There is no doubt that an accurate measur 
ing of the constituents is essential if one 1s 
to get the best results, and from the tests 
earried out by the author this becomes very 
apparent by reason of the varying specific 
gravity of the concrete cubes obtained from 
thesame makers. This may, of course, be due 
partly to the method: of mixing adopted, but 
even with careful mixing the specific gravity 
of cubes from the same slabs do not agree. 
As far as possible it is advisable to remove 
the human equation from this part of the 
manufacture of paving stones, and therefore 
it is apparent that machine mixing is to be 
preferred, although mixing by hand will 
have its adherents. Some companies making 
stone by hand use wood moulds, whilst 
others use those made of steel. The former 
are cheaper in first cost, but more costly 
and troublesome to maintain, as they be- 


come ragged at the edges and consequently 


affect the arrises of the manufactured stone. 
Steel moulds on the other hand give sharp 
arrises to the stones and are practically 
permanent and indestructible. Jn machine- 
made slabs the wet concrete is filled into the 
moulds or mould forming part of the machine, 
a loose, but elosely fitting and perfectly true 
metal plate is first placed in the mould, this 
mould is then filled with concrete which 1s 
levelled and is consolidated by means of a 
ram which commences with a pressure 0 





500 Ib. per square inch and is increased by 
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intensifying to about 3,500 Ib. per square inch, 
when this operation 1s completed the slab 
and loose plate is forced out of the mould 
and taken to the silicating tanks, or indu- 
rating tanks, or placed in drying-sheds to 
mature, some firms adopting the method 
of keeping the slabs damp in the sheds by 
watering them occasionally. It is claimed 
that a machine-made slab is more dense and 
durable than a hand-made slab. When the 
slab is made by hand the wet concrete is 
placed in the mould and is ‘“ tamped” 
thoroughly to remove all air holes as far as 
ossible, some firms using shaking machines 
to attain the same object. 

Machine-made versus Hand-made Slabs. 
So far as density is concerned, it appears 
on the face that machine-made slabs should 
be heavier than hand-made slabs ; but this 
does not occur in practice to a very noticeable 
extent. The author has had slabs made 
from the same aggregate in the same pro- 
portions both by machinery and by hand, 
and he finds that, in some cases, the hand- 
made slab has been the heavier of the two. 
So far as the wearing qualities are concerned, 
the tests given later on in this paper speak 
for themselves. 

Absorption of Water.—To test the absorp- 
tion of hand-made against machine-made 
slabs, the author had some bars of concrete 
made 24 in. long by 2 in. wide and 2 in. deep, 
and after three months he found that the 
hand-made slabs contained about 6 per cent. 
of moisture against 4} per cent. in the 
machine-made slabs. After they had been 
dried and weighed the bars were steeped in 
water for a period of eighteen hours and then 
weighed again, and it was found that the 
hand-made slabs had absorbed slightly less 
moisture than they originally contained, 
whereas the machine-made slabs had 
absorbed slightly more, but the difference was 
so slight in the former as to be hardly 
noticeable, whereas in the latter the percen- 
tage was much greater. 

Breaking Strength—sSo far as this is con- 
eoerned, the hand-made slabs were in many 
instances found to be quite as strong as 
machine-made slabs. 

Krom this it would appear that properly 
made hand-made slabs are as good as machine= 
made slabs, 

Density of Slabs.—The average weight of 
a cubic foot of concrete composed of three 
of granite chippings to one of cement may 
be taken to be 150 Ib. and a stone at this 
weight will represent a specific gravity 
of 2°4; of this the moisture may be taken 
to he 5 per cent., bringing down the specific 
gravity of the cement and concrete to 2°28. 
In the above proportions the granite 
chippings will represent a specific gravity 
of 1°72, leaving the voids as 35 per cent. to 
42 per cent., according to the weight of the 
granite used for the chippings. 

Durability.—There is no doubt that the 
best test for durability is the actual wear in 
the stone when laid in a thoroughfare sub- 
jected to atmospheric influences. A con- 
siderable number of years have now elapsed 
since some of the artificial stones first came 
Into use, and members of the Association 
have had ample opportunities of gauging the 
Wear of such stones under ordinary cone 
ditions. It is, however, difficult to compar- 
One stone with another when laid as footway 
paving, as they cannot be subjected to 
exactly similar conditions. The author has 
therefore tested some scores of samples of 
Stones for their wearing qualities. The stones 
tested were as follows : Victoria, Aberdeen, 
Adamant, Empire, Non-slip, Granolite, 
Imperial, Thames, Excelsior, Croft, Cliffe 
Hill, Alexandra, Atlas, and a paving made 
from destructor clinker. 

Mca manufacturers were good enough to 
weed pla = out from the acutual 
2in. by 2 in by ry “> as near as possible 
> gh h, “ie 2 in. or wearing properties 
author adopted the “rubbing test” as 

follows :— {ts 
pore nal vertical gas-engine of 2}-horse- 
was requisitioned for the purpose, 
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{ and an emery wheel attached to an extension 
of the fly-wheel axle. The cubes were held 
in a wooden frame on the face of the emery 
wheel by means of an iron bar pivoted to a 
rigid wooden frame, extending over the stone 
under test with a weight depending from 
the further end. 

By this means an equal pressure was 
applied throughout the tests to all the 
stones and the human equation eliminated. 
Each test consisted in allowing the engine 
to run for fifteen minutes at 220 revolutions 
per minute. The result of these tests proved 
that the majority of the stones on the market 
showed comparatively little wear, the hand- 
made comparing very well with the machine- 
made slabs. . . . 

Maturity.—It goes without saying that a 
slab, to be suitable for footway paving, 
should be “ mature,” and the general rule is 
to insist upon a guarantee that the slabs shall 
be twelve months old before delivery on the 
works. It is difficult, of course, after the 
slabs have been delivered on the works to 
subject all to tests to prove their maturity. 

Of late years, no doubt owing to the large 
number of manufacturers, a specified break- 
ing stress has been applied and required by 
municipal engineers, and manufacturers are 
now alive to the fact, and in many instances 
the test is applied by the manufacturers at 
their own works, and a certificate issued 
with all consignments ; but the majority of 
municipal engineers like to see the test applied 
themselves. The best manufacturers are 
only too willing to submit their stones to any 
reasonable breaking test in the presence of 
the engineer, as it is to their interest entirely 
to supply a stone which will meet with 
approval. The result has been that several 
tests have been suggested and adopted 
by different municipal engineers, but the 
author thinks it will be agreed that a general 
test should be adopted, so that manufacturers 
may know what to expect, and so that all 
manufacturers may be placed on the same 
and equal footing. 

The usual thing is to select a certain number 
of stones out of a specified consignment, 
and if any or a certain proportion of these 
stones break under the test to be applied, 
the consignment is rejected. 

Owing to the uncertain mixing and manu- 
facture of slabs it is therefore advisable 
to adopt a reasonable breaking test, and 
not one which might possibly be reached 
in exceptional cases. 

In order to ascertain the strength of a beam 
as compared with any load it may have to 
carry it is necessary to ascertain the nature 
and extent of the external forces at work 
tending to break a beam across, together 
with the internal forces which are resisting 
this tendency to rupture. 

It is a well-known fact that in timber beams 
the upper half is in compression and the lower 
half in tension, and although the constituents 
of concrete are granular and not fibrous, 
it will be assumed that similar strains are 
set up. 

When a beam is loaded uniformly the 
bending moment, graphically, takes the 
form of a parabola, the greatest moment being 
at the centre, and is represented by 
~ where W is the total load and / the span. 
When the load is concentrated at the centre 
the bending moment, graphically, takes the 
form of a triangle, and the formula becomes 

y 
a hence a beam loaded uniformly will bear 
twice the load as when the load is central, 
There are many degrees between each of 
these extremes, and the results obtained by 
various manufacturers and municipal engi- 
neers may be, and no doubt are, due to the 
fact that the loads are not applied centraily ; 
this could be obviated if the tests were 
reduced to an equivalent central load, or, 
better still, if the central load was generally 
adopted. The most severe breaking load 





that can be applied is therefore to concen- 
trate the load at the centre of the slab. The 
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load should be applied on a3 simall an area as 
possible, otherwise it will take somewhat the 
form of a partially distributed load. If the 
load could be applied on a knife edge across 
the centre of the stone, it would be all that 
could be desired, but as the general rule is 
to use slabs as the load, it becomes necessary 
to apply it on a flat surface. Manufac- 
turers could no doubt use some form of 
hydraulic apparatus in which the load could 
be applied on a knife edge and applied 
gradually, or the load could be applied by 
means of weight sliding on a long lever arm ; 
by either of these means the actual breaking 
load or the test load could be applicd without 
jerks and applied at the proper place. We 
have, however, to deal with the tests as 
they exist. Experience has shown that 
4 in. is about the narrowest width that can 
be used under these conditions. It is there- 
fore suggested that when slabs are used as 
the load the slab under test should rest on 
knife edges, across the width of the slab, 
placed 11 in. on either side of the centre 
of the slab, and the load applied, stone by 
stone, as carefully as possible, to prevent 
jarring. A good method is to use slabs 
2 ft. 6 in. long, as the load, placed with their 
long axes alternately across the width and 
length of the slab under test, thus giving 
a “‘hand-hold ” during loading. 

The resistance afforded by the internal 
structure of the slab is given by a number 
of closely adhering grains. It is difficult 
to state the actual position of the neutral 
axis in any particular slab, but if it is taken 
along the centre of the depth, the cemented 
grains below the centre line is subject to 
tension, and the grains above the centre 
line is subject to compression. 

On this assumption the grains on the 
lower face would be subject to the greatest 
tensile stress, but the area subjected to 
tension will depend upon the position of the 
neutral axis. 

Simple concrete will fail in tension long 
before its failure takes place by compression, 
hence this stress is generally taken. 

From extended experiments upon both 
slabs and test bars the author finds that the 
modulus of rupture, or the “ tensile strength 
per unit of area of extreme fibre ”’ of concrete 
as used in paving slabs, may be taken as from 
770 Ib. per square inch to 1,155 Ib. per 
square inch, and at these figures the con- 
centrated breaking loads should be from 
20 ewt. to 30 ewt. 

Specification.—After tests spreading over 
several years, the author has adopted the 
following specification :— 

Artificial Stone Paving.—The paving to be 
obtained from an approved manufacturer in 
stones not less than 4 ft. in superficial area, 
unless otherwise sanctioned, and to be 2 in. 
thick. 

The manufacturer or manufacturers must 
give a written guarantee to the contractor 
and the surveyor that the stones proposed 
to be supplied by him or them have been 
in stock at least twelve months before de- 
livery upon the works. The stone to be made 
of granite chippings and Portland cement, 
well mixed together. Either machine-made 
or hand-made slabs will be accepted. The 
stones will be required to have both top 
and bottom faces equal in character and 
finish, the stones to be out of winding, the 
edges and arrises to be true and clean. 
When the stones are delivered on the job 
the surveyor will select a number of stones 
in the proportion of four slabs for every 
street, or for every 400 vds. supplied, which- 
ever is the smaller, and a test will be applied 
in the following manner :— 

The stone to be tested will rest on knife 
edges (placed 11 in. on either side of the 
centre of the longest dimension of the stone) 
and a piece of 4-in. by 3-in. timber laid flat 
across the centre of the stone at its narrowest 
dimension, and the load applied by means of 
similar slabs piled one on the other. 

If the stones do not comply with the 
requirements above specified, or (on testing) 
any or either of the stones break at less than 
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20 cwt., the whole consignment will be 
rejected, and must be removed from the 
works on notice from the surveyor, The 
contractor must provide in his price for the 
necessary assistance for testing, and also 
for any stones broken during the tests. 


——___--~+>-- _—_—_—_ 
Lirchxological Societies. 





MEETING OF GLASGOW AND NEWCASTLE 
ARCH ZOLOGISTS. 

On Friday and Saturday last week the 
members of the Newcastle Society of Anti- 
quaries held a country meeting on the line 
of the Roman Wall, in conjunction with the 
members of the Glasgow Archeological 
Society. The representatives of the Glasgow 
Society arrived in Newcastle on Thursday 
evening. The party included Dr. George 
Neilson, Procurator-Fiscal of Glasgow 
(President), and Sir Archibald Lawrie. On 
their arrival at the Central Station, New- 
castle, they were met by Mr. Robert Blair and 
Mr. R.Oliver Heslop, the Honorary Secretaries 
of the Newcastle Society, and the Rev. C. E. 
Adamson, who conducted them to the Castle, 
the headquarters of the Newcastle Society. 
The party was conducted over the Castle 
and the Black Gate by Mr. Heslop, and tea 
was afterwards served in the Castle. The 
party left the city early on Friday morning 
for Hexham, whence they drove to Choller- 
ford. After visiting the remains of the 
Roman bridge across the Tyne at Choller- 
ford, the station of Cilurnum, and the museum 
the party partook of lunch, after which the 
drive along the line of the Roman Wall was 
resumed to as far as Housesteads. The 
Housesteads Mile Castle inspected, the party 
made their way back to Hexham by way of 
Bardon Mill and Chesterholm. On Saturday 
a visit was made to the Roman remains now 
being excavated at Corstopitum. The party 
were conducted over the excavations by 
Professor Haverfield, of Oxford ; Mr. R. H. 
Foster, who is in charge; and Mr..W. H. 
Knowles, of Newcastle, who assisted with 
explanations. Professor Haverfield went 
briefly over the ground covered during the four 
years, and said it was one of the most im- 
portant sites hitherto found in Roman 
Britain, and the discoveries made were of 
unparalleled importance. He dealt with the 
recent discovery of a trough worn round 
the edges with semicircles. There was 
a dispute as to what had done this, knives, 
buckets, and the necks of cows being given 
as agencies. He was inclined to favour 
buckets. Another trough had been found 
at the back of the town, and from it they 
were trying to trace the watercourse which 
must have brought water down from the 
hill behind. Turning to the big building 
discovered at the end of last season, Professor 
Havertield pointed out the masonry of which 
it was composed, remarking that it was better 
masonry and more solid than he had seen 
anywhere else in Roman Britain, even in 
Bath. They had not yet been able to fix 
its use, although apparently the northern 
part had not been finished. The building 
was similar to a forum, but had not the 
usual corridors, and, in fact, did not exactly 
resemble any forum, basilica, or pratorium 
known. From its character, however, he 
deduced that it was such a building that no 
one but a State, and probably only the war 
office of a State, would have put it up. This 
year, he added, they had not been able to 
open up very much ground, and the buildings 
found were not of first importance. They 
included a large hypocaust, with two apses, 
another granary, and several other buildings 
of the same character. Certain articles 
found, however, had been of the greatest 
importance, these including pottery which 
dated back to the Ist century A.p., the time 
of Agricola. The visitors subsequently 
went over the site, and afterwards inspected 
in the museum the pottery referred to and 
other interesting items. One of these was a 
mould, from which a cast has-been taken, 
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which is believed to represent a local god. 
Two finely preserved statuettes of Mercury 
and Cybele were also shown, and a piece of 
chain mail made of bronze and iron, the 
former being regarded as conclusive evidence 
of its Roman origin. 


YORKSHIRE ARCH ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday, the 18th inst., the mem- 
bers of the Yorkshire Archeological Society 
paid a visit to some of the places of 
interest within that part of Yorkshire 
known of old as the Forest of Bowland. 
Driving from Chatburn Station, the party 
traversed a succession of country lanes to 
Sawley Abbey. The ruins of Sawley are not 
imposing ; little beyond the ground plan 
and a few shapeless walls are now to be traced. 
The site was roughly cleared some sixty 
years ago, but it is now quite overgrown, 
and Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, F.R.1.B.A., 
who explained the history and the relics to 
the party, took occasion to suggest the desira- 
bility of a complete investigation. So much 
had, he pointed out, been learnt in recent 
years with regard to the plan of a Cistercian 
abbey that a fresh clearance of the site would 
assuredly be productive, and it need not be 
costly. The abbey was a minor star in 
the great group of Cistercian abbeys which 
form the antiquarian glory of the county. It 
was founded by a Yorkshireman, William 
de Perey, Lord of Topcliffe and Spofforth, 
whose relative from his castle at Mulgrave 
had reinstated the Benedictine Abbey of 
Whitby, and later, when further endowments 
were required, they came from Percy’s 
daughter and her tenants the Vavasours, 
from land at Tadcaster and at Hunslet. 
Tracing in detail the history of the place, Mr. 
Kitson showed that its record was one of 
almost continuous poverty, for the place did 
not secure rich gifts such as those which went 
to Kirkstall and Fountains, and the monks 
themselves were dissatisfied with the site. 
Under Mr. Kitson’s guidance the ground 
plan, which follows the usual type and has 
many interesting parallels with Kirkstall and 
Fountains, was studied as thoroughly as the 
rain would permit. Lunch was then taken 
at the Spread Eagle Hotel, Sawley, and 
subsequently the party crossed the beautiful 
valley of the Ribble and drove forward to the 
ancient hall of Bashall, near the little hamlet 
of Bashall Eaves. Their way took them 
within site of the hall of Waddington, where, 
during the Wars of the Roses, King Henry VI. 
lay for a while concealed. Without, how- 
ever, stopping to inspect the building, the 
party drove forward to Bashall, where they 
were received by Colonel J. W. R. Parker, 
F.S.A., who gave some historical notes on 
the families who had owned the building. 
The chief interest of the building lay, how- 
ever, in the fact that it afforded exceptionally 
interesting relics of early domestic architec- 
ture. The hall itself is of early Tudor work, 
and there is in the rear a large building, witha 
picturesque wooden gallery, which, according 
to tradition, was the “barrack” of the 
retainers of the Talbots. This is of still 
greater antiquity than the hall. Mr. Kitson, 
who spoke on the architectural interests of 
the place, indeed, attributed it to the latter 
part of the XVth century. Speaking with 
special reference to the hall, Mr. Kitson said 
that house-building in the early Tudor period 
was of an essentially English type. Sawley 
Abbey, which had just been visited, traced 
its origin to a foreign type and a Burgundian 
plan, but Bashall was a home product such 
as could neither have been originated nor 
imitated by foreign contemporaries. The 
fortified house, or castle, which until the end 
of the Wars of the Roses was a necessity in 
England, was a piece of military rather than 
of domestic architecture, and as such was 
naturally governed by the international rules 
of war, just as church architecture was 
governed by the ritual which obtained 
throughout Christendom. But after the 
Wars of the Roses the fortified house fell into 
disuse, and the English house was evolved. 
Relieved from the necessity of having mere 
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slits for the admission of light the house 
designers revelled in large and man 

mullioned windows. After leaving Bashall 
the members were received by Colonel Parker 
in his historic home of Browsholme. Colone| 
Parker, in a short address, told some of the 
historical associations of the spot. A short 
address was also given by Mr. Kitson, who 
showed that Browsholme Hall had been 
subjected to so many alterations as to be a 
veritable architectural puzzle. Subsequently 
the party were entertained to afternoon tea 
by Colonel and Mrs. Parker, and before they 
returned to their conveyances for the home. 
ward journey inspection was made of the 
many objects of interest which are preserved 
in the hall.—Yorkshire Observer. 


a os 
Competition Mews, 


STOKE-ON-TRENT TOWN HALL EXTENSION SCHEME, 


We mentioned last week the result of this 
competition. We are now enabled to give the 
names of the authors of the. designs placed 
first and third by the assessor but disqualified 
by the Committee. The authors of the design 
wi Mao first were Messrs. Garratt & Simister, 
Norwich Union-chambers, Congreve-street, Bir- 
mingham ; the third was by Mr. William Hey. 
wood, of the same address. 


WELSH NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


Dr. W. E. Hoyle, Director of the National 
Museum of Wales, has issued a list of con- 
ditions and instructions to architects who in- 
tend to compete for the national buildings to 
be reared in Cathays Park, Cardiff. He states 
that the Council of the National Museum is 
prepared to receive designs for the: new 
museum at a cost for the completed building 
of 250,000/., inclusive of carving, but exclusive 
of decorative sculpture, that may be presented 
later, for which positions should be provided 
by the architect. It is thought that about one- 
third of the building will be erected in the 
first instance, and this portion will probably 
have to house temporarily all the six depart- 
ments. From the position of the site on the 
east side of the City Hall and the relation of 
the Law Courts, on its west side, to that build- 
ing as a centre, it is thought desirable that 
externally the museum building should be 
designed in harmony with these buildings, that, 
so far as possible, it may be in sympathy with 
the gencral scheme adopted. All elevations 
must be executed in best Portland stone. ‘The 
competition is open to all architects, aud com- 
petitors are invited to make every provision 
they consider necessary for such an institution, 
whether such provision is included in_ the 
schedule and other papers or not. The designs 
will be submitted to the assessors, Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A., Mr. John James Burnet, 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.1B.A,, 
who will advise the Committee which is, in 
their opinion, .the design most suitable for 
adoption, and unless some adequate reason 
exists to the contrary (of which the Council, 
with the advice of their assessors, shall be sole 
judge), the author of the said design will be 
appointed architect for the museum. The 
author of the design placed second by the 
assessors will receive a premium of 200/., that 
placed third 150/., and that placed fourth 100. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


With reference to the notices on p. 312 of the 
Board of Trade Journal of February 18, and 
p. 429 of the issue of May 27, on the subject of 
an announcement inviting plans and offers for 
the construction of the Polyclinic Institute of 
José de San Martin, H.M. Consul at Buenos 
Ayres (Mr. A. C. Ross, C.B.), has forwarded 
a pamphlet containing the terms and con- 
ditions of the competition. The plans must be 
submitted before December 10. The pamphlet 
referred to may be seen by British firms 10 
terested on application at the Commercia 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Tue THeory or Structures. By R. J. 
Woods, M.E., M.Inst.C.E., with 157 illustra- 
tions. Pp. 276. (London: Edward Arnold. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Remrorcep ConcreTe IN Europe. ae 
A. Ladd Colby. Published by_the Chemical 
Publishing Company, Easton, Pa. (London: 
Williams & Norgate. Pp. 260.) seal 

Tue Leap AND Zinc Piements. By Cliffor 
Dyer Holley, M.S., Ph.D. Pp. 340. (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons; London: Chap- 
man & Hall, Ltd. 12s. 6c. net.) 
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Correspondence. 


SLATING. 
. ”? 

Sin,—Replying to “ Zax,” I beg to say that I 
Pea. high-pitched roofs and have not 
used soakers, but have provided secret gutters 
under the slates parallel with the hips; and 
before slating, the hips have been covered with 





lead and dropped into the gutter as shown, 























lead indicated by thick line in the accompany- 
ing sketch. These gutters are on both sides 
of the hips, and made to discharge into the 
ordinary gutter. This is a very satisfactory 
method—A, hip; B, roof hoarding; C, gutter ; 
D, lead; E, slate batten; F, slates. 

ARGUS. 





Sir,—If my advice to “ Zax” does not come 
too late to be of service, may I tell him that 
in my experience slate and a half at the hips, 
or slates of such width as will allow each when 
cut to be secured by two nails, will produce a 
mitred hip perfect in form and perfectly 
secure against weather if properly executed ? 
The employment of any ‘ putty” or mastic 
bed will not only fail permanently to hold in 
its place a small triangular slate secure with 
one nail, but it will cockle up the hip, render- 
ing the mitreing untrue, and its appearance 
unsightly. Soakers, I may add, are_ quite 
unnecessary. ©. dE. 


—_ <—-~ 
ow 


LONDON AND DISTRICT BOROUGH 
COUNCILS. 

Brentford.—Dr. Henry Bott, the Medical 
Officer of Health, writes, in his annual report, 
that several blocks of insanitary property were 
reported upon during 1908 as being unfit for 
human habitation, and closing orders were 
made. Something accordingly had been done, 
he says, to remove a black spot from Brent- 
ford, but very much more will be required 
before the town can be modernised. ‘There 
are scores of back-to-back houses very old and 
dilapidated which ought to be closed ; some are 
built chiefly of wood, which are extremely 
dangerous in case of fire. The difficulty he 
found in dealing with any of these properties 
is the organised delay which is adopted. After 
he had inspected the houses, a letter is written 
to the owner, who promises to do everything 
required. He is so leisurely in doing this that 
he is pressed to make a beginning. Then he 
sends in a specification of what he thinks is 
necessary, which is always quite inadequate, 
and so the ball is kept rolling. Meanwhile it 
is hoped that this business will occupy the 
attention of the Medical Officer, and that he 
shall not worry the owners of other property 
as bad as this one. Although progress is thus 
slower than could be wished, Dr. Bott says he 
1s determined to continue his efforts, and in 
the end overcome the passive resisters. 

Greenwich.—Dr. E. G. Annis, the Medical 
Officer of Health, in his annual report, which 

as just been issued, makes the following 
remarks upon the nuisances arising from the 
London County Council sewers :—‘‘ This 
department still continues to receive complaints 
as to offensive smells emanating from the 
London County Council’s main sewer as it 
ocagg through the borough. Communications 

ave frequently passed between the two 
authorities. Conferences between the two 
puthorities have been held, various promises 
ave been made and withdrawn. Much trouble 
pon been occasioned to this department in 

‘ining sites for the erection of ventilating 
shafts, both free and for a nominal charge, 
" to the present nothing whatever has 
it igri to a this nuisance. Undoubtedly 

: with truth be said that as far as 
nuisances of this sort are concerned in this 
+ the London County Council, by means 
serious cit Sewerage system, are the most 
Pt offenders. The following is an illus- 
adopted of the peculiar methods at times 

Ke ed by the London County Council. 

all; oe has had a sewer passing along 
Se i gbptarn Charlton, for some time, and 
tele never received complaints with 
the geal ha. offensive smells emanating from 
Sia wa ~ manholes of this sewer until the 

ather in the early part of the summer, 
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when serious complaints began to be made by 
residents and others from this neighbourhood. 
The offensive emanations were readily traced 
to an open surface manhole in the roadway, 
and as the London County Council had recently 
taken into use their new outfall sewer, which 
crosses this road, having at this spot a surface 
ventilator in the roadway, it was thought that 
the smell came from the new County Council 
outfall sewer. I immediately wrote to the 
County Council officials drawing their atten- 
tion to these complaints, when they very 
quickly replied that the smells emanated from 
our local sewer grating, and not from their 
surface ventilator, which was sealed up. This 
being such an unusual condition of affairs for 
our local sewer, an investigation was made, 
and it seems at the time the new outtall sewer, 
passing along the Wellington-road, Charlton, 
below this Council’s sewer, which passes along 
the road, was constructed, a vertical connexion 
some 22 ft. long was made from the lower new 
outfall sewer up into the local Wellington-road 
sewer, this connexion being made entirely 
against the wish of this Council and their 
officers; thus this vertical shaft was passing a 
very objectionable odour from the County 
Council’s new outfall sewer up into our local 
sewer, thence through our local sewer grating 
into the roadway; accordingly, although the 
smells evidently arose from the new outfall 
sewer, yet they emanated from our surface 
ventilator, and the County Council’s reply to 
our complaint would seem to indicate that they 
would wish to make this Council responsible 
for the objectionable smells complained of. 
Needless to say, steps were immediately taken 
to satisfactorily deal with this vertical shaft. 
Unfortunately, it has been thought that 
this Council could take no action’ short 
of an action in the High Court, which 
doubtless would have to go to the highest 
Court, and thus occasion considerable expendi- 
ture; but during the year the opinion of Mr. 
A. MacMorran, M.A., K.C., has been taken, 
and as this indicates there may be another 
method for taking action, definite evidence 
upon which to base the case is now being col- 
lected. I certainly think it is a great pity that 
the London County Council, who profess to 
have the public health and the good of the 
public generally so much at heart, have not 
seen their way to do something, for even 
although it might turn out to be ineffectual, 
still the fact of having attempted something 
would show their willingness to act up to their 
profession in the matter, especially when 
measures, which it is thought would prove, at 
any rate, helpful could be adopted at a very 
trifling expense. It is with much regret that 
I have to place on record the fact that the 
large amounts of money expended by the County 
Council in providing the relief sewers through 
this district have not been entirely effectual. 
At times of sudden great rainfall, doubtless 
combined with certain states of the tide, we 
still find that the water from the sewers backs 
up and discharges into the yards and premises 
of the low-lying parts of this borough.’ 

Iiford.—Dr. C. F. Stovin, the Medical Officer 
of Health, refers in his annual report to the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining suitable tips 
for the disposal of house refuse, and says the 
erection of a destructor is a matter of con- 
siderable urgency. During 1908 a new sewer 
was laid down along Fencepiece-road. This 
takes the drainage from several cottages that 
were formerly drained into cesspools, with 
overflows into ditches. In August there was 
a violent explosion at the sewage works, in- 
volving the destruction of one septic tank and 
some drainage to the neighbouring ones. Mr. 
A. J. Martin, M.Inst.C.E., was called in by 
the Council to report as to the cause, and gave 
as his opinion that it was due to the lighting 
back of the inflammable gases conveyed from 
the tanks to the boiler. He also made various 
suggestions to prevent a similar recurrence. 
The Wanstead Urban District Council’s sewago 
works adjoin the boundary of this district in 
one portion, and during 1907 there were: com- 
plaints of a nuisance arising from these works. 
During 1908 an enlargement of their contact- 
bed system was carried out, and, if properly 
managed, one would hope, Dr. Stovin writes, 
that there will be no recurrence of any trouble 
from these works. 

Wimbledon.—The report of Mr. Henry 
Johnson, the Chief Sanitary Inspector, states 
that during the year the work of the depart- 
ment had been carried on in conjunction with 
property owners, agents, and builders with 
almost perfect harmony. Proof of this, Mr. 
Johnson says, was afforded by the very rare 
occasions on which legal proceedings had to be 
resorted to; 774 notices in respect of 1,038 
houses were served in connexion with the 
abatement of nuisances under the Public 
Health Acts, and the remedying of contraven- 
tions of the by-laws and other statutes which 
are under the jurisdiction of an inspector. It 
was pleasing to note that it was only found 
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necessary to serve 158 statutory notices respect- 
ing 189 houses at the instances of the sanitary 
authority, the experience being that, in the 
majority of cases owners of property are 
willing to carry out work when a request in 
the form of an ordinary letter is made. At 
102 houses the drainage systems and sanitary 
fittings were entirely reconstructed, and re- 
pairs, in most instances of an extensive nature, 
were executed at sixty other houses. Every 
opportunity was taken to obtain, where pos- 
sible, the covering with impervious material 
of the spaces round the back walls of dwellings, 
especially in the poorer streets. During the 
twelve months, this was carried out at 118 


_ houses. 


Woolwich.—Dr. Sidney Davies, the Medical 
Officer of Health, writes, in his annual report, 
that the fact that 3,113 notices were served 
under the Public Health Act, and that it was 
only necessary to take out a summons in one 
case to compel compliance with the notice, is 
evidence that the Public Health Department 
attains good results with a minimum of friction. 


——_e-}-e—___- 
PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS IN THE 
PROVINCES. 

ADDINGHAM (Skipton).—School — (4,000/.) ; 


architect, Mr. J. V. Edwards, Shire Hall, 
Wakefield. 
Aintree.—Printing works (14,000/.); builder, 
Mr. H. Kelly, Walton, Liverpool. 
Belfast.—Block of offices, Clyde Shipping 
Company; architect, Messrs. Graeme Watt & 
Tullock, 7a, Victoria-street, Belfast. 
Birkenhead.—School, Brassey-street; builder, 
Mr. S. Rothwell, Birkenhead. 
Boscombe.—Library ; architect, Mr. C. Miles, 
Observer-chambers, Albert-road, Bournemouth ; 
builder, Mr. F. Rigg, Portman-road, Bourne- 
mouth. Additions, Royal Hospital; arghitect, 
Mr. G. A. B. Livesay, Fair Vale-chambers, 
Christchurch-road, Bournemouth. 
Bowburn.—Church; architect, Mr. J. W. 
Hays, Wingate. 
Brimsdown.—Warehouse; architects, Messrs. 
C. Heathcote & Son, 110, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Builth (Wells).—School (6,000/.); architect, 
Mr. Cc. W. Best, County Offices, Brecon. 
Carrickmacross.—Church; architect, Mr. 
J. J. McDonnell, 27, Chichester-street, Belfast. 
Coxledge.—Institute (2,000/.); architect, Mr. 
H. Gibson, Camden-strect, North Shields. 
Darlington.—Offices; architect, Mr. Bell, 
North-Eastern Railway Company, York. 
Dewsbury.—Nurses’ Home (6,000/.); Clerk to 
Guardians, Dewsbury. 


Dover.—School; Mr. Hawke, Borough 
Engineer, Dover. 
Earby.—Eighteen houses, Lower Croft; 


architects, Messrs. Warmwell & Sons, Earby. 

Exeter.—Concert hall; architect, Mr. J. 
Cricker, Queen-street, Exeter. West of England 
Eye Infirmary (3,000/.); builders, Messrs. 
Stephens, Gore-street, Exeter. 

Fenton (Staffs).—Fifteen houses, King-street, 
for Mr. James Shenton. Mission church, for 
Methodist New Connexion, Qucen-strcet, 
Fenton. 

Fishponds.—Church, St. John’s; architect, 

r. E. H. Lingen Barker, Orchard-street, 
Bristol. 

: i ae Lamy ie archi- 
ects, F. 4. Duncan, i se, 
Tonit, NB. allhill House 

Gateshead.—Hall (1,700/.); architect, Mr. P. 
Steinlet, Camden-street, North Shields. 

Glasgow. — Laundry buildings  (3,000/.); 
Messrs. Baikie & Hogg; architect, Mr. J. 8. 
Hogg, 26, Frederick-street, Glasgow. 

Grantham. — Secondary school (7,0007.) ; 
builders, Messrs. Corah & Sons, Loughborough. 

Hanley Castle.—Power-station; architect, 
Mr. H. Berkeley, Hanley Castle, Banbury. 

Helsby.—School (3,000/.); builders, Messrs. 
ag we ern Frodsham. 

Hereford.— itions, St. Nicholas Church; 
builder, Mr. E. W. Wilk, Went End Works, 
Hereford. Extensions, Bluecoat School; archi- 
tect, Mr. W. Robinson, King-street, Hereford. 

Heswall.—Lloyd’s Bank ‘premises ; architects, 


Messrs. Grayson & Ould, James-strect, 
Liverpool. 
Launceston. — Restoration, St. Mary’s 
urch; architect, Mr. KE. H. Sedding 
Plymouth. 


Lochgarron.—Manse (1,750/.); architect, M 
nh McKenzie, County-buildings, Dingwall, 
Long Benton.—Twenty cottages: architect 
Mr. H. Gibson, Camden-street, North Shields. ; 
Longton.—Church and school; Vicar of St. 
sag sanahen 
erside.—School; Mr. J. Tavyl 7aT 
Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester,” ra 
Millbrook.—Restoration, old church; archi- 
tects, Messrs. Cancellor & Hill, Jewry-street 
Wipchaster, : 
onton.—Secondary school (9,0002.) : hi- 
tect, Mr. H. Littler, Hibblesdale place. Denies. 
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Newport (Mon.).—The Town Council has 
passed the following plans :—Three houses, 
Bryngwyn-road, and two houses, Methuen-road, 
Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner, & Co.; two 
shops, Chepstow-road, Mr. H. Budgen; addi- 
tions to Sunny Bank, Dewsland-park, for Mr. 
W. J. Cookes, Sunny Bank; three houses, 
Queen-street, Mr. G. J. Stemp; additions to 
workshop, Ross-strect, Mr. E. M. Linton. 
The following plans have been lodged :—Mr. 
W. Gardner, warehouse, Watchhouse-parade ; 
Messrs. W. G. Hitchcox & Co., warehouse and 
alterations at 35, Llanarth-strect; Mr. it Ber 
Griggs, billiard-room at Maindee Hotel, 
Chepstow-road; Mr. A. Swash, two houses, 
Oakfield-road; Messrs. E. Page & Lister, 
skating-rink, Stow-hill. ; 

Oxford. — Residence  (8,000/.); architects, 
Messsrs. Tollitt & Lee, St. Aldates-street, 
Oxford. ; : 

Romford (Essex).—Railway — station build- 
ings, Squirrells Heath; engineer, Great 
Eastern Railway Company, Liverpool-street, 
E.C. ; 

Sabden.—Baptist chapel (6,000/.); architect, 
Mr. F. Parkinson, 9, Richmond-terrace, 
Blackburn. : 

Stanley (Perth).—School (2,000/.); architect, 
Mr. J. Duncan, Stanley. ; 

Swanage.—School (1,700/.); builders, Messrs. 
Ii. & J. Hardy, Swanage. 

Usk.—School (3,500/.); builder, Mr. H. Rees, 
Pontllanfraith. ; 

Usworth.—Fifty houses (10,000/.); architect, 
Mr. S. Spain, Faweett-street, Sunderland ; 
builders, Messrs. Clark & Son, Ryhope. } 

Walkden.—Public offices; architect, Mr. J. T. 
Profitt, 9, Longley-road, Walkden. 

Walsoken.—School; architect, Mr. H. Green, 
Castle Meadow, Norwich. 

West Derby  (Liverpool).—Lecture _ hall 
(1,500/.); builder, Mr. S. Webster, Bootle. 

Weybridge. — Residence, Oatland Park 
(1.400/.); builder, Mr. Hl. J. Nicholson, 
Weybridge. F 

Whiteminster.—Residenee; architect, Mr. 
FE. Pryer, 15, Clarence-street, Gloucester. 

a ee 
ST. PANCRAS ELECTRICITY WORKS. 

Tue following paper, by Mr. 8. W. Baynes, 
Chief Electrical Engineer, St. Pancras, was 
presented at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal and County Engincers, 
held at the end of June, in the Town Hall, St. 
Pancras :— 7 

The supply described herein was the first 
municipal undertaking established in the 
metropolis, commencing to supply in Noyember, 
1891. The original pressure at the consumers 
terminals was 110 volts—three-wire system. 

The design of the original scheme intended 
that there should be four generating-stations, 
the first being situate at Stanhope-street, off 
the Euston-road. : 

The original plant at this station consisted 
of cleven 80 kilowatt Willans triple-expansion 
high-speed engines, fed with steam from 
Babcock & Wileox boilers, at 185 lb. working 
pressure. Some of these small engines have 
now been replaced by four, cach 500 kilowatts, 
Willans & Robinson three-crank triple-expan- 
sion engines, coupled to Siemens continuous- 
sets. 

In 1895 the second generating-station was 
started in conjunction with the dust destructor 
at’ King’s-road, Camden Town. At the same 
time a five-wire system, distributing current at 
110 volts, was inaugurated in connexion with 
this new station; but at a little later date the 
whole of the system was changed to 220-volts 
pressure at the consumers’ terminals and 440 
volts on the “outers,” using three-wire dis- 
tribution throughout. A few 110-volt  con- 
sumers still remain, and these are supplied 
from the original station. This was the first 
undertaking in London to double the pressure 
of supply for lighting at the consumers’ 
nll 4 hy and so effect considerable economy 
in the amount expended on mains, only ono- 
fourth the amount of copper being required. 

In order to utilise, so far as practicable, the 
heat for generating steam a the dust 
destructor, three Lancashire boilers were in- 
stalled at the low working pressure of 125 Ib. 
per square inch. They were arranged to either 
use the heat from the dust. destructor or to be 
fed with coal (at times of heavy load) in the 
usual way. 

At _a later date, however, it was found that 
the demands on the station were so consider- 
able that the heat from the dust destructor was 
no longer of sufficient service, and its use was 
ultimately discontinued. 

As stated, the original scheme contemplated 
four generating-stations to handle the load of 
the borough, therefore little or no provision 
was made for extending either of the two put 
down. 

With the doubling of the pressure at the 
consumers’ terminals aud the opening up of 
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two substations (one in the north and one in 
the southern district, operated with three-phase 
transmission at fifty periods, 5,200 volts) in 
July, 1903, the necessity for the further two 
generating-stations became extinct, and the 
intention now is to develop the King’s-road 
works into the main generating-station, since 
its location is favourable to economies, due to 
easy access to the canal for condensing water 
and to the railway for obtaining coal, by 
means of an overhead track, now proposed 
to be constructed, direct into the bunkers. 

It is unfortunate that in the lay-out some 
sixteen years ago these developments could not 
have been foreseen, for this station is so 
hemmed in with adjoining streets and the dust 
destructor that the only possibilities of exten- 
sion have been to knock out the sides of the 
building and extend with a wing on the west 
and a wing on the east, so that the station 
as a whole does not present quite the con- 
venient arrangement that it would have done 
had it been possible to extend in the other 
direction. 

The present plant at the King’s-road station 
consists of :— 

One 2,000-kilowatt Willans & Robinson—Dick 
Kerr turbo alternator (2,800 kilowatts overloaded for 
three hours), 

One 1,000-kilowatt Bruce Peebles motor converter. 

One 1,000-kilowatt Parsons turbine coupled to two 
509-k ilowatt Parsons continuous-current machines, 

One 1,000-kilowatt Parsons turbine coupled to two 
500-kilowatt Siemens continuous-current machines. 

Three Browett. Lindley engines of 450 kilowatts 
each. Two being coupled to three-phase alternators, 
and the third to a continuous-current machine. 

(These three machines are of the Allgemeine con- 
struction.) 

The original station here consisted of :— 

Three. 180-kilowatt Belliss & Morcom continuous- 
current sets, 

One 200-kilowatt Peachey continuous-current set. 

Two 180-kilowatt Willans continuous-current sets. 

All these engines, excepting the two Willans, 
have been displaced by the two 1,000-kilowatt 
turbines, bringing the plant up to date, the 
expenditure being met out of reserve fund. 

The five original Lancashire boilers are still 
in use, with the addition of four water-tube 
boilers of the Babcock & Wilcox type. A 
further extension to the boiler-house is in con- 
templation, for as the works at present stand 
they are extremely short of boiler power, and 
therefore unable to handle the full load effi- 
ciently in consequence. The present four 
Babcock boilers are in a temporary boiler- 
house, where the space is much limited. 

All the steam plant exhausts into suitable 
condensers, and the cooling water 1s obtained 
from the canal. 

Each of the two substations is equipped with 
three motor converters of the Allgemeine type 
and one of Peebles-Lacour construction; ‘the 
total capacity of each substation being about 
1,000 kilowatts. 

_ The whole of the high-tension plant has been 
in operation six years without the slightest 
trouble occurring. 

There are three feeders running to each sub- 
station, and the capacity is so arranged that 
should one fail the other two can handle the 
full load by being slightly overloaded. 

The total capital expenditure on the plant 
up to the financial year ended March, 1908, 
was :— 


; £ 8. d. 
On Mies oo wk. ol ws 3 SR aS 
On machinery .. . 145,920 0 10 


The output (units sold) “year 
ended March, 1908 .. 


-» ay og SEO 0 6 
Revenue (units sold) year ended 
8 


MARCH AR08 asc ok 77,002 7 8 
Net profit (units sold) year ended 

MiAw.. PADOG ck vu he, ee 9454 7 3 
Combined capacity of both 

generating stations 8,280 kilowatts. 


on 


General Building News. 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, GREAT OAKLEY. 
Messrs. Chancellor & Sons, of I »swich, have 
been appointed to carry out an enlargement of 
the parish church, Great Oakley, in Essex. 
The church had originally a steeple constructed 
of flint, which, having become ruinous, was 
rebuilt. 


NEW CHURCH, LITHERLAND, LIVERPOOL. 
Lord Derby has given a site at the junction 
of Province and Monfa roads, in the parish of 
St. Philip, Litherland, for the erection of a 
memorial church, for which Miss Willox has 
given 10,0007. The plans and designs have 
been prepared by, it is stated, Mr. J. F. Doyle. 


NEW CHURCH, DEVONPORT. 

The foundation-stone of St. Chad’s Church, 
Moon-street, Devonport, was recently laid. 
The new building will seat 350 persons. It will 
be of brick, with Portland stone dressing. 
The contract, secured by Pearn . Brothers, 
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Plymouth, is for 1,400/. -The architect is Mr, 
G. Fellowes-Prynno. ; 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, BROWN LEgs, 


The erection has been commenced of a new 
Primitive Methodist Church at Brown Lees. 
The buildings, the front and side of which are 
in best red pressed facing bricks, relieved with 
grey terra-cotta dressings, will cost about 1,600), 
The buildings comprise the church, ministey’s 
vestry, an organ-chamber, and _ classrooms 
The church is ventilated by means of extract 
air-pump ventilators on the roof, and fresh air 
inlets, and the classrooms and vestries by air 
grids; also most of th © windows are made to 
open. The heating will be by low-pressure hot. 
water system, with radiator. The premises 
will be erected from the designs of Messrs, 
Elijah Jones & Jackson, architects, Hanley 
and Wellington (Salop). The contractor js 
Mr. Wm. Sherratt, of Smallthorne, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASHBOURNE. 

The opening has just taken place of the 
new buildings of Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar 
School, Ashbourne. The _ buildings  wers 
designed by Mr. E. M. Longsdon, Bakewell, 
and the builder was Mr. W. Thorley, of 
Noding. They have accommodation for about 
180 scholars. 


COUNCIL SCHOOLS, WHICKHAM. 

New schools have been erected at Whickham 
by the Durham County Council. The schools, 
which have been built from the designs of 
Messrs. Marshall & Tweedy, architects, New- 
castle, the contractor being Mr. J. A. M. 
Henderson, of Jarrow, consist of a mixed 
department for 400 children, and an infants’ 
department for 200. The classrooms for fifty 
each are grouped round a central hall, and the 
infants have four classrooms for fifty each 
There is also a cookery school. The cost has 
worked out at 9/. per head. 


COUNCIL SCHOOLS, AMMANFORD. 

A new Council school has been built at 
Ammanford. The school is a one-block strue- 
ture, and will provide accommodation for 500 
children. It is built of Ruabon bricks, with 
terra-cotta dressings, and contains nine class- 
rooms, besides an assembly hall and master’s 
and mistress’s rooms, lavatories, porches, store 
rooms, and corridors. It is fitted throughout 
with low-pressure heating apparatus, has block 
floors, and glazed brick dados. The school 
was designed by Mr. W. Jenkins, of Llandilo, 
and the contractors were Messrs. Jones 
Brothers, Tirydail, Ammanford. 


SURREY ARCHEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 

The plans of the addition to the Surrey 
Archeological Society’s Museum at Castle 
Arch, Guildford, recently came before the 
Guildford Town Council for approval. The 
building will be a single hall, one story high, 
36 ft. long, by about 24 ft. wide, with main 
entrance from Quarry-street. The architect 
is Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A. The build- 
ing is planned so that the main roof and 
skylight will not be visible from the road, 
while the front on the road will be about the 
same height as the old brick wall, thus avoid- 
ing any interference with the view from the 
road of the present ,picturesque buildings. 
In addition to the proposal to pull down a 
portion of the old wall, room will have to be 
made at the rear for the accommodation pro- 
posed, but the old tiles are to be replaced and 
a slanting roof retained, so that the appear 
ance of that part from the road will not be 
altered. 


PAROCHIAL HALL, WALLSEND. 

Premises suitable for parochial work are 
being built in connexion with St. Luke’s, Wall- 
send. At present funds will not permit of 
more than half of the building being erected, 
and the portion to be carried out comprises 
the Parish Hall, ladies’ parlour, classroom, 
and a spacious lobby. A kitchen, with cooking 
accommodation, and lavatory are provided at 
the rear of the building. The whole of this 
accommodation is on the ground plan, and the 
postponed portion of the scheme comprises 4 
small hall to accommodate about 
persons on the ground floor, and on 
the first floor a billiard-room for two 
tables, a large games-room, and lavatories, &¢- 
The architects are Messrs. Frank Caws, Steel 
& Caws, Sunderland, while the contractor for 
the general work is Mr. John Lant, W — 
road, and for the plumbing Mr. T. Hedderly, 
Wallsend. 

COTTAGE HOSPITAL, FELIXSTOWE. 

The foundation-stone has been laid of a — 
Cottage Hospital in Felixstowe. The build- 
ing will contain on the ground floor matrons 
sitting-room and doctor’s room, hall, two four- 
bed wards, and two private wards of one be 
each, with duty-room between the large war 8 
for proper supervision. There will also be an 
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tre, bathrooms, and _ sanitary 
and store accommodation. On 
are nurses’ sitting-room, four 
linen-room, : kitchen, scullery, — 
The whole of the ground floor will be coverec¢ 


operating-thea 
conveniences, 

the first floor 
bedrooms, 


with the ‘* Perfect ” jointless flooring, —_ . 
jnternal and external angles will be —_ “a 
Mr. H. J. Wright has prepared the plans for 
the work. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN. — 

The plans of the following new oe in 
Aberdeen have. been sanctioned >—A ae 
in connexion with F erryhill Foundry, fc ie 
ton-road, for Messrs. James Aberne a ; 
(‘o., ironfounders, per Messrs. Kelly - — 
architects; two dwelling-houses on the ~- 
side of Abergeldie-terrace at its ee 
Abergeldic-road, for Mr. A. Mason, Hem der, 
per Messrs. Cameron & Watt, are mm 
roller skating-rink on the south oe oO 
Sinclair-road, for Mr Harry ‘MacMahon, Pp 1oto- 
grapher, per Mr. Charles Stephen, — ; 
alterations and additions in connexion with = 
Music Hall-buildings, Union-street, for t Ie 
Aberdeen Music Hall Company, Ltd., per 
Messrs. Kelly & Nicol, architects; dwelling- 
house on the north side of Burnett-place, for 
Mr. A. B. Ferguson, butcher, per Mr. John 
Rust, architect; alterations im connexion with 
the premises Nos. 97-103, Union-street, for 
Messrs. Anderson & Thomson, warehousemen, 
per Mr. George G. Irvine, architect; altera- 
tions in connexion with the property, No. 65, 
Spital, for Mr. Charles Stewart, butcher, per 
Mr. J. Cooper, Merkland-road East; altera- 
tions in connexion with the premises, Nos. 
30.34, Market-street, for Messrs. J. & A. Gibb, 
warehousemen, per Messrs. Kelly & Nicol, 
architects; two dwelling-houses on the , south 
side of Devanha-gardens (South), for Mr. D. 
M'Millan, architect. 

PROPOSED SHOP PREMISES, DONCASTER. 

The Bridge Committee have recommended to 
the Council the acceptance of the plans of Mr. 
Brundell, architect, for the erection of two 
shops in the new Marshgate, and Frenchgate 
road, on premises now occupied as an cating- 
house, and one shop between the new Bay 
Horse and Mr. Burdett’s new shop at the foot of 
the bridge. The estimated cost is about 4,000/. 


CLUB PREMISES, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

The members of the Tunbridge Wells Club 
are now in occupation of new premises in 
London-road. Mr. Cecil Burns, architect, pre- 
pared the designs. Solid Austrian oak has 
been employed, all of which has been prepared 
and moulded in Messrs. Beale & Sons’ work- 
shops by their own workmen. The accommoda- 
tion includes a hall, billiard, smoking, dressing, 
and committee rooms, porters’ and steward’s 
room, and a fitted cloakroom. All the sani- 
tary arrangements are by Doulton. Messrs. 
Beale & Sons have been the builders. 


CENTRAL READING-ROOM, DUNDEE. 

The work of erecting the new Central Read- 
ing-room in Ward-road is expected to be 
hegun immediately. The Joint Committee re- 
presentative of the Town Council and of the 
Free Libraries have accepted the following 
tenders :—Mason work, Mr. D. K. Symington, 
Dundee ; steelwork, Messrs. Fleming Brothers, 
Glasgow ; joiner work, Messrs. John Stewart & 
Sons, Dundee; painter work, Mr. Allan Boath, 
Dundee; plumber work, Messrs. J. Farquhar- 
son & Son, Dundee; slater work, Mr. Charles 
Brand, Dundee; glazier work, Messrs. Donald 
& Smith, Dundee; heating, Mr. D. Keay, 
Dundee ; fittings, Messrs. J. C. Aimer & Sons, 
Dundee; plaster work, Mr. Alexander Reoch, 
Dundee; electrical installation, Messrs. Max- 
well, Son, & Co., Dundee. The tenders 
accepted amount to 11,2177. The plans of the 
new building have been prepared by Mr, 
James Thomson, the City Architect. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The British Uralite Company (1908), Ltd., 
have just shipped 200,000 tiles against one 
order to the Argentine, and 70,000 ft. to a 
West Indian port. They have arranged their 
plant to produce 1,000 tiles per hour. 

The Children’s Home for the Lancaster 

nion 1s being warmed and ventilated by 
ineans of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, 
with descending smoke flues, the same being 


supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 


of Manchester. 
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T NRW BRIDGE, RARLS COLNE. 

Pi saad ferro-conerete bridge, on the Henne- 

eon ie gle af the river at Earls Colne, has 

ride tes ed ‘ind opened for trafhe. The now 
ge, which is 53 ft. in length and 30 ft. 
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vide between the parapets, replaces an old 
timber bridge, which had done duty for the 
past 120 years, but unfortunately was not 
equal to modern requirements, especially as 
regards heavy locomotive traffic. The bridge 
has been built from the design and under the 
superintendence of the County Surveyor, Mr. 
Percy J. Sheldon, the contractors being the 
Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting Company, 
Ltd., of Leeds; and it is not expected that 
the total cost will exceed 1,200/. Mr. W. 
Buck acted as clerk of the works. 


WATER SUPPLY, KEITH. 

In consequence of growing necessities for 
sanitary and trade purposes, a scarcity of 
water has for two’or three years been expert- 
enced at Keith, especially in the high-lying 
parts of. the town, and in December, 1906, the 
Burgh Surveyor, Mr. James Duncan, submitted 
a report to the Council on the question. Yol- 
lowing that, Mr. Charles C. Doig, Elgin, was 
employed as engineer to report on the best 
method of increasing the supply, and tho 
Council considered a number of proposals. 
There was ultimately adopted what is known 
as the Cairnhill and Whitewell scheme. The 
source of the new supply, which will be an 
augmentation to the existing supply, is in a 
group of springs in the Shenwall district of tho 
parish of Cairnie, about five and a half miles 
from the burgh, and will add a supplement of 
111,000 gallons per day. For the future wants 
of the town, provision has been made in the 
scheme for the utilisation of the adjacent 
Whitewell group of springs, which would add 
other 70,000 pec. Sm per day to the supply, the 
plans adopted providing for the linking up of 
these when necessity demands it. A large 
reservoir will be constructed on the Cuthil 
lands above Seafield Park, which will be the 
centre of distribution for the whole town, and 
when it becomes necessary to take in the 
Whitewell springs a low-level resesvoir will 
also be constructed at Fife-Keith, and the 
burgh will then be divided into a high and 
low level system. The cost of the scheme is 
estimated at between 4,000/. and 5,000/., and by 
the end of September it 1s expected that the 
community will be reaping the benefit of the 
increased supply. 


BANGOR WATER SUPPLY. 

Bangor’s new water supply from the new 
reservoir, which has been constructed at Bally- 
sallagh, four miles from the town, was formally 
turned on a few weeks ago. The new reservoir 
covers an area of about 30 acres, and has 4 
storage capacity of 75,000,000 gallons. A 
gravitation scheme has been adopted, and the 
total catchment area extends over about 11,000 
acres, but at present the Council are only 
taking about three-tenths of the available 
supply. The water is filtered by three sand 
filters. The scheme was originally planned by 
the late Mr. L. L. Macassey, and after his 
death the supervision was entrusted to his 
son, Mr. V. W. Macassey, with Mr. F. W. 
M‘Cullough, C.E., Engineer to the Belfast City 
and District Water Commissioners, as con- 
sultant; Mr. John Dalzell, C.E., was the 
resident engineer, and the contract was carried 
out by Messrs. H. & J. Martin, Ltd., con- 
tractors, Belfast. The entire cost of the under- 
taking was about 30,0000. 


THE NEW SEWAGE SCHEME FOR LEEDS. 

After considering the arguments of counsel 
and the evidence of experts for a month, Lord 
Robert Cecil, K.C., M.P., has decided that the 
Corporation of Leeds shall pay to the Hon. 
Edward Wood the sum of 149,6447. for the land 
they require at Templenewsam for the pur- 
poses of their sewage disposal scheme. There 
is thus nothing, says the Yorkshire Post, now 
to prevent the city authorities going forward 
with the work, and putting Leeds in a more 
favourable position with regard to rivers pollu- 
tion than she has occupied in the past. It is 
estimated that the total cost of carrying out 
the project will be approaching a million and 
a quarter sterling, and when finished it will be 
the largest works in the kingdom for treating 
sewage by the bacteriological method. 
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Miscellaneous. 





INTERNATIONAL HOUSING CONGRESS, MAY, 1910, 
VIENNA. 

In accordance with the decision of the 
International Permanent Committee, the next 
International Housing Congress will meet in 
Vienna. The subjects to be discussed at the 
congress include:—(1) What conclusions may 
be drawn from past experiences on the develop- 
ment of parochial polity in the housing ques- 
tion, and in what way may these problems be 
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solved? In answering this question it is to be 
shown broadly how far, in any particular 
country, the local authorities have looked into 
the polity of housing, especially with refer- 
ence to (a) inspection of dwellings; (%) inclos- 
ing land (extension of the town); (e) land 
polity (acquiring land and keeping it as the 
property of the community); (d) taxation; (¢) 
building by the community and the furtherance 
of co-operative building. The conclusions of 
the memorandum are to be collected as form- 
ing the principles of parochial polity in the 
housing question. (2) How is the credit for co- 
operative building to be organised? (a) From 
experiences gained in the country .in question 
it is to be shown how great is the need for 
credit in co-operative building, i.e., what pro- 
portion of the cost of building should the 
building society provide, and what is the 
highest rate of interest at which the co- 
operative building system can afford to 
borrow; (b) what are the sources of credit 
open to the co-operative building system; (ec) 
to whom are the loans made and under 
what conditions; (d) what experience has 
already been gained with lending socicties of 
various sorts, and what proposals do experts 
make for organising loans in future. (3) 
Cottage versus block dwellings. The experi- 
ence is to be reported which has already ten 
gained as to the respective advantages and 
disadvantages of cottage and of block dwell- 
ing from the technical, administrative, and 
social points of view. Especially is it to be 
shown whether any difficulties exist in letting 
cottages on account of the cost of building 
and repair, and how great is the danger of 
speculative enterprise if cottages are allowed 
to pass into private hands. (4) What measures 
can be recommended for diminishing the cost 
of erecting cottages? What are the means 
adopted in the country in question for lessen- 
ing the cost of building cottages, with refer- 
ence to (a) site; (b) construction; (ce) 
materials? A distinction to be made between 
detached cottages and those built’ in rows or 
semi-detached. What progress has been made 
in the last five years in various lands in the 
conditions of housing? The report on this last 
question is intended to give a survey of the 
measures adopted by the Legislature and other 
authorities for the purpose of improving the 
housing of the working classes, and of the 
practical results of co-operative building. The 
memorandum is to be drawn up, not only with 
the object of collecting the. necessary facts 
for dealing with the questions in the pro- 
gramme, but is to be the foundation of a 
reliable, continuous report on the progress of 
the conditions of the housing orailoun which 
from congress to congress will keep one in- 
formed as to the success of improvements in 
all lands on this particular point. Steps have 
already been taken to secure expert judges 
from every country. The congress is expected 
to last four davs, and will close on May 30, 
1910. About 300 members are expected to 
attend. 


GARDEN SUBURBAN CITIES, KESWICK AND BRISYOL. 


_A scheme is formulated for the erection at 
Keswick of artisans’ cottages, to the number of 
about twenty-five, which will be let at rents of 
from 10/. to 25/. per annum. A site has been 
given by an inhabitant of Rochdale for the 
undertaking, which will cost about 4,000/. At 
Bristol a company is. formed to purchase some 
26 acres near Shirehampton Railway-station, 
where the area of each house plot will be about 
540 sq. yds., and the rents will vary from 6s. 
to 10s. per week. The ground is within ¢he 
limits of supply by the Bristol Waterworks 
Company, and electricity and gas supply is 
available also. 


BIG RUSSIAN CANAL SCHEME. 


Prince Scherbator, President of the Moscow 
Agricultural Society, has made application for 
a concession to cut a canal between Tsaritzin, 
on the Volga, to Kalatch, on the Don. To 
carry out this work he proposes to form a 
joint stock company, with a capital of 
120,000,000r. (12,666,6667.). The length of the 
proposed canal is 80 versts (53 miles). The 
surface of the Don is nearly 80 ft. higher than 
that of the Volga, and the canal has to pass 
over a slight eminence. The great value of the 
scheme lies in this, that such a canal would 
join the 6,000 miles of the Volga water system 
with the Azov and Black Sea. 


CHERBOURG STONE. 


The British Consul reports that the trade ‘in 
this stone has shown a slight falling off during 
the past few years. It had been suggested that 
this was attributable to German stone exported 
from the Rhine district taking the place of 
French material in the United Kingdom; but 
it turns out on inquiry that at the present time 
practically all foreign stone is being shipped 
to the United Kingdom in smaller quantities 
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than heretofore. British quarries have been 
particularly active during the last few years, 
and the preference for materials quarried in 
the home country is without doubt the reason 
for this. Cherbourg quartzite is still exten- 
sively used, and is in high esteem in France. 
It is extremely hard and durable, and appears 
to give an excellent road, whilst its bright and 
cleanly appearance is sure (the Consul thinks) 
to maintain for it popularity in the United 
Kingdom. 


BUILDING IN SYRIA. 


The annual report of the British Vice-Consul 
at Tripoli (Syria) says that there is a great 
demand in Tripoli for Portland cement and 
hydraulic lime. Building operations have in- 
creased to such an extent that the lime-burners 
cannot meet the demand. Stone for building 
is also getting very scarce, owing to the emigra- 
tion of quarrymen, a fact which may be of 
interest to manufacturers of stone-making 
machines. The price of stone has increased 
50 per cent. 


ALTERATIONS TO BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday 
last week, Mr. Courthope asked the first Com- 
missioner of Works what was the original cost 
of Burlington House, and what sums had 
subsequently been expended on structural and 
other alterations to this building.—Mr. Har- 
court: The total cost of the block of buildings 
known as Burlington House, now occupied by 
the Royal Academy, the learned societies, and 
the Civil Service Commission, was 435,212/. 
The Trustees are responsible for the cost of all 
repairs to the portion occupied by the Royal 
Academy. ‘There has been no charge on public 
funds on account of structural alterations to 
the portion occupied by the learned societies. 
Various alterations were executed for the 
London University at a cost of 4,051/., includ- 
ing fittings, etc., and upon the transfer of that 
part of the building to the Civil Service Com- 
mission the works of adaptation cost 14,0161. 
Mr. Courthope: Are we to understand that 
the Government has no financial responsibility 
for repairs which, judging from the noise, are 
continually going on?—Mr. Harcourt: I have 
said what exactly are the repairs for which 
we are responsible. 


BUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 1908. 


A report issued by the U.S. Geological 
Survey on the clay-working industries, contains 
statistics as to the cost of buildings erected 
last year in forty-eight large cities, the total 
amounting to 110 million pounds in round 
numbers. Large as it is, this aggregate falls 
short of the figures for 1907 by 12°73 per cent. 
The number of permits and the cost of build- 
ings erected in each of the cities are shown in 
the following table :— 




















Value. 

City. Permits. Dols. 
A ere FADD sstsne 4,833,941 
Baltimore 2,893 ...000 7,004,709 
Boston ... 2,632 11,253,712 
Brooklyn 10,769 45,865,240 
Buffalo ... 2.788 6,847,000 
Cambridge 425 2,158,070 
Chicago ... ] 67,234,800 
Cincinnati. é 6,428,888 
Cleveland 9,896,869 
Columbus 3,400,273 
Dayton oe 3,234,280 
Denver ... 10,098,020 
Detroit ... 662 10,682,170 
Fall River 399 1,140,927 
Grand Rapids 1,064 ...... 2,181,759 

Hartford .. 676... 3,107,3 
Tndianapolis 4,013 ‘ 5,895,928 

Jersey City a ° 4,490, 

Kansas City .......se00 (rN 1,108,472 
Kansas City (Mo.) ... 8,840... 10,562,041 
Los Angeles fo es 9,931,377 
Louisville ......... ° MDOP: scares 2,914,141 
Lowell....... saaee i 1,019,081 
Memphis ........ sixccek EE buaikben 3,300,508 
Milwaukee....... pabeseee i eee 10,065,669 
Minneapolis ........... ° 5,688  ....0. 10,093,915 
Nashville ......... eoeece | 1,969,505 
Newark .......0006 panecen a ee 7,161,668 
TOW TARVER ..iccceccece 919 ...000 3,091,465 
New Orleans......... web Cy ie 5,744,311 
Meer WORK ccsccaccccnsses lee 117,819,382 
On occ .s-ccnccoses en SOOO -scciss 4,590,650 
Philadelphia........... 5 RBIS ccisss 28,152,265 
PUG RDOLE ccscsessiscscce 4,023 — .esee . 18,136,387 
Providence ....00.....+ ae 4,034,000 
Reading .......... bbkhanes ae 497,700 
Richmond ,......0....08 RiBO0  seavis 3,169,431 
Bochester .occeerccecesse RERERY Keosshs 4,975,317 
ee ees DAS: sites « 1,717,727 
eer = ik | ra 1,190,369 
US a . —— —seeece 7,625,538 
San Francisco ........ > te 31,668,341 
IRD csccsecsenrsine I: siseve 2,366,495 
BeabUll....cccccscrcccevsnae 7,001  scoves 18,777,529 
SYTAOUSO....00000s00000000 1,291 .. 3,317,195 
Toledo........ Sense evbenes ° 1,065 ...... 2,081,448 
Washington ,..........+ 5,258 oases 0,800,096 
Worcester .....ccserereee : eee 2,286,261 
Total scssicus oy ar 546,467,390 
a weds aa 


Adding the cost of buildings in New York and 
Brooklyn, the total for the two cities is 
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163,684,622 dollars, or about 30 per cent. of the 
forty-eight cities included in _ the table. 
Chicago takes rank after New York, being 
followed at some distance by San Francisco and 
Philadelphia. The small city of Seattle 
exhibits considerable progress, attributed to 
low prices of material and labour, but we 
imagine other causes must also be credited 
with a share of the activity there displayed. 
Of the permits issued or buildings erected, 
38°64 per cent. were for fire-resisting struc- 
tures and 61:36 per cent. for timber construc- 
tion, the average cost per building being 
9,089 dollars and 2,101 dollars respectively. 
The following figures represent the number and 
average cost of brick buildings in three 
important cities :— 


Cost per 

Number of Building. 
Buildings. Dols. 
OAOR IO ons cessscsecvnvaseees 8,208 = ...00 «=, 818 
Philadelphia ............ OV ne 3,308 
DIB W ROTK si chiccccserssace 1,884 coccee = 54,705 


The largest number of permits for timber 
buildings was issued at Seattle, the average 
cost for each of the 7,777 buildings authorised 
being 1,000 dollars. Los Angeles came next 
with 4,679 timber buildings, with the average 
value of 1,383 dollars each. Despite recent 
experience, San Francisco employed timber 
largely at the average cost of 3,641 dollars per 
building. Philadelphia is credited with only 
forty-five timber buildings, at the average cost 
of 1,482 dollars each, and Reading takes the 
place of honour in the respect of having sanc- 
tioned no timber buildings during the year. 


BRICK CLAY AND THE BUDGET. | 


Mr. Montgomery asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, in view of the facts that 
Mr. Justice Buckley, in the case of the Great 
Western Railway Company v. Blades, in 1901, 
said that within the decision in the case of 
the Glasgow Corporation v. Farie, in 1888, the 
same clay may be a mineral in one district and 
not in another, and that both these cases are 
cited in that of the Great Western Railway 
Company v. the Carpalla United China Clay 
Company, Ltd., to which the Government has 
referred for the general meaning of the word 
mineral, and that no common brick clay has, 
since 1888, been held to be a mineral for the 
purpose of receiving compensation under the 
Railways Clauses Consolidation Act of 1845, 
he would specifically declare common brick 
clay not to te a mineral for the purposes of 
the Finance Bill—Mr. Lloyd George, in a 
written reply, stated there is no doubt that 
brick clay is a mineral in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term, and it is not proposed in the 
Finance Bill to make any exception in favour 
of brick clay. The cases referred to do not 
affect the general question. They merely 
decide that, for the purposes of undertakings 
for which land is acquired under the Railways 
Clauses Consolidation Act or the Waterworks 
Clauses Consolidation Act, brick clay forming 
the surface of the earth is to be treated as land 
to be acquired under the ordinary provisions of 
those Acts, and not as minerals, which are 
subject to special provisions. 


THE WHITGIFT HOSPITAL, CROYDON. 


A letter has been addressed by the Local 
Government Board to the Town Clerk of 
Croydon regarding the proposal to demolish 
the ancient Whitgift Almshouses in carrying 
out a street improvement scheme. The com- 
munication states that it appears there is a 
strong desire, in which the Town Council 
concur, that a poll should be taken before the 
compulsory powers are applied for which would 
be requisite to enable the suggested street im- 
provement to be carried out, with the conse- 
quent demolition of the almshouses. Hence 
the Town Council would prefer to proceed by 
a Bill for a local Act, to the promotion of 
which the consent of the parochial electors 
would be necessary, rather than by means of a 
provisional order under the Public Health Act, 
1875, to which no such consent would be re- 
quired. The Board, the letter adds, do not 
wish to offer any objection to the procedure by 
the Bill, should the Council decide to follow 
that course. 


EXCAVATIONS AT OLD SARUM. 


The systematic excavation of the site of Old 
Sarum, which has been undertaken by the 
Society of Antiquaries, with the co-operation 
of the Wiltshire Archeological Society, is to be 
commenced at once, and will probably be 
carried on until the end of September of this 
year. If a sufficient research fund is forth- 
coming, the excavations will be continued for 
several years. The direction of the work is to 
be in the hands of Colonel Hawley, F.S.A., 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A., and Mr. 
Mill Stephenson, F.S.A., the three delegates 
appointed by the Society of Antiquaries, one 
of whom will always be present to superintend 
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the actual excavation. It is proposed ¢ 
whole site—the Norman ent a cathode an 
city, as well as the earlier earthworks, and 
whatever remains may exist on the hill of the 
Saxon, Roman, and pre-historic periods—shql| 
be scientifically and exhaustively examined, 


ROMAN REMAINS ON HUMBERSIDE. 


A short time ago the waters of the Humber 
estuary changed their course, and at one point 
on the North Lincolnshire shore this caused tho 
washing away of an accumulation of silt which 
had not previously been disturbed for a quarter 
of a century. At low-water mark, and resting 
upon the old bank, a working-man antiquary 
recently found a well-made vase of typical 
Roman grey-ware. It was unusually globular 
in shape, and amongst the mud inside were six 
silver coins and a silver ring. The coins are 
remarkable for their excellent state of pre- 
servation, five of them being in mint condition 
All except one (Valens), which is an inch in 
diameter, are of the usual size of Roman silver 
coins, viz., about as large as a sixpenny piece 
These have been examined by Mr. C. W. 
Fennell, and are referable to Valens (a.p, 32. 
378), Valentianus (A.D. 321-375), Julianus f1. 
(331-363), Constantius II. (317-361), and 
Gratianus (359-383). The ring is also as good 
as new, and is of solid silver. It has a solid 
square bezel, upon which is inscribed a crude 
representation of the dove and olive branch, 
indicating Christian influence. The spccimens 
are now in the Hull Museum. 
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Capital and Dabour. 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES, 

Employment jin July remained _ slack 
generally except with painters, who continued 
fairly well employed. It showed little general 
change compared with a month ago and a year 
ago. The percentage of trade union carpenters 
and joiners unemployed at the end of June 
was 10:0 as compared with 104 a month ago 
and 111 a year ago; and for plumbers, at the 
same dates, the Sigg wy were 14°6, 14:1, and 
119 respectively. These percentages were 
usually exceeded in London, the northern 
counties, Scotland, and Ireland. Returns re- 
ceived from bricklayers, masons, and labourers’ 
unions show a decline compared with a month 
ago. For London the trade union returns 
show that 118 per cent. of carpenters 
and joiners were unemployed at the end of 
July, as compared with 13°5 a month ago and 
15°6 a year ago; the corresponding percentages 
for plumbers were 20:0, 17°5, and 13:4. Returns 
received from 664 firms employing 39,355 work- 
people at the end of July show that there 
was an increase of 40 per cent. in the total 
number employed by them as compared with 
a month ago, and a decrease of 8°7 per cent. 
as compared with a year ago. The increase 
compared with a month ago was chiefly in the 
London district, while the decrease compar 
with a year ago was most marked in the 
Lancashire and Cheshire district.—Board of 
Trade Labour Gazette. 


——__+-}-e—__——_- 
Patents. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.° 





15,628 of 1908.—The Coslett Anti-Rust Syndi- 
cate, Ltd., and Thomas Watts Coslett: Treat- 
ment of iron or steel for preventing oxidation 
or rusting. 

16,853 of 1908.—Crow, Harvey, & Co., Ltd. 
and Alfred Paton Costigane: Machines for 
straightening bars and tubes. : ; 

16,865 of 1908.—Henry Adolphus Tristram: 
Stair treads and like surfaces of wood. 

17,242 of 1908.—David Armstrong: Adjust 
able fire-blower or screen for increasing ve 
air draught in chimneys of dwelling-houses, a” 
to prevent smoky chimneys. h 

18,412 of 1908—Robert Johnson, Jo a 
William Johnson, and George Johnson : 
Method of shaft sinking and lining by ferre 
concrete tubing. wok 

24,576 of vg aa Marson Lamb: Bricks 
or blocks for building purposes. : 

27,902 of 1908.—Sigmund von Medveesky : 
Process of producing a fireproof concrete 
compound. . . 

889 of 1909.—Hugo Sack: Rolling of bars © 
girders of I-section, and apparatus therefor. , 

3,858 of 1909.—William Calway: Building © 
concrete, cement, and like walls 

5,585 of 1909.—Hugo Schulte-Steinberg : 
Process of moulding bricks. 





icati in which 
* All these applications are in the stage in W 
opposition to the grant of patents upon them cab 
be made. 
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5,826 of 1909.—Frederick Rings (communi- 
cated by Emil Preiss): Walls. 
6,005 of 1909.—Alfred Emanuel Lindau: Bar 


for reinforcing concrete. 
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projections /, which fit into corresponding 
depressions in the flanges ¢, to prevent relative 
movement of the parts. In glazing, the glass g 
is laid on a layer of putty or other cement h, 
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10,824 of 1909.—William Henry Baxter: 
Screens employed for screening or grading 
crushed or broken stone or ore, or like 
material. 

12,328 of 1909.—William Thomas Edward 
Barker and Joseph Blanchet Rowell: Chimney 
and ventilating shaft tops. 





SELECTED PATENTS. 

7,153 of 1908.—William Brebner: Manufac- 
ture of concrete blocks or slabs. This relates 
to a mould-shaking apparatus for artificial 
stone blocks, wherein the shaking table 1 is 
vibrated vertically by means of wheels 3 
mounted in bearings 4 on a rotating wheel 5, 
coacting with a serrated circular track 2 fixed 
to the underside of the table. The track 2 and 
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wheel 3 may alternatively be mounted on the 
wheel § and table 1 respectively. Two such 
tables are employed side by side, and the 
moulds 10 are moved across both tables on rails 
14. The serrations of the track 2 may be of 
different contours to produce different effects, 
and the track may be composed of sections, the 
contours of the serration of the sections being, 
if desired, periodically varied. 


7,463 of 1908.—Francis Dring: Machinery or 
apparatus for the manufacture of artificial 
stone, concrete, or other building blocks. This 
relates to moulds having hinged sides a, which 
are closed by the action of a vertically moving 
frame 6! carrying extensions b engaging ribs 
on the mould sides, and consists in providing 
detachable face-plates c with bosses c!, so that 
they may be secured to the mould sides, with- 
out being in full surface contact therewith, by 
means of screwed pins h. The mould sides 
are forced together and held rigidly at the end 





another layer of putty k being used to fill the 
space between the glass and the upper flange i. 


7,522 of 1908.—Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., 
and John Arthur Hope: Glazed roofs. This 
relates to the shoes which secure the lead- 
covered glazing bars to the purlins. In order 
to prevent relative movement betwéen the 
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shoe and the glazing bar without inserting 
screws, etc., through the lead cover the bar 
is recessed at b and the end of a set-screw d, 
engaging a threaded hole in the shoe, enters 
the recess. 

7,590 of 1908.—Charles Marius Jean Roch 


and L. G. Mouchel & Partners, Ltd.: Build- 
ing of walls and other like structures of bricks. 


tiles, and slabs. This relates to bricks for walls | 


and other constituent parts of buildings, tanks, 
chimneys, and piers, which are formed with 
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vertical slots e in the end faces to enable the 
wall or the like to be reinforced with vertical 
bars 5b, and yet be built with the usual bond- 
ing. The undersides may also be grooved at 


f to accommodate horizontal reinforcements e. 


7,765 of 1908.—Harold Moore: Sash windows. 
This relates to sash windows, and consists in 
providing pins / secured to the sash stile b, 
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: the vertical movement of the frame 6b! by 
© engagement of eccentric wheels or cams d 


on the extensions b. wi j jecti 
Pins ¢ on the sides. oo cee civecaiiay 
Ray of 1908.—The Firm of David Hirsch: 
endl windows. This relates to window 
a es which are constructed of I-section bars 
_ central webs of which are perforated to 
wa © inverted T-section crossbars 0}, the 
: ~— e of which rest upon the flanges e of 
ars a. The flanges e¢ are provided with 





which pins are pressed into engagement with 
racks j on the frame a adjacent to the parting- 
bead e by band springs ¢ attached either to the 
face of the sash stile or to the stop bead f. 
To raise or lower a sash, it is pulled forward 
against the action of the springs c, so that the 

in h is clear of the rack teeth, the sash then 
free to move vertically. Rollers d may 
be provided o2 the sashes to reduce friction, 
and a strip i may be secured to the face of the 
sash tile to reduce draught, 
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; 98,245 of 1908.—George Edward Clare: Re- 
inforcing concrete walls, floors, fencing, and 
the like. This relates to concrete structures of 
the slab and grooved-post type. Concrete walls 
are formed of grooved posts or studs kl, and 
cement slabs h, which may be slid down in the 
grooves g for single walls or nailed to the faces 
of the posts for double walls. The posts are 
reinforced by twisted, square, flat, or round 
rods f/, or by two rods twisted together, and 
the slabs by wire netting; the slabs are 
tongued and grooved on the top and bottom 
edges and have grooves n on the vertical edges 
to receive cement grouting. Window and door 



























































frames may be fitted into the grooves g. In 
constructing floors the slabs 6, supported by 
wooden or concrete joists a, carry a cement 
filling c; the lower face is covered by slabs e, 
and the upper face by boards d. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
August 7.—By SALTER, SIMPSON, & SONS (at 





Norwich), 
Little Frensham, Norfolk.—Old Hall Farm, 
204.6. % ©. Ge Dialeccccececes eccccceccce £7,100 


The Lower Farm, 210 a.3 r.19 p.,f.andc. .. 3,700 
Cottage and arable land, 21 a. 1 r. 29 p.,f.... 530 





| The Post Office and 2 r. 38 p., f........0000. 150 
Four cottages and enclosures, 2 a. 3 r.31 p., f. 530 
The Crown Inn and 8 a.3 1r.12p.,f. ........ 525 

August 10.—By CookE Bros. & ROBERTS (at 
Newtown). 
Newtown, Montgomery.— Woodside, f......... 650 
August 12—By R. W. DenyER & Co. (at 
Maidstone). 
Goudhurst, Kent,—Hop, fruit, and pasture land, 
SRG LS Fo 1 a Be anche cata dececasdcccess 300 


Two cottages and pasture land, 12a. 1r. 0p., f. 340 
cCoalrock, Kent.—Two cottages and 1a. Or. 


16 Pog f.. co cccccccccccece co ccccccccece ° 135 
Maidstone, Kent.—8 to 16 (even), Allen-st., f., 

Wiis GOR TB cc cccccsendsccscceee aawnee 845 
East Peckham, Kent.—Yew Tree-cottages, f., 

Yo AN WAT. ZBL. oo ce cccccescsecccccccess 205 
The Forge and house adjoining, f., q.r. 167. .. 210 
Rose Villa, f., q.r. 152. ..... Pedacsacdueeees 350 
Walnut Cottage, f., q.r. 52. ..... Kdaewses oe 200 
Burnt Howse, f., q.f. 122. ..cccccccccecccece 185 

Nettlestead, Kent.— Nightingale-cottages, f., 
WCE. cacachaddoese sdesecennneqeeedes 200 
Lenham, Kent.—West-st., two cottages, f., w.r. 
WGRCUGS kccccccccecectseuceaeee esauaee 200 
WITTON & LAING (at Chudleigh). 
hudleigh, Devon.—Culver House and Culver 

Cottage, 8a. Or. 16 p.,f. ..cccccccccccece 2,000 
Herridge Orchard, 3 a. 0 r. 27 p., f..0....000- 470 
New Exeter-st., five cottages, f, .......se00- 565 
Burgages Farm, 8 a. 2r. 11 p., f........200- e 995 
Pasture and arable land, 8 a. Or. 30 p., f. .... 860 

By DICKINSON, RIGGALL, & DAVY (at Brigg). 
Goxhill, Lincs.—Two farms, 86 a. Or. 17 p., f... 2,640 
Bottesford, Lincs.—Freehold farm, 28 a. 0 r. 
Wiicccscecekeusa Jit addeueaeuaneteaeee . 1,010 
August 16.—By OFFIN & RUMSEY. 
Rayleigh, Essex.—Enclosure of pasture land, 18 a. 
DR Siskin cccckencovesvacesewarseseee 1,325 
Canewdon, Essex.—Norpitts Farm, 370 a.2r. pom 
De licadancsekdeceuvaceecatausaneaes 2, 
Great Burstead, Essex.—New Lodge and 42 a, 

SR. NWA Was Nec ct cc ceresscccesecscssoccce 1,985 
Three enclosures of pasture land, 6 a. 0 r. 27 p., ae 

| EEE oe kiceeninaee entauee 
Six cottages and two enclosures of land, f.... 825 


August 18.—By BALLS & BALLS (at Braintree). 
Finchingfield, Essex.—Sculpins Farm, 186 a. 3 r. 
EF Pig Baccccccennccccsenceshvcceeeqa eos 1,900 
By GroraE S, ANDREWS (at Wells-next-Sea). 
Wells-next-Sea, Norfolk.—The Buttlands, four 


hhowses, f...cccccccceccscescoesce eceeece 750 
Freeman-st., seven cottages and shop, f. .... 430 
Staithe-st., residence and shop, f. ..... aeéea 950 

August 19.—By NEWBON, SHEPHARD, & 
EDWARDS. 
Holloway.—13 and 15, Archibald-rd., u.t. 58 
yrs., g.F. 152., y. and 6.r. 842. ......006 eee 630 


63, Hilldrop-cres., u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 94., e.r. 552. 255 
Barnsbury.—2, Matilda-st.,- u.t. 31} yrs., g.r. 

BD, Gain FoR BA. wccccccesecesccccccccece 200 
Contractions used in these liste.—F.g.r. for freehuid 
und-rent; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 

mproved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns.for gardens; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove; b.h. beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; o, for 
offices ; 8. for shops ; ct. for court, 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 


this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments. xvi.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions, beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a boné-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 


SEPTEMBER 1.—New Cross, 8.E.—The Council of 
the Metropolitan Borough of Deptford invite designs 
for a Branch Library at New Cross. Premiums of 
50, 25, and 10 guineas. Limited to architects prac- 
tising in the City or County of London. Conditions 
from Mr. Vivian Orchard, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
New Cross-road, 8.E. For further particulars see 
advertisement in our issue of June 12, 

SEPTEMBER 28.—Lyminge.—Sewace Disposar.—The 
Elham R.D.C. invite schemes and estimates for the 
disposal of the sewage of Lyminge Parish. Mr. R. 
Lonergan, Clerk, 11, Cheriton-place, Folkestone. 

OCTOBER 1.—Aberdare.—HospitaL.—The U.D.C. of 
Aberdare invite competitive designs for a fever 
hospital for fifty-two patients, including administra- 
tive block, outbuildings, etc. Premiums of 1001., 
501.. and 251. are offered for the designs placed first, 
second, and third respectively. An. architectural 
assessor will be appointed on the nomination of the 
President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, also a medical assessor to act jointly. Par- 
ticulars, etc., of the competition, together with a 
plan of the site, may be obtained from Mr. Thomas 
Phillips, Clerk, Town Hall, Aberdare, on payment 
of a sum of 3l. 3s. 

Octoper 11.—Hull.—Trainina Coiiece.—The Hull 

Education Committee offer premiums of 150l., 1001., 
and 501. for drawings submitted in competition for 
a new college. For further particulars see adver- 
tisement in our issue of July 24. 
* No Date. — Cardiff. — NationaL Museum.—Com- 
petitive designs are invited for the erection of a 
new National Museum at Cardiff. Three premiums 
are offered. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

November 1. — Kendal. -—- Tecunica, Scnoo..—The 
Corporation of the Borough of Kendal invite archi- 
tects residing and practising in Westmorland to 
submit a competitive design, together with a written 
description and estimate for the erection of a techni- 
ca] school in the gaid Borough. A premium of 15l. 
is offered for the design considered by the Corpora- 
tion first in order of merit, and further premiums of 
101. and 51. respectively for those which are, in their 
opinion, second and third in order of merit; such 
designs, on payment of the promised premiums, 
shall become the absolute property of the Corpora- 
tion. Particulars, etc., together with the plan of 
site, showing levels, etc., may be obtained free, on 
application to the Borough Surveyor. (Mr. J. E. 
Bolton, Town Clerk.) 

November 30.—Herne Bay.—Pavi.ion on Pier.— 
The Herne. Bay U.D.C. invite designs for pavilion 
on pier. Two premiums are offered. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

No Date.— Eltham, Kent.—Parisn Hati.—The 
Committee invite designs for a Parish Hall. Par. 
ticulars may be ebtained from Mr. G. Nelson Prior, 
Hon. Secretary, Watcombe, Lassa-road, Eltham. 
For particulars see advertisement in our issue of 


August 21. 
Contracts. 
BUILDING, 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be 
sent in, 

Avucust 30. — Widnes. — Scnoo. Worxks.—The 
Widnes Education Committee invite tenders for :— 
(a) The removal of the gallery in the boys’ deparf- 
ment of the St. Bede’s R.C. School, Widnes; (b) the 
alterations to the windows of the West Bank 
Council School, Widnes. Plans, etc., may ‘be seen 
at the Education Office, Town Hall, Widnes. 

Avucust 31.—Barton-upon-Humber.—WaALL, Frc. 
—The Barton-upon-Humber U.D.C. invite tenders 
for the construction of a retaining wall and clough 
door in the butts drain, where it joins the Barton 
Haven, for the purpose of a sluice. Plans, etc., are 
deposited at the office of Mr. D. Houghton, the 
Surveyor to the Council. 

AuGusr 31. — Coity. — Wa... — For erection of a 
boundary wall, 400 yds. in length, or thereabouts, 
at Spencer-road, Coity, near Bridgend. For par- 
ticulars apply to Mr. S. David, Bryn Garw, Coity, 
near Bridgend. 

Avaust 31. — Plymouth. — ALTERATIONS AND Re- 
parrs,—The Guardians of the Poor of the Town of 
Plymouth invite tenders for certain alterations and 
repairs required at 36, Looe-street. Drawings, etc., 
may be seen at the offices of the architect, Mr. F. A. 
Wiblin, 92. Old Town-street, Plymouth. 

Aveust 31—Sandbach-Heath.—Scnoo, Works.— 
Alterations to Sandbach-Heath Church of England 
Schools. Plans can be seen, and bill of quantities 
obtained, on application to Messrs. Alfred Price & 
Son, architects and surveyors, Sandbach, on 
payment of 10s. 6d. 

Avoaust 31. — Tavistock. — Hovst.—Erection and 
completion of a small detached house at Marytavy, 








Tavistock, for Mr. J. Collins. Plans, etc., may be 
seen by appointment at Palmer House, Marytavy, 
or the offices of Mr. Morley B. Collins, architect, 
Clinton-road, Redruth. 

SEPTEMBER 1.— Glwynypia.—Premises.—Erection 
and completion of business premises at Llwynypia 
for Mr. E. J. Stockwell, butcher, Tonypandy. Mr. 
R. S. Griffiths, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 
Tonypandy. 

SEPTEMBER 1.—London.—SkITTLeE ALLEY, ETC.—The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders for con- 
structing a new skittle alley and iron ghelter at the 
Northern Convalescent Fever Hospital. Winchmore- 
hill, N., in accordance with drawing, etc., prepared 
by Mr W. T. Hatch, M.Inst.C.K., M.Inst.M.E., 
Engineer-in-Chief. The drawing, etc.. may be in- 
spected at the office of the Board, Embankment, 
E.C., and can then be obtained upon payment of a 
deposit of 11. 

SEPTEMBER 1, — Londonderry. — Hay. — For a 
pavilion music-hal]) at Strand-road for Mr. John 
Mulholland. Plans, etc., to be seen at the offices of 
Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, C.E., architect, 6, Castle-street, 
Londonderry. 

SEPTEMBER 1.— Londonderry. — Resvi_pInc.—For 
rebuilding stores at Chamberlain-street, London- 
derry, for Mr. John M‘Geady. Plans, etc., to be 
seen at the offices of Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, archi- 
tect, 6, Castle-street, Londonderry. 

SerTeMBerR 2.— Golcar.—Hovusrs.—Works, except 
masons’, required in the erection of four dwelling- 
houses in Longcroft-road, Golcar. Plans may _ be 
seen, and quantities obtained, at office of Mr. 
Arthur Shaw, architect, Golcar. 

SEPTEMBER 2.—Wincanton.—lHlospitaL BuiLpDINGs.— 
Wincanton District Isolation Hospital Committee 
invite tenders for new hospital buildings, to be 
erected on a site at Wincanton, together with roads, 
drains, fences, etc. Plans, etc., may be seen at 
office of Mr. Arthur J. Pictor, A.R.I.B.A., Bruton, 
Somerset, when bills of quantities may also be ob- 
tained by payment of a deposit of 1d. 1s. 

September 3.—Crooksling, Brittas.—SaNarorium. 
—The Dublin Joint Hospital Board invite tenders 
for the erection of sanatorium buildings of wood 
and iron at Crooksling, Brittas. Plans, etc., may 
be examined, and full particulars may be obtained, 
on application to the offices of the Board, Municipal 
Buildings, Cork Hill, Dublin. 

SEPTEMBER 3. — Gelli. — Temporary Iron ScHoon 
Buitpingc.—Rhondda U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
provision and erection of a temporary iron school 
building in the playground of the Gelli Boys’ School. 
Full particulars, etc., may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, 
Pentre, Rhondda, at which address the design may 
also be seen. 

SepTeMBER 4.—Cwmbach.—ALTERING, PTCc., CHAPEL. 
--Altering and renovating “‘ Bryn Sion” Chapel, 
Cwmbach, near Aberdare. Plans, etc., may be seen 
either at office of Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton- 
street, Aberdare, or with Mr. W. James, 5, Rose- 
row, Cwmbach. 

SEPTEMBER 4.—Ely, Cardiff.—ADDITIONS, ..v., TO 
Workuovuse.—The Guardians of Cardiff Union invite 
tenders for making additions and alterations at Ely 
Workhouse, according to plans, ete., prepared by 
their Architect, Mr. Edwin Seward, F.R.I.B.A., 
Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff, from whom bills of 
_— etc., may be obtained on payment of 
ll. Is. 

SepTeMBER 4, — Llwynypia. — ALTERATIONS, ETC. — 
Tenders are invited for alterations and additions to 
No. 13, Liwynypia-road, Llwynypia,. for Mr. J. J. 
Reinecke. Plans, etc., to be seen at office of Mr. 
R. o Griffiths, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Tony- 
pandy. 

SepTreMBER 6.—Derby.—ALTERATIONS AT WoRKHOUSE. 
—The Board of Guardians invite tenders from Derby 
builders for making certain alterations at the Union 
Workhouse and for the erection of a small ward 
thereat. Plans may be seen, and specification, etc., 
obtained, from) Mr. F. C. Coulthurst, architect, 4 
Albert-street, Derby, on payment of a deposit of 

1s 


SepTeMBER 6.— Pontlottyn. — ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
Alterations and extensions, including the building 
of a new schoolroom and classroom, to the Primitive 
Methodist Chapel, Pontlottyn. Plans, etc.. may be 
seen with Mr. Tippett, Trevor Villa, Pontlottyn, or 
at office of Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3, Dum- 
fries-place, Cardiff. 

SEPTEMBER 6.— Pontypool. — ALTERATIONS, : ETC. — 

Alterations and additions to the Monmouthshire 
Reformatory, Little Mill, Pontypool. The plans, 
ete., can be inspected at the Reformatory, and at 
the office of the architect, Mr. W. H. D. Caple, 
F.R.1.B.A., of 2, Church-street, Cardiff. 
* SepTemper 6.—Royston.—Scnoo..—The Hertford- 
shire Education Committee invite tenders for -erec- 
tion of a school at Royston. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. : 

SepreMBER 7.— Colbren. — Cuaper.—Erection and 
completion of a new Welsh Baptist Chapel at 
Colbren, near Seven Sisters, vid Neath. Plans, efc., 
may be seen with Mr. R. Jeffreys, Penygraig Farm 





Colbren, or at office of Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, archi- 
tect, 3, Dumfries-place, Cardiff. 

SEPTEMBER 8. — Brechin.—Post-orrice.—The Com. 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings jp. 
vite tenders for the erection of a new Post-office 
Brechin. Drawings, etc., may be seen on applica: 
tion to the Postmaster, Brechin. Bills of quantities 
and forms of tender may be obtained at H.M. Office 
of Works, Parliament-square, Edinburgh, on pay- 
ment of ll. Is. 

SEPTEMBER 8. — Brentwood. — Cooxrry, ETC,, 
CuntRE.—The Essex Education Committee (Billericay 
District Advisory Sub-Committee) invite tenders for 
a cookery and wookwork centre at Brentwood. See 
advertisement in this issue for further particulars, 

SEPTEMBER 9. — Hartlepool.—ALTERATIONS To Pump 
Weitit.—The Guardians invite tenders for alterations 
to pump well at the Workhouse, and from engineerg 
for fitting up two pumps and supply necessary fit- 
tings. Plan, etc., may be seen at the office of the 
Architect to the Board, 8, Fountain-terrace, West 
Hartlepool. 

SEPTEMBER 10.— Stanley, etc. —Scnoo, Works.— 
The West Riding Education Committee invite whole 
or separate tenders for the following works :~ 
Stanley, Outwood Provided School, alterations and 
asphalting (joiner and asphalter); Bolton-on-Dearne, 
Goldthorpe Provided School, new heating apparatus 
and heating chamber (builder and heating engineer), 
Plans may be seen, and specifications with quanti- 
ties obtained, on application to the West. Riding 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. <A deposit of 1l. 
in each case must be sent by separate letter to the 
West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

SEPTEMBER 11. — Coleraine. — Orance Hawi.—Eree- 
tion of a new orange hall at Coleraine for the 
Building Committee. Plans, etc., can be seen at 
the office of Mr. S. J. M‘Fadden, C.E.,. architect, 
Queen-street, Coleraine. 

SEPTEMBER 13,—Birmingham.—Martron’s Hovse— 
The Guardians invite tenders for the erection of a 
matron’s house at their Infirmary, Dudley-road. 
Plans can be seen, and particulars obtained from 
the architect’s, Mr. W. H. Ward, Paradise-street, 
Birmingham. 

SEPTEMBER 14. — Hartlepool. — Scnoo, Works.— 

he C.C, of Durham invite tenders for extensions 
to the Hartlepool Henry Smith School in accordance 
with plans prepared by Mr. James Garry, architect, 
West Hartlepool, at whose offices the plans and 
specification may be seen. Bills of quantities may 
be obtained from Mr. J. A. L. Robson, Secretary for 
Higher Education, Shire Hail, Durham. 

SepremBer 20.—Cambridge.—Appitions To Punr- 
ING Sration.—Erection of additions to the Sewage 
Pumping Station, Riverside, Cambridge, according 
to plans, etc., prepared by the Borough Surveyor. 
A copy of the plans, etc., may be seen at the office 
of the Borough Surveyor, Guildhall. 

* SEPTEMBER 22. — Blackpool. — Linrary, Erc.—The 
Blackpool B.C, invite tenders for new Central Library 
and new Art Gallery, Blackpool. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

No Dare. — Aberfan.—Corraces.—Tenders wanted 


‘for two small cottages. Apply Mr. Collis, Belle Vue 


Cottage, Aberfan. ; ; 
No Date.—Chesterfield.—Bui_pinas.—New build- 
ings at Chesterfield for the Territorial Force Associa- 
tion. Name and address to Mr. W. H. Wagstaff, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., architect. and surveyor, Chesterfield. 
No Date—tIlkley.—Cormer.—Erection and com- 
pletion of cottage, King’s-road, Ilkley. Quantities 
and all particulars may be obtained from the ol 
tects. Messrs. Garside & Pennington, Pontefract an 
Castleford. , 
No Daty.—Leeds.—Assemsiy HAL, _Fre.—Assembly 
hall and club premises in Cross Stamford street; 
Teeds, for the Amalgamated Jewish Tailors | an 
Pressers’ Trade Union. Names to Mr. Joseph J. 
Wood, A.R.1.B.A., 10, Park-row, Leeds. 
No Dats, — Llwynypia. — ALTER ytions.—Al era- 
tions, etc., to general offices at Llwynypia, Glam., 
for Messrs. the Glamorgan Coal Company, , * 
Plans may be seen, and bills of quantities a 
at the offices of Mr. Edgar G. C. Down, — 
architect and surveyor, 31, High-street, Cardiff, 
deposit of 2I, 2s. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


™ a Tn — For 
SepremBerR 7.— Haine. — Derraninc WPLt.. 
deepening the well at the Isolation Hospital * 
Haine, near Ramsgate, the driving of addition 
adits, and the lowering of the pumping plant, 
the Joint Hospital Beard. Form of tender, ‘ a 
can be obtained at the office of Mr. H. Ber te 
Langham, Architect, Bank-chambers, High-street, 
Broadstairs. vee, 
SEPTEMBER 10.—Felixstowe and Walton.—ELpt 
tricity Meters.—The U.D.C. of, Felixstowe, ie 
Walton invite tenders for electricity meters. | SP - 
fications, etc., may be obtained at the oo 
the Consulting Engineer, Mr. Reginald rE. ed 
66, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W., on pay 
of a sum of 1l, 1s. 
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ENGINEERING—continued, 


date given at the commencement of each 
So is the latest date when the tender, or the 


yra L 
a those willing to submit tenders, may be 


names 0 
sent wm. 
SEPTEMBER 15.—Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—CLINKER 
GRINDING PLANT IN CONNEXION WITH WALKER REFUSB 
DestRUCTOR.—Lenders are invited for the supply and 
erection of a small steel frame structure, together 
with plant. Copy of the general conditions, speci- 
fication, etc., may _be obtained, and the drawings 
inspected, at the City Engineer's office, Town Hall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on payment of the sum of 
9]. 2s. to the City Treasurer, Town Hall, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Prints of any of the three plans may 
be obtained on payment of 2s. 6d. each to the City 
Preasurer, which sum_will not be returned. 

SEPTEMBER 20.—Lincoln Waterworks.—BripGEs.— 
The Lincoln Corporation invite tenders for the con- 
struction of a steel bridge, consisting of a river 
span of 262 ft. and five spans of 66 ft., with alt 
necessary foundations and piers for supporting same, 
and a line of 21-in. welded steel pipes carried across 
bridge. Specification, etc., may be obtained at the 
office of the Engineer, Mr, Neil McK. Barron, Water- 
works Engineer, Lincoln, upon production of a re- 
ceipt from the City Accountant for 51. 5s. 

SrpTEMBER 20.—Pontllanfraith.—Bripce Works. 
—Monmouth Main Roads and Bridges Committee 
invite tenders for the pulling down of the existing 
pridge at Pontllanfraith and the erection of a steel 
structure. Plans, etc., may be seen at the office of 
Mr. William Tanner, F.S.I., County Surveyor, and 
a copy of the quantities obtained on payment of 
ll, 1s. 

SepTeMBER 22.—Leith Harbour and Docks.— 
ConsTRuCTION OF GRAvING Docx.—The Commissioners 
for the Harbour and Docks of Leith invite tenders 
for the construction of a graving dock and relative 
works at the north-west corner of the Imperial 
Dock, in conformity with drawings, etc., which may 
pe seen at the office of the Engineer, Mr. Peter 
Whyte, M.Inst.C.E., Superintendent of the Harbour 
and Docks, Tower-place, Leith. Forms of tender, 
ee be obtained from the Engineer on payment 
of 31. 3s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Avaust 31.—Margate.—Turr.—Tenders are invited 
for the supply and delivery of 8,000 sq. yds. of good 
turf for the park and greens in the Borough, and of 
an additional 2,000 yds. at the option of the Council. 
Samples of turf must be sent to the Head Gardener, 
Dane Park, Margate. Mr. Edward Brooke, Town 
=. — Clerk’s Office, 13, Grosvenor-place, 
Margate. 

Avcust 31. — Portsmouth.—Furniture.—Tenders 
are invited for the supply of artices of furniture for 
the police offices in the Town Hall and the Fratton- 
road Police-station. Full particulars can be obtained 
at the Chief Constable’s office at the Town Hall. 

SwerTEMBER 3. — Broadwoodwidger. — Srrim 
Rowuna.—The R.D.C. of Broadwoodwidger, Devon 
invite tenders for steam rolling the main and dis- 
trict roads. For further particulars apply to Mr. 
§. Werren, surveyor, Kennacott, Yeolmbridge, near 
Launceston. ; 

Seprember 4. — Gellygaer. — Srreer LANTERNS. — 
Gellygaer U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
150 or more street lanterns for their district. Par- 
ticulars, etc., obtained upon application to the 
Council's Surveyor, Mr. Jas. P. Jones, F.I.S.E 
Council Offices, Hengoed, vid Cardiff. ; ig 

SEPTEMBER 7. — Carnarvon. — Fire Escapes —Ten- 
ders are invited for supplying alternative fire exits 
In connexion with certain wards at the Workhouse 
In accordance with plans, etc., drawn out by Mr. 
Rowland Lloyd Jones, M.S.A., Carnarvon copy of 
= may - had on application. , 

SEPTEMBER 9, — Edinburgh. — Fire E ~ 
Corporation of Edinburgh invite Waeen te ie 
Supply of a horse-drawn gas-power extended turn 
oo ig = _— tower. Further par. 

ulars may be obtained from i Pit 
Brigade Headquarters, pi thay shire lads 
7 ereTEMBER 9. — Salford. — Motor Fire Encines.— 

enders are invite’ for the supply of one or two 
petrol motor fire engines and hose tenders combined : 
and also tenders for the supply of a petrol motor 
ambulance van, complete. Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to the Chief Officer Central 
F = Station, The Crescent, Salford. ‘ 

gi FPTEMBER 13, — Stansted. ~- Scavencinc.—The 
ee P.C._ invite tenders for scavenging a 
. . ye Parish. For further particulars apply 
Sortfon. . Watts, Surveyor, Thorley, Bishop's 

SEPTEMBER 16.—Newbury.—FeEncinc.— are 
Invited from local builders and Seca oe the 
Provision and fixing of about 700 yds. of fencing 
i entrance gates for the new cemetery. Specifica- 
va ete. may be ‘seen at office of Mr. 8. J. 3 
Tonse-sineet, YC Borough Surveyor, Mansiop 
. No Dit. —Newbury.—Gas Firtinas.—Tend » 
poly A local gasfitters for keeping i anne the 
pe i ings in Corn Exchange, Municipal Buildings 

* Specifications may be seen at office of Mr. 


8. J. L. Vincent, A : 
Mansion Hour ic aiaieniaia 


PAINTING, etc. 


Avcvst 30.—Blackrock.—Paintix 
aust -—PAINnTING.—The U.D.C. 
of Blackrock invite tenders for the following work : 
a os pong the railings in front of Town Hall. 
he apne and doors of Town Hall, Technical 
of mci nig Library; (2) painting inside woodwork 
Fi pig ‘ouse; (3) painting No. 2 fire escape. 
emo can be seen at office of Mr. R. Finlay 
Obl. own Clerk, Town Hall. Blackrock, Co. 
Ponta a, Weymouth, etc.—CLEANING anp Re- 
eaders for nan Western Railway Directors invite 
at the foll eaning and repainting stations, etc., 
at Were ne, Places :—Contract No. 34, stations 
3 tN, Aamir Portland, and Easton; contract No. 
chester. Ret erdport (West Bay), Grimstone, Dor- 
contract Xoolway. Portesham, and Abbotsbury; 
Somertor No. 36, stations at Bampton, Bridgwater 
omatizve pt. Langport, East; contract No. 37. 
‘ve Department buildings at Weymouth and 
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Bridport; contract, No. 38, Locomotive Department 
buildings at Bridgwater, Taunton, and Exeter. 
Specifications may be seen, and forms of tender, 
etc., obtained, at the office of the Engineer at 
Taunton between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

SEPTEMBER 1.—Dartford.—CLEANING AND PAINTING.— 
The Metropolitan, Asylums Board invite tenders for 
cleaning and painting works and repairg at Gore 
Farm Convalescent Fever Hospital, near Dartford, 
Kent, in accordance with drawings, etc., prepared 
by Mr. W. T. Hatch, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., 
Engineer-in-Chief. The drawings, etc., may be in- 
arse sy ee <= Board, Embankment, 
4.C., and can then be obtained upon pay ‘ 
deposit of 1. ee 

SEPTEMBER 2.—-Dowlais and Blaina.—DecoratiNa, 
ETc.—Decorating, etc., at_the Wimborne Hotel, Dow- 
lais, and the Queen’s Hotel, Blaina. Particulars 
at the office of Mr. C. M. Davies, 112, High-street 
gy eo 7 

EPTEMBER 7.— Haine. — Paintinc.—For painting 
the outside of the Isle of Thanet Isolation Hospital 
at Haine, near Ramsgate, for the Joint Hospital 
Board. Form of tender, etc., can be obtained at 
the office of the Board’s Architect, Mr. H. Bertram 
Langham, Bank-chambers, High-street, Broadstairs. 

SEPTEMBER 7.— Lydiard Millicent. — Mortuary, 
etc.—A mortuary, disinfecting chamber, and laundry 
at the Isolation Hospital, Stone-lane, Lydiard Milli- 
cent, for the Cricklade and Wootton Bassett R.D.C. 
Plans, etc., may be seen on application at the 
office of the architect, Mr. R. J. Beswick, 10 
Victoria-road, Swindon. ; ; 
* SEPTEMBER 9.—Mile End, E.—ParntinG, etc.—The 
Guardians of the Mile End Old Town invite ten- 
ders for cleaning, painting, distempering, etc., the 
wards, corridors, kitchens, and offices of the In- 
firmary in Bancroft-road. See advertisement in this 
— for further berecears. 

SEPTEMBER 20. — Halifax.—Paintinc.—The Health 
Committee of the Halifax Corporation invite prs 
for the outside painting of three houses, and the 
inside and outside painting of sheds, stables, and 
mortuary, situate at the Scavenging Depot, Lister- 
lane and Hall-street. Plans, etc., may be seen, and 
forms of tender obtained, on application to Mr. 
James Lord, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Halifax, upon payment of the sum of 1l. 

No Date. —Shotton Colliery. — Parntinc.—Ten- 
ders wanted for the repainting and decorating of 
Shotton Colliery Literary and Social Institute. 
Specification and particulars on application to Mr. 
Frederick Wilson, accountant, Shotton, Castle Eden. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


AuGust 28.—Adel, Leeds.—ExrTension or Lawns- 
Woop CremMETeRY.—Names to Mr. W. 8. Braithwaite, 
architect and surveyor, 6, South-parade, Leeds. 

Avucust 30. — Plymouth. — Makinc-up. — For 

making-up and completing streets and lanes. Plans, 
etc., may be seen at offices of Mr. James Paton, 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 
_ Aueust 30.—Ponthir.—Roap WiDENinG.—Widen- 
ing, re-forming, and ballasting, ete., of Station- 
road, Ponthir, near Newport, for the Pontypool 
R.D.C. Plans, etc., can be seen at the office of the 
Engineer, Mr. D. Lougher, Bank-chambers, 
Pontypool. 

Aucust 30.—Stone.—Srewers.—Stone R-D.C. invite 
tenders for about 1,000 yds. of sewers, 9 in. and 6 in. 
diameter, with lamp-eyes and manholes. Also. for 
the construction of outfall works for same, at Stal- 
lington-lane, Blythe Bridge. Drawings, etec., can be 
seen on application to Mr. J. J. Chapman, Sur- 
veyor, Stone. 

Aucust 30. — Wallsend. — Aspuattina. — The 
Wallsend Corporation invite tenders for asphalting 
the pathy at the Richardson Dees Park, Wallsend. 
Particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. 
George Hollings, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Wallsend. 

AuGust 31. — Abertridwr. — Street Works.— 
Caerphilly U.D.C, invite tenders for the paving, 
asphaltie tar paving, gravel footways, kerbing, 
channelling, sewering, etc., of the following private 
streets, viz.:—(1) Part Caerphilly-road and part 
High-street, Abertridwr; (2) Ilan-road, Abertridwr. 
Plans, ete., may be seen, and form of tender ob- 
tained, at the Council Offices, Caerphilly, upon de- 
positing the sum of 11. 1s. 

AuGust 31.—North Ormesby.—Roap Works.— 
Ormesby U.D.C. invite tenders for the draining, 
levelling, paving, and making of back Beaumont- 
road and back Edward-street, North Ormesby. 
Plans, etc., can be seen on application to Mr. W. G. 
Harrison, Surveyor, at the Council Offices, High- 
street, North Ormesby. 

Aucust 31. — Yardley.—Srewers.—Yardley R.D.C. 
invite tenders for the provision and construction of 
certain surface-water sewers, together with the con- 
struction of manholes, etc. Plans, ete.. may be seen 
on application to the Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. 
Arthur W. Smith, at the Council House, Sparkhill, 
near Birmingham. Specification, bill of quantities, 
etc., may be obtained on payment of 31. 3s. to Mr. 
Francis TLadbury Thompson, Clerk of the Council, 
Council House, Sparkhill, near Birmingham. 

SerremBer 3. — Llanarmon. — Cuivert. — The 
Llansilin R.D.C. invite tenders for the construction 
of a brick arched culvert (115 ft. in length) over 
the stream running through the village of Llanar- 
mon D.C. Plans,,ete., may be seen, by_appoint- 
ment, at office of Mr. E. Vaughan-Edmunds, 
M T.Mun.E., Surveyor, Llanrhaiadr. 

SepTemBeR 4.— Gellygaer.— CULVERTING, ETC. — 
Gellygaer U.D.C. invite tenders for (1) the construc- 
tion of about 130 yds. of culverting at Cwmfelin, 
Bedlinog; (2) the erection of a retaining and fence 
wall for road-widening purposes at Oakland-street. 
Bedlinog. Plans, etc., can be seen, and bills of 
auantities obtained, upon application being made to 
the Council’s Surveyor, Mr. Jas. J. Jones, Council 
Offices, Hengoed. vid Cardiff. 

Serremper 4.—Glasgow.—Pavinc.—-The Corpora- 
tion invite offers for the paving of Roslea-drive, 
from Meadowpark-street to Cumbernauld-road, with 
tar macadam. Specifications, etc., may be had on 
avplication at the Office of Public Works, City 
Chambers, 64, Cochrane-street. 
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SepremBer 6. — Cheadle. — Srreet Worxs.—The 
U.D.C. of Cheadle and Gatley invite tenders for the 
sewering, levelling, metalling, flagging, channelling 
and making good Hull Top-avenue, Mellor-street, an 
Woodfield-road, Cheadle Hulme, in accordance with 
the plans, etc., to be obtained on application to 
Mr. E. Sykes, A.M.Inst.C.E., at the Council Offices, 
Cheadle, near Manchester, on the deposit of 11, 1s. 

SEPTEMBER 8. — Belvedere. — Streer Works. — The 
U.D.C. of Erith invite tenders for making-up Less- 
ness Park-road, Belvedere. Plans may be, seen, and 
specification, etc., obtained, at the Surveyor’s office, 
Bexley-road, Erith, upon payment of 11. 

SEPTEMBER 8. — Holmfirth. — Sewers.—Holmfirth 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of sewers, 
with all the necessary manholes, etc. Plans, etc., 
may be seen at the Council’s Offices, 49, Hudders- 
field-road, Holmfirth. Bills of quantities, etc., may 
be had on application to the engineers, Megsrs. 
Joshua Barrowclough & Son, Holmfirth, on pay- 
ment of 11. 1s. for each of the two contracts. 

SepremBer 8.— London. — Urinats. — The Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works, etc., invite tenders for 
supply of urinals for a period of three years. See 
advertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

Sapremper 10.—Chart Sutton.—Sanitary Work.— 
The Managers of Chart Sutton Schools invite ten- 
ders for sanitary work to be done. Plans, etc., can 
be seen by applying at the Vicarage. 

SEPTEMBER 10. — Gravesend. — MAKING-UP, ETC.— 
Making-up, paving, and channelling Denton-street, 
situate partly within the Borough of Gravesend and 
partly within the Rural District of Strood. Plans, 
etc., can be seen, and forms of tender obtained, at 
the office of the Borough Surveyor, Mr. F. T. Grant, 
Town Hall, Gravesend, or at the office of the District 
Surveyor, Mr. IL. Randerson, Blendon Villa, 
Meopham, from whom forms of tender may also be 
had, : 

Sepremper 11.— Lanark. — Water Works: Locn- 
LyocK Extension.—Contract No. 2 :—Pipelaying.— 
The T.C. of Lanark invite tenders for cutting 
trenches for and laying and jointing about seven 
miles of 9-in. cast-iron pipes and other work con- 
nected therewith. Plans may be seen, and copies 
of the specification, etc., may be obtained, at the 
office of the Engineer, Mr. M. Ratcliffe Barnett, 
M.Inst.C.E., 124, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, on 
payment of 11, 1s. 

*  SepremBer 13. — Ayr.—Dratnace.—The Secretary 
of State for War invites tenders for the reconstruc- 
tion of drainage at Ayr Barracks, in the. Scottish 
Command. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

* SEPTEMBER 14.—Bromley.—Street IMPROVEMENT.— 
The Bromley B.C. invite tenders for sewering, level- 
ling, paving, metalling, channelling, and making 
good Prospect-place. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

Sepremper 15.—Newsham and Blyth. — Roap 
AND Fooreatus.—North-Eastern Railway Directors in- 
vite tenders for the construction of a road and foot- 
paths between Newsham and Blyth, together with 
a subway and a footbridge. Plans, etc., can be 
seon at the office of the company’s Engineer, Mr. 
Charles A. Harrison, Forth Banks, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, where schedules of quantities may be obtained 
on personal application. 

Atlee 20 —Bermondsey.—Repavi nG.—The BEL. 
invite tenders for the repaving of Parish-street and 
portions of Great Maze Pond with creosoted wood 
blocks. Plans, etc., may be seen, and forms of ten- 
der obtained, on application to Mr. R. J. Angel, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor. 

SEPTEMBER 29.—Wood Green.—Works or Private 
Srreet IMPROVEMENT.—The U.D.C. invite tenders for 
works of private street improvement in Brabant- 
road, Ellenborough-road (Sec. II.), Windermere-road 
(Sec: II.), and Sandford-avenue. The plans, etc., 
may be seen, and bills of quantities obtained, on 
application to the Surveyor at the Town Hall, Wood 
Green, upon payment to Mr. Wm. P. Harding, 
Clerk of the Council, Town Hall, Wood Green, of a 
deposit of 12. 1s. 


STONES, MATERIAL, AND STORES. 


Avuaust 31-SEPTEMBER 6. — Royton. — Stone. — The 
U.D.C. of Royton invite tenders for the supply of 
solid rock or grit setts, kerbs, flags, and _ rubble 
stone. Specification, etc., may be obtained from 
Mr. Thos. Bleasdale, Clerk to the Council, Town 
Hall, Royton, near Oldham. 

SEPTEMBER 1.—Dublin.—MateriaL.—Great Southern 
and Western Railway Company (Ireland) Directors 
invite tenders for the supply of material. | The 
specifications for the rails, fishplates. and chairs are 
upon separate forms, and a charge of 5s., which is 
not returnable, will be made for each specification. 
Mr. Robert Crawford, Secretary, Kingsbridge Termi- 
nus, Dublin. 

SepremBeR 1. — London. — Stores --The Metro- 
politan Asylums Board invite tenders for the supply 
of builders’, engineers’, smiths’, plumbers’, and gas- 
fitters’ ironmongery and miscellaneous stores and 
electrical accessories. Forms of tender can he ob- 
tained at the office of the Board, Embankment, 
London, E.C. 

SepreMBER 2. — East Barnet. — GRANITE AND 
Gravev.—East Barnet Valley U.D.C. invite tenders 
for supply of broken granite. gravel, hoggin, stone- 
ware pipes, etc. Further particulars, ete., can be 
obtained on application to Mr. Henry York, C.E., 
Surveyor to the Council. 

SerremBeR 3. — Houghton-le-Spring. — Rosp 
Marertts.—The U.D.C. of Houghton-le-Spring in- 
vite tenders for the supply of road materials. 
Further particulars, with form of tender. may he 
obtained from the Surveyor, Mr. John W. Holbrook. 

SepreMBER 6.—Bromley.—MATERIALS FoR RoapDs.— 
The Bromley R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply 
of road materials. Forms of tender may he ob- 
tained at the offices of the Council, Park House, 
Bromley, Kent. 

SepremBen 6. — Faversham. — GRANITE, ETc.—The 
Corporation of Faversham invite tenders for the 
supply of 300 tons (more or less) of granite or 
basalt, and of 45 tong (more or less) of granite or 
basalt chippings. No special form of tender will be 
provided. Mr. Allan Tassell, Town Clerk, 


Faversham 
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STONES, etc.—continued, 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submil tenders, may be 
sent in, 


SeprempeR 7.—Bedford.—Broken GRanite, FTC.— 
The Corporation invite fenders for the supply of 
about 2,300 tons of broken granite, 620 tons of iron- 
stone slag, and 500 tons of ironstone slag tar 
macadam for road-making. Forms of tender, etc., 
can be obtained on application, Mr. IHedley 
Baxter, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bedford. 


Seprempen 7. — Glamorgan.—Supeiirs.—The Com- 
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SEPTEMBER 7. 


of material and labour. 
obtained at the office of Mr. J. E. 
Council Offices, Leatherhead. 
SEPTEMBER 
U.D.C. invite tenders for 
tons of Welsh granite 


the supply of 
macadam. 


Offices, Bollington, near Macclesfield. 
SerremBer 10.—Wakefield.- \ 
materials for West Riding Lunatic 
Menston, near Teeds; Storthes Tall, 


near Tfuddersfield; Wadsley Bridge, 


— Leatherhead. — Marteniars.—The 
U.D.C. of Leatherhead invite tenders for the supply 
Specification, etc., 
Smales, Surveyor, 


ean be 


8. — Bollington.—Granite.—Bollington 
about 300 
Particulars may 
be obtained from Mr. Samuel Knight, Clerk, Council 


-MATERIALS.—Surveyor’s 
Asylums ¢ 
Kirkburton, 
near Sheffield ; 
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SepreMBER 16.—Bradford.—Stores.—The Gas Com. 
mittee of the Bradford Corporation invite tend 
for the supply of stores. Form of tender ma * 
had on application to Mr. Chas. Wood, <_ 
Engineer, Town Hall, and samples may be geen at 
Mill-street. Gasworks. at 

SEPTEMBER 16. ~ Haverfordwest. — F 
MateriALs.—The Fire Brigade Committee 
ders for 120 ft. of leather hose, 475 ft. of canvas 
hose. and one gun-metal breeching. Also six hook 
and leather slings for hose carriers and two gun. 
metal adaptors. Further particulars may pe 9). 
tained from Mr. W. Bevan, Borough Surveyor 
Council Chambers, Haverfordwest. 

SepteMBer 20.—Dorchester.—Roap Materia, —Top. 


TRE Bricane 
invite ten. 

















mittee of Visitors of the Glamorgan County Asylum | and Wakefield. Forms of tender and other ders are invited for supply and delivery of road 

invite tenders for the supply and delivery of | ticulars may be obtained on application to the material. Forms of tender, etc., may he obtained 

builders’ materials. Forms of tender, etc., may be | Clerk to Asylums Committee, Room No. 30, County | from Mr. Percival. T. Harrison, A.M. Inst.C.8 

obtained on application to the Clerk and Steward. Hall, Wakefield. Rorough Engineer, Guildhall Chambers, Dorchester. 
Public Appointments. 

Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. — 

*OVERSEER (PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT) .,......e0s0000.-+ Hong Kong P.W. Depart. | 240/., etc., Per AMNUM......000..-scsesscsserssescecsesecssecersersreceseeeres | AUB. Sl 


*ASSISTANT OVERSEERS (PUBLIC WKS. DEPARTMENT) | ong Kong P.W. Depart. 


*FOREMEN or WORKS 





165l., etc., per aunun...... pas cusccesGhccerneeuses«<cusleccectidevenese peed do, 































































OT RAMEEEN OF WORKS... cersessee-ssssssesrsssssersees Siccsapsossepabieeseny | Uganda Protectorate ..... ...... | 2006. per annum, CFC. ..4......eeeecee piccens pege-csdesdestogsse <ezcatuneaceses Sept. 6 
GARSTARY INSPRCCORES (TWO) ..cocavsasersssecnrsasoesssssesersvcenense Bermondsey Borough Council | 130/, per amnuwh......css.essscsssssesessesssesseseeee sassesseesessecseeseese-eoe | S@pt. 4 
Auction Sale. 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. | eu. 
*BLDRS’ anp CONTRACTORS’ PLANT anp MACHINERY—At Central Wks., Belvedere-rd. | Fuller, Horsey, Sons, & Cassell .........ccccsssssooeseecsecerseecssseeres | Sept. 14 
| 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. | STONE (continued). amesaiumeaniiiie 
SS ee i puts 8. d. 
*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, th | Ancaster in ae. so senses 1 ‘10 perft. cubedeld.ry.dep. | Best « Rosemary” brand 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest | Beer ” -1 6 ” ” plain tiles......s00-..c0-0000 48 0 per _ at nly. dep. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact , Greenshill » 110 ” " Bast Cunnancatal tiles. 50 0 
which should be remembered by those who make use of | Darley Dale in blocks ....2 4 ” ” Hip tiles.......... ese 4 Oper dor. . 
this information. RedCorsehill ws. 2 2 ” ” Valley tiles ......0.00... 8 8 ” 
BRICKS, &c Closeburn Red Freestone 20 ” » Best * artshill »” ‘brand 
Penna ae Red Mansfield ” 24 ® ” plain tiles, sineeseeene seeee 50 0 per 1000 s 
Bost Stocks vw. 1 6 6 per 1000alongside, in river. | Yonx Stoxz—Robin Hood Quality. _ cere serene’ ~~ o : ; ; 
Cc 8 ‘or e eeeeeerosees 
Facings v.00... wo , delivered . > Senn Soe ~ 7 
Flettons........ 146 » at railway depot Scappled random blocks. 2 10 per ft. cube,deld. rly.dep. Valley tiles ......00.+04+ 3 6 ” ° 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 » »  » — 6 in. sawn two sides land- Staffordshire (Hanley) Reds 
Best Red Pressed ings to sizes (under or Brindled tiles ........ see 42 6 per 1000 » 
Ruabon Facing. 500 «» " fr 40 ft. SuperP.) ......s00000+e 2 Sperft.super. » grt rona sand-faced ... 45 0 * : 
Best Blue Pressed 6 in. rubbed two sides = tiles ...... socccecee eoccees 4 Oper doz. = 
Staffordshire 315 0 - » * ditto, ditto eeccccrccceseeeces 26 » » y tiles .. eeeeeeetocecccvecees 3 6 = = 
Do. Bullnose ...... 4.0 0  » » , 3 in. sawn two sides slabs 
Best Stourbridge (random 81268) ....0....+ oll » » 
Fire Bricks ...... 314 0 ” ” ” 2in. to 24 in, sawn one WOOD. 
Guazep Bricks. side slabs (random 
-~ ae 1 me “ain “A din. ditto, ditto 0 } : . Burtpine Woop. At per gow 
vory aze 
— Prerrrry 10 7 6 n ” ” Harp Yorr— — et ae Se ae. g 310 0 . 4 ( 
ee eg pa aang 17 6 sd ” ” Scappled random blocks. 3 Operft.cube, »# Deals: best 3 by 9 ......+0008 segserane 13 0 0. 400 
and Plats "1317 6 ” m rm 6 in. sawn two sides land- Battens : best 24 in. by 7 in. an and 0 0..12 0 0 
Double Stretchers 1517 6» * . ings to sizes (under ates oats 6b 6 anne 
Double Headers...1217 6 » . » Pe ge 2 Sperft. super. «© Battens : best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6 . 7 in, and 8in. 
One Side and two > i : ds 1 0 0 Jess than 
a. 1617 6 » . ” BID ssvmsscsavsns seetioninnsiioneid 8 0 ” ” Deals : SCCONAS s++ssssrererssssereereerers best. 
“— ~ we ee . —— 2 ve » Battens : SCCONS .....ccsecssereereres M4 10 0 ” 
sshoun ena sabanesis . 6 ” ” .— oe ane pact te 2 in, by 4 in. and 2in. by 6 in. a 0 0... 10 0 0 
ori got B76 2 ss EE cnciaminnaanie® ° ‘ o2in. by 44 in, and 2 in. by 5 in... B10 0. 910 0 
oreign Sawn 
Glazed Stretch se Dine aindl 1d in. By 7 An covsseveceues 0 10 ‘—— 
Hlendet ioe ¢ 6 16 eines 2 in 100 yer 
uoins, Bullnose In. In. £s.4 | + 7. | Wie timber: best mid dling Danzi At per load of i. 
and Flats»... 1317 6 » ” ” 20x10 best blue Bangor 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r.d. ee teat milting Desig 410 0 50? 
Double Stretchers 1517 6 »  » » x1 <<? 2 ee » SII sesrocsiaipipniensebianieamiionns 400.410 | 
etn panera 217 6 » ” ” 20%10 first quality » 13 0 0 » ” Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.)...... 3 12 ag oy 0 
‘Ends. wo aoe ~ r : ax 18 ” 2 . 4 ” ” Seal Saber (6 in. to 8 ins) «006 ia 08 00 
» ” ” DALES ......cescceceecersersesees = 0 
a Sidesand one . 22x10 best blue Port: Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 400.4% 
Splays and Sguints cd | 4 . : : ‘iad MAAOC sessesseeeeere 2 12 8 ” - " * 
Second Qualit; “ 2 ” ” ” ornERS’ Woop. ' 
We h itevand 20x 10 ee singly 1517 6 > _ White Bons fret yellow deals, Pe e saniaty 0 
ippe alt 8 in. by Ue coeceeee seeceeeccecsccce 0 0 
eae 150 ” less than best. ete ri “! 7 z ; : 2 3 in. by At seeee 43 in. by 7 in. zB ° 0 38 0 0 
8. d. = ° 2a. . . Geom pelioe deale 3 in. by lin. 18 10 0.20 0 ° 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... 6 6 per yard, delivered. 20 x 10 permanent es . = 6 ” 3g 3i + 9 in ; “1710 0.19 0 0 
Thames Ballast. ........... a ee 18x10» . & . Batiens 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 13 10 0.1410 9 
Best Portland Cement......... 28 0 per ton, » 16x8 ” ” é 12 6 ” ad Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 0 0 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » ” L1 in. and.9 im, sessse seseeegenee 13 10 0 «fs 00 
NorE.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the TILES aan and 3 in. ee aliedacts 
ordinary charge for sacks. i a “<r — 0 ...22 10 : 
Grey Stone Lime ....... ssseeee 118, 64. per yard, delivered. —— oa “19 10 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. oi. patent atrly. dpt. | Best plain red roofing tiles... ! Oper e, at rly. depot, 0.15 0 0 
ip and Valley tiles ... 7 per doz. ” 0.17 0 
STONE. | Best Broseley tiles ..... : 50 0 per 1000 ” Do be 0 ..16 9 ; 
Batu Stonr—delivered on road wag- s. d. - Senet Valles tilse % ion dun. . * a it ; : oot . 0 
phan yen tp — peta reaasces 1 6} per ft.cube. | Best Ruabon red, brown, or Third yellow deals, in. - iin. a p 0 14 0 0 
Side dered gn Tond weedeat, | gy | irndiod do; awards) 8% Grer3000 = Rape nae oa I Pa 
TORO Oe eee re reeeeereee | 0. en’ Dissscceevenane » » PPPTTT Trier 
Posts me eae: (20 ft. average) = | Hi 9 tiles TRA A setaves 4 0 per doz. ” “Pst white deals ——— by 11 in. 1410 0.15 . 0 
wn Whi elivered on ro} RP INOD gnc enccscasccsnesceenbs ” ” First w! , 5 14 
waggons, Paddington Depot, Nine | BestRted orMottied Statford- » 8 in, by Pin. 13 10) 39 9 
Elms Depét, or Pimlico Wharf 2 1 » | _ shire do. (Peakes) ....+++00 1 9 per 1000 ” Batten .......00---eeseereeesee en = B 0 1410 0 
White Basebed, delivered on road | Do. Ornamental do. ......... 6 ” ” Second white denis, 3 in. y Ay 1210 0 ...13 10 4 
Eins De PaddingtoaDepst, ,Nine . 8 | oe Pe ccrevepsbbaveseese 4 lper doz. ” Ba in, by 9 in. 10 0 0 Al Q 0 
ms Depdét, or ico Wharf | ae Valley tiles ........... ion OS “ ” ttens ” 
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WOOD (continued). 








Jorners’ WooD (continued)— Py we we x he 
@: deals v..sccseeceeeereeeeeees .18 0 0 .. 2 rv) 
Pitch ei in. thick Extra ccc. ra eae hy 
Yellow pine—First, regular sizes * a ; upwards. 
Oddments  ...s-e-sssereeeeeeeeeceners = a @ : 
Seconds, regular SIZOS — «.. +40 ; 
OddmMENtS asesece eorerseesseererees 28 0 P 7 
Kauri Pine - Planks, per ft. cube... 0 3 6... 
Danzig and Stettin Oak logs— —— — 
eaee, Bee fh. cube ee ee ee 
Wainscot Oak Logs, ‘per . sa es Ga Ce @ 
. su 
mnt essen Pom 0 0 8h. 0 098 
fin. do. ne = Oe... = 
Maho; —Honduras, Ta- 
a mg ony super.asinch... 0 0 9... 0 1 0 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. s 
as inch oe RE nae e209 
merican, 
Dry Walnuts Ame Eee A nitlrn Oe O10... 0 1.9 
Teak per load acads dass iaausaasaavasaasess 17 0 0...22 0 0 
American Wiiitewood “Planks, 
per ft, CUDE ......0-0-eereeeeees wae 40..0 5 0 
Prepared Flooring, ote 
‘planed and Per square. 
“— a, by7 in yellow, p sareuienibia 13 6... 017 0 
laned and 
1in, by? i. Seliow, planod an 14 0... 018 0 
b . yellow, planed an 
= hte eee F 016 0..10 0 
2 . white, planed an 
“a7 inwelbncsaincle coon ite 012 0... O14 6 
i hite, laned and 
1 in by 7 wh eactackeceesene 012 6... 015 0 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
po ania maveraan 015 0... 016 6 
} in. by 7 in. yellow matched 
and beaded or V-jointed a. 011 0... 013 6 
lin, by 7 in. » 0140... 018 0 
fin, by 7in. white ~« - 010 0... Oll 6 
lin. by 7 in. 012 9 ...01 0 


6 in. at 6d. to 9d. ” per square less than 7 in 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per = 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ es d. £8. d. 


MORGIUIED: scdeiscaccscoccessahccbansscarces 0 710 0 
Compound Girders, 7 
pes auakacnceseaulavensiceeuciseaern 900 ..10 0 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions .....11 0 0 ...12 0 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections......+. ecerbdastecusacdaes 900..10 0 0 
WAGON EIMOOR oss. cccoscessessiccasens 9060 ... 916 0 
Cast IronColumns and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns... 710 0 .. 810 0 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London. 
Inon— £s. a. £s.d. 
Common Bars .... uw Sl @ .. £6 Gg 
Staffordshire Crown. Bars, ‘good 
merchant quality ..........0000 815 0 950 
Staffordshire “ ‘Marked Bars”? ...1010 0 ... _ 
LEY COON DORE ce ccsasssccevecsocsessee 815 0.. 9 5 0 
oe Iron, basis price .......66... 9 5 : .. 910 0 
» Galvanised............ 17 0 — 


“(And upwards, according to size a gauge. ) 
Sheet Iron, Black— 


Ordinary BIZESTO IOP. rcecccncnces O15 ¢ ... _- 
» © WE e. ssaccscss me 0) be ee 
2 MEG sacsesspese 1225 0 


Sheet aroun, Guivanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. went 
3 ft. to 20 g 


Sheet - Sebnataale “flat, best allt — 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. <eaesaews oe me on 
® ” 22 g. and 24 g. =. 

I» ieee ae 20 

Galvanised Conmentan Sheets— 

y Sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g. 14 10 
” » 22g.and 24g. 1415 

6 


26 g. 1 
Best Soft Steel Seana 6ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker ...... 12 0 
Best —— Sheets, —- & 24g. 13 0 
» ovecceves 15 0 eee 
Cut Nails, Sin. to 6 inn" 1010 0 11 


(Under 3 in., usual trade extras. >: 


coco oof ooo 
sk 


oll 


LEAD, &c. Per ton, in London, 


& 
Lrav—Sheet English, 3lb,and up. # 0 
Pipe in coils 10 


Com: 
Zinc—S ape 

Vielle Montagne ........cscesseeeeres 26 10 

Silesian ........... waeeaee 96 5 
Corprrr— Cereesseece-ees 


Strong sa eee 
Thin OS eicccsctias ...per Ib, : 


a 
ee 
—— 
On 
A 
Oo 
oo cocom 
Pld 


Copper nails 
Coe ils. ccccccoccce «= 
Sime 

‘ong Sheet, ,, 
Thin... 


J 
ooro 


en 


Tinmen’s ,,,., 
Blowpipe ......, petesetaaeecs 1 
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ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES, 


15 02. thirds i 
© tewths BS et 
a1 on, thins rseesseanetnsseanee ; ss . 
a ene ee 4 
6 on third “ aoe desteiucknaunaies 24d, . " 
2 fourth oct i 
82 on, think nreoseonsonenteentoninoe > ” ” 
© fourths cc basen a : ” 
ute Sheet, ‘oz. pbisberarte tues . aa. . 
» QBovorees eoerescecece » 





THE BUILDER. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK oe 


. per ft. delivered. 
a » ” 
24d.» ” 


roy » » 


Figured, Oxford Rolled and 
“Oceanic ” Glass, white ...... 
” tinted ... 


» » wy 
OILS, &c. £s. a. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ............ per gallon 0 2 2 
” ” ”» in benrels eeseenres ” 02 3 
» pg: AED CROMINIE cc esascncaes ” 0 2 6 
Boiled a ps 10. Darrels.....c.cc0e 4 ” 0 2 6 
” iC : ” 02 9 
Turpentine in Le aacleses peaeaaase ” 03 1 
ST IIIc ccccadeecsnce << 03 3 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 2010 0 
B75 BP A) ares 20 0 0 
Best Tien Oil Putty ......... scutes per cwt. 0 7 0 
SLOG TAP vo .sccecscecsécessseaccacs per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. aa amie 
s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ..........cssesseeee sasdesaaet 08 0 
Pale Comal CG... cscsccsacsceveccscss caddentanataetders 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic ccna easiacsianee 2 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak..............ss0008+ 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
CRBOIIONN  deaccavacsdaccereaccancaccccassaaceexeaces 014 6 
Fine Elastic Carriage ......cc0...ccccssscsccssceeee 012 0 
Superfine aa Elastic Carriage eiddadeas elias 016 0 
FOR AN ON ga cas cacccecddcescenceccsceseussassas 0:0 0 
Finest Pale Durable CI cae ccaccussccicecacsaese 018 0 
Bextra Palo Prencls Of). ...sccsccccseccscoscesseccccae i Oe eg 
Eggshell Flating Varnish............cscessssceeees 018 0 
WEES DOIG FRIIOE  ocvccccccccsececescesiseseecesese 140 
Extra Pale Paper......... acadsdsancacttd gnasandouse oat 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ........0 saiaducscete ee aates 010 6 
Best Black Japan ......scocseseee aacsaseseas aaasaece 016 0 
Oak and Mubameng iene 09 0 
SBCA WOLONE THING soc dsccececccvecaacceeses ediddadede 08 0 
Berlin Black. ........ acduadddun ddnacecnedadedecandsasas 016 0 
RUN ENTE Saco cccus cs cagncdacataacaeisdcaadsacincasiaes - 010 9 
French a Brush Polish........ asigucauaduateneide 010 6 








PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel., 6112Gerrard. Telegrams, “The Builder, London.” 





THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME XCVI. 
pany om 4 to cam 1909) was given as a supplement with 


e issue of 
CLOTH oasis 1 for “pinding the Numbers are now ready, price 


READING CASES Cicth), with Strings, p: 9d. each. 
THE ae TH VOLUME of “ Fhe Builder” (bound), 


elve Shillings and Sixpence. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ Vi nau on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCILS, 
sheets OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY 
oo. a ANNOUNCEMENTS, etc., etc. 
me. ct = - 
Each ngviicional i line. 1s. 0d. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or UNET.........0+es00e8 4s, 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words)..........00006« 0s. 6d. 
Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page 
and other special poatiions, on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED ee only). 


Four lines (about thirty words) or under... 
Each additional line (about ten words) 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stam pane not be sent; but all sums should be remitted iw 
Postal 0) payable to J. MORGAN, and ery to the 
Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine Street, W 














Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received w 
to ONE p.m, on THURSDAY, but “ Classification 2” is impossible 
in the case of an: 
NOON on that day. T nded fi 
should be in by T ELVE NOON on WEDNESDAY. 





ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o’clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





The Publisher cannot be pean for BREE. TESTI- 
MONIALS, etc., left at the 0: reply to advertisements, and 
— recommends that of the latter OPIES ONLY should be 





ADVERTISERS in “THE BUILDER” may have Replies 
addressed to the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C., = 
of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed env 
sent, together with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. manok 
stamps are returned to advertisers the week after publication. 

N.B.—The Heply ‘Boxes ar are not intended for trade 
circulars, and the like; should these be received, they cannot ( 
noticed) be forwarded. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 








NINEPENCE EACH. 


READING CASES { ,, NINEPENCE RACH, | 











TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this headin, 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
peat publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which th 
lowest Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptiona] 
cases and for special reagons.] 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BARNARD CASTLE.—For erecting a new auction 
mart. Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect and surveyor, Newgate- 
street, Bishop Auckland.:— 

W. Hudson.. £1,228 12 11| J. Kyle & Sons, 
J. N. Walker 1,181 10 8 Barnard 
R. Wilson 1,181 8 4 Castle* .... £1,174 00 





253 
BIGBY.—For making-up of roadway, etc., at Bentley 
Farm. Mr W. H. Buttrick, Surveyor, Scunthorpe: — 


ee = 15 10} 
CE da: dcaceacadeesccaaecece 27417 0 
H. Roberts, Gainsborough* ...... 210 0 0 





BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—For Herts and Essex High 
School for Girls, Messrs. Talbot Brown & Fisher, archi- 
tects, Wellingborough :— 

D.|W. Barker £7,062 0 


o 


H. Martin, Ltd. £6,017 00 


W. Lawrence Hacksley Bros. 5,969 12 0 
& SOR. ccc 6,624 00|}Goodman & 
S.Roberts, Ltd. 6,483 87| Murkett.... 5,964 16 7 
F, Parkington E. Brown & 
& Son...... 6,870 0 
0 


0| Son, Ltd.... 5,890 00 
0|J.S. Kimberley 5850 00 
6,821 145|)G. Henson & 


Glasscock&Son 6,860 
R. Marriott .. 





J. Cracknell .. 6,265 00 Wid saedes 5,829 7 6 
F.Hitch . 6,227 7 4| J.Day,Bishop’s 
P. R. Paul 6,209 89] Stortfordt.. 5,786 00 
Beardsmore & 

WONT aéceus 6,096 00 





BOURNEMOUTH.—For erecting a branch library at 
Boscombe, for the Public Libraries Committee of the 
Bournemouth Town Council. Mr. Charles T. Miles, 
F.R.1.B.A., Observer-chambers, Bournemouth. Quanti- 
ties by the "Architect :— 


Sip EI Ga <6 4 0064 ccea nace es £4,158 10 3 
Wig SENIOR OGD, oc ce cc anaveces 3,952 0 vu 
VERMIN Sc nana ccuedceckechee 3,921 0 0 
VW. OOie & BORG 6 cic cccvcccces 3,849 0 0 
Ween Oe ON oa sc ac cesdccus 3,800 0 0 
BOWTIE 6 6 caveccivsaceuee 3,742 18 O 
Vo fo ee eee ,726 0 0 
Maer GA ace ch svvadedacceeds 3,655 0 0 
SOmee @ BOWRRE 6. «ki ccccccscess 3,575 0 0 
eee 3,573 0 O 
Jenkins & Sons ..........ccccce 3.553 0 0 
Pe a ee 3,487 0 0 
Me td GUMNTT a cacaccuccencuaess 3,455 17 0 


{All of Bournemouth.] 





BOURNEMOUTH.—For new sewer on East Cliff for 
the Corporation. Mr. F. W. Lacey, M.Inst.C.¥., 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Bournemouth :— 


M. Loader, Bournemouth ........ £143 16 8 





CARDIFF.—For renovating of Bethel Chapel and 
schoolrooms :— 





Smith & Beddoe £140 15 0| Tucker Bros. £99 15 2 
E.Turner&Sons 140 00/|J.F.Maggs&Co. 97130 
T. R. Williams 127170|J. Ashdown & 
C.8.Smith.... 118 00 Sons, 31, Leck- 

W.J. Gardner... 114 00 with-road, 

G. Hallett...... 105 00 Cardiff* 93 10 0 
Gough Bros.... 100 00 








CHOPWELL.—For erecting five shops, for Mr. M, F, 
Rupp. Mr. D. M. Spence, architect and surveyor 
Shotley Bridge :— 

B. Rurley, Rowlands Gill, Newcastle* .. £2,127 


DARLINGTON.—For pulling down premises, Tubwell- 
row, and erecting two new shops, dwelling- house, and 
warehouses at rear, for the Trustees of C. North Coates. 
Messrs. J. J. Taylor & Minor, architects, Post Office- 
chambers, Darlington. Quantities by Messrs. J . P. Allen 
& Partners, Newcastle :— 





Stairmand & T. Rodgers .. £1,157 95 
SMa a a «6s. 6 £1,446 10 0| Blackett & Son 1,116 00 
J.J. Aitey.... 1,211 52])]Mackenzie 
J. Guthrie & ee 1,115 10 0 
Wiecnes< 1,179 13 6 | T. Boyd...... 1,107 18 8 
Eurnshaw .. 1,163 92 
[All of Darlington.) 


[Architects’ estimate, £1,100.) 





DRIGHLINGTON (near Bradford).—For the erection 
of the ‘‘ Tempest ’” Constitutional Club, for the Pudsey 
Conservative Association. Mr. Louis Ambler, architect, 
La yg Temple- avenue, London, Quantities 


by Mr. E. C, Pinks 
Excavator, Bricklayer, and Mason: J. & D. 
Thornton, Drighlington* ........... deecaas £520 0 
Slater : T. Nelson & Son, Bradford* .......... 63 18 
Carpenter and Joiner: H. Waterhouse & Sons, 
Pre ts II 5 kv cs ceccccdecnscca 293 0 
Smith, Gasfitter, Plumber, and Glazier: A. Cooper, 
Drighlington* Medahd cWstncnndake datas caune 201 10 
Plasterer: J. Iredale & Son, Birstall, near Leeds* 24 10 
Painter: T. Batty, Drighlington* ............ 18 0 





EP30M.—FPFor taking i and relaying of the drainage 
system’ of Nos. 2, 4, 6, 8. 10, 12, 14, and 16, East-street 
for the Urban District Council:— 

J. H. Allwork, Tolworth, Surbiton*® ...., - £165 


GILSLAND AnD LONGBYRE.—For waterworks, for 
Haltwhistle Rural District Council. Mr. J. E. Parker, 
—" -E., Post Office-chambers, Newcastle-on- 

ne :— 

C. M. Skinner, Milburn House, New- 
CORRIDOR IOO® onc ccvcccuadatsecsse £1,584 


HEATON NORRIS.—For forming the carriageways of 
private streets with tarred granited macadam, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. W. Banks, A.M Inst.C. E., 
ae to the Council, Council Offices, Heaton Moor, 

The Northern Quarries Co,, Ltd., Grange-over-Sands, * 
3s. Sd. per sq. yd. ” as, 


KEIGHLEY.-—For erecting St. James’s Church, Cross- 
roads. Messrs. J. B. Bailey & Son, architects, 3, Scott- 
street, Keighley :— 

Mason : Waddington Bros., Oxenhope ........ 
Joiner; M. Taylor, Lees, Keighley ............ 
Plasterer : J. Brearley, Cross-roa 8, Keighley .. 
Slater ; W. Thornton, Keighley .........cse0. 
Plumber : 8. Binns, Haworth, Keighley 
Painter: J. ‘Turner, Haworth, Keighley........ 
[The tower and heating apparatus not included. ] 














LONDON.—For forming new lower fronts and window 
enclosures at the British Medical Association premises, 
Strand, for Messsrs. Dunn & Co, Mr. Edmund A. Fermaud, 
architect, 59, Denbigh-street, Westminster :-— 
Arnold & Sansum £637 10 | W. J. Negus 
C. Sprukley & Co.. 598 0O|} Hibberd Bros.* .. 
8. Jones & Co..... 571 6 


- £560 0 
544 12 








254 


LONDON.—For pies down and reinstatement of 
part of the gable wall flanking into Greenwood-road, and 
making good at No. 121, Richmond-road, ag ne N. 
Messrs. Gordon Wilson & Co., architects, 667, Fulham- 
road, 8.W.:— 
M. Calnan & Son ......... pseeeeeew £8415 0 
PANS BOG"... ccs veee ser eccvcsccs 75 2 0 





NEWARK.—For erection of Newark High School for 
Girls, for the Lilley and Stone Foundation Trustees. 
Messrs. Brewell & Baily, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, 
Nottingham. Quantities by Messrs. C. Pearson Shaw, 
—. & Hemingway, M.Q.S.A., Nottingham and Bingham, 

otts :— 

Brown & Son, Newark* .....ceccccece £4,445 





NORWICH. — For alterations to Birchfield Farm 
House, for the Small Holdings Committee of the Norfolk 
County Council :— 

E. Means .... £315 0 O|A.Means .... £205 0 0 
Hall & Lawson 299 15 0|F.W. Ashby.. 20317 6 
J.Johnson.... 260 0 0] W. Sutton, Up- 

F. Anderson .. 250 9 Q| well* ...... 19010 0 





NORWICH.—For erecting a cottage at St. Peter’s 
Farm, Magdalen, for the Small Holdings Committee of 
the Norfolk County Council :— 

F, Anderson.... £318 14 9{|J.Johnson .... £275 00 
Hall & Lawson 817 10 0| R. Eggleton.... 275 00 


J.M.Collins.... 310 00] GQ. Clarke...... 269 18 0 
W. White...... 307 00] F. Carter & Co., 
Meens & Reeder 304 15 3 Lynn* ...... 268 15 0 


F.W. Ashby .. 289 00 





NOTTINGHAM.—For the erection of turning shop 
and latrines at Deering-street, Nottingham, for Mr. E. 
Jardine, of Nottingham. Mr. F. 8S. Antliff, architect, 
Draycott, near Derby. Quantities by architect :— 

Be. THING 2.000 000% .. £1,967 | W. Woodsend .... £1,770 
Dennett & Ingle .. 1,830] W. Maule & Co.... 1,735 
G. A. Pillatt ...... 1,816 | F. Messon, Bangor- 
H. Vickers & Son .. 1,801 street, Notting- 
T. Barlow & Co.... 1,795 ere sseoe 23080 





PENISTONE.—For constructing a new cattle market, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. J. Brettoner, 
architect, Penistone. Quantities by architect :— 
Excavating, Bricklayer and Mason, Concretor : 


F, Eyre, Hillsbro, Sheffield® .........0+- £815 0 0 
Joiner and Painter: J. Tinker & Sons, 

METAS” 6555 bo sees0sdueeseos esos - 107 6 5 
Plasterer and Slater: G. Beard & Sons, 

oy een en rs . 8415 0 
Plumber and Glazier : F. Tinker, Penistone*. 67 2 7 


Founder and Smith: C, Atkinson & Sons, 
Tower-street, Harrogate* ......... coone ee 6 30 





ST. ALBANS.—For making-up, etc., Fleetville district, 
for the Rural District Council. Mr, H. F, Mence, Sur- 
veyor, 11, Peter’s-street, St. Albans :— 

£293 1910 Albion-road. 
H.Williams, Waratah, Hat- ) 523 410 Cavendish-road. 
field-road, 8t. Albans*.. ) 678 5 3 Tessand Princes 
roads. 

ST. DOMINICK.—For new porch, and alterations to 
the Wesleyan chapel. Mr. Lawrence Scantlebury, 
architect, Callington :— 

CS, Bre OOS 0.000040 £110! J. H. Dingle, Kelly 
H. J. Martin ..00.00 99| Bray, Callington® .. £98 





SHARLSTON.—For erecting Sunday-school, assembly- 
hall, etc., near St. Luke Church, Sharlston, near Wake- 
field. Mr. J. W. Cocking, architect, Cloth Hall-street, 
Huddersfield. Quantities by architect: 


Bricklayers: Higgins & Pashley, Wakefield .. £316 12 5 
Joiner: A. W. Martin, Wakefield ......... . 88010 6 
Plumber, Heating, Rooftiling: 8. Atkinson, 

| eee eae eo. 20018 9 
Plasterer: J. Illingworth, Wakefield........ 27 8 7 
Painter: W. Harrison, Halton, Leeds ...... 80 2 6 
Partitions ; Jeffry & Co., Batley........... - 100 0 0 





SUNBURY-ON-THAMES.—For making = Sunmea d- 
road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. F. Coales, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, yg 

Parton & Co... £488 9 Oj W. Wilson.... £30917 6 
Hayes & Co,.. 396 0 0|8. Kavanagh & 


H. V. Smith & OO, scsseses 28918 4 
Co. ....00-- 878 18 10) A. T. Catley .. 286 0 0 
DFR ocs050s 873 18 7|G.Hebburn .. 270 210 


R. W. Swaker 82119 0} Dyall,Lear,&Co, 25910 0 
T. Free & Sons 32118 8| E.Parry & Co., 
Lane &Co,.... 31117 0 Howard’s- 
lane,Putney* 23617 4 
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SOUTHALL.—Forerecting St. John’s Church, Southall, 
Middlesex. Mr. Chas, G, Miller, architect, 65, Chancery- Ham Hill Stone. 
lane, W.C. :— Doulting Stone. 


Stephens, Bastow, & Co., Ltd., Bristol*.. £7,697 





Portiand Sto 
SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of the Training “az 


College Hall of Residence for men, and for the heating The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limitej 
and electric lighting, for the Education Committee. (incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co, and 0. Trask & Son, 








Messrs, Gibbs & Flockton, architects, 15, St. Jame3- Doulting Stone Co.). 
road, Sheffield bs Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
> SPRINT) 60.00.00 an seseeens BREED 0 Oo Lon Agen — 11; 
Dawson, Jones, & Co. ........-. 13,998 0 0 van 16 ad Mr. E. A. Williams, 
G.& D. Sheldon .............. 18,720 0 0 » Craven-street, Strand, 
RS CgeRERR sees 13,679 0 0 : 
: _——e & rg Aree ose ee Papo : 4 —— 
° nson ODB.ccece eocccce Py 
Wellerman Bros. .........+.++. 12,823 0 0 Asphalte,—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
T. Gray & Sons...... sesscssens Ea 2 O Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 43 
W. R. Unwin........ ora ££ 2 Poultry, E.C.—The best and ch 4 —- 
H. Boot & Son ...... Peetaaie 12,450 0 0 Sen diuues aa - eapest materials 
D. O'Neill & Son... 2.00222! 127400 0 0 or Pp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
Ash, Son, & Biggin .......... .. 12,365 0 0 floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk 
Wee Be BOMMUIES 5620.00.00 6 0:00,06 12,290 0 0 rooms, granaries, tun-roo d 4 
J. Longden & Son.........s000% i 0 0 * ? “rooms, and terraces. 
B. Powell & Son ..... deanery : 12110 0 0 Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 
Sar een --- 12,049 0 0 
H. Freckingham & Sons ..... ooo 2EGeb 0 0 
T. Roper & Sons, Sheffield* .... 11,890 0 0 
TOWCESTER.—For alterations and additions at the SPRAGUE 3 O., Ltd., 


infants’ school, for the Managers of the Church of England LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRI NTERS 


schools. Mr. J. T. Blackwell, architect, 53, High-street, . 
Kettering. Quantities by architect :— : ’ | Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
Sturgess & Sons is £670 0 T. “EE aoe £490 0 executed. 

. W. Webster .. 0| J. Bentley & Co... 477 0 ° ' 
T. Heath, Ltd...:. 515 0| Beardsmore&West 459 0| 4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lano, E.C, 
E. Green ...... -- 510 0;}Smith & Bunning 429 0 
G. Haddon & Co.. 502 0] T.Hickman, Market 
Holland & Marks 497 15 Harborough* .. 419 19 


Pi PILKINGTON & C 
UXBRIDGE.—For additional lavatory accommodation O, 


at the Workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr. W. L. Eves, 














Surveyor, 54, High-street, Uxbridge :— (EstaxtisuED 1898), 
os. & G. Pratt seek vein benaate sad £120 : ° DEPTFORD WHARF, 
.S. EL 5 o:n106:0 150% bia os wis boo ee 10 
W. G. Stone, 4, The Parade, Station- OOS, Soe SOD, STTTOND, 62 
road, West Drayton* ........ soos: SODA. 0 Telephone Nos. 511 and 881 Deptford. 
WEASTE (Manchester).—For adding north and south. ‘Registered Trade Mark, 


aisles, and seating the Victoria Memorial Church, Weaste, 


Manchester. Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, architect :— 

Trask & Sons...... £1,650 | Hatch & Son...... £1,346 

CARIFIO. sescced eee 1,567 | Ridyard ..... <sa00 apeue 

Gerrard & Son .... 1,560| Clayton Bros..... - 1,800 # 
Thorpe & Son...... 1,390 | Greenhalgh & Co... 1,289 


WINTON.—For tar-paving works, Wimborne-road, for 


Bournemouth Corporation. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Borough | PATE R00. 
Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Sa ee oe See aie 











mouth :— ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
Grounds & Newton, Bournemouth, 74 per cent. below WHITE SILICA PAVING. 
the prices set out in the schedule to the tender. SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines). 














JOHN BOLDING . SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WATER CLOSETS, BATHS, LAVATORIES, Etc. 


IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS. 
MARBLE and SLATE MERCHANTS and MASONS. 


EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS, INSPECTION INVITED. 


Just Published New Illustrated Catalogue. 


FREE BY POST ON APPLICATION. 











GROSVENOR WORKS, DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W. 














Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


PRESS) = ewarr « son Lua. 


Established 1834. 
Telephone: 
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seeiUBLIC interest in 





reports in 


the vaulting 





the fate of Toledo 
Cathedral has been 
aroused of late by 


the 


daily papers that 


of 


the central portion 
threatened col- 


lapse, and by the photographs published 


In 


The 


@ recent number of the Graphic. 
‘e Tumours are fortunately, however, 


Somewhat exaggerated and unfounded. 


The original construction of 


this 





immense five-aisled church was evi- 
dently as defective as was often the 


case with X{IIIth-century buildings 
elsewhere. The original design of the 


vaulting of both nave and _ transepts 
follows a very depressed pointed curva- 
ture, little more, in fact, than a semi- 
circle; and as a consequence of the 
spreading of the main supports owing 
to defective foundations or site, a serious 
deformation of the arch-ribs and of the 
vaulting generally has been produced. 
These deformations, which are specially 
noticeable in the nave and in the south 
transept, give an unfortunate look of 
insecurity to the interior. In _ places 
attempts have been made to strengthen 
the vaulting-ribs by tying them into 
their places with numerous iron straps 
on their undersides, and with bolts 
passing through the masonry of the 
vault. In some cases the vaulting-ribs 
must have been originally built detached 
from the vaulting in the earlier style of 
such construction, and this has allowed 
of their shifting in a dangerous manner. 
For the present the iron straps and bolts 
which have been from time to time 
applied are apparently considered suffi- 
cient, but any further movement in the 
structure will certainly involve a more 
radical “restoration” of the whole 
vaulting over the central aisles-of the 
church. 

One portion of the cathedral seems to 
be considered in a somewhat dangerous 
condition—this is the “puerta de los 
leones,” or south transept front. The 
‘puerta de los leones” is a singularly 
designed feature of the church, and it 
has evidently been reconstructed at 
different periods, possibly on account of 
defective foundations. As _ originally 
built in the XVth century, it consisted 
of a great archway of deeply-recessed 
mouldings covered with early flamboyant 
carving, the great lintel being supported. 
in the middle with the usual “ trumeau.” 
Towards the interior the doorway is 
flanked on either side by a niche con- 
taining a sarcophagus, that on the north 
having been reconstructed in the 
“ plateresque” style, in combination 
with an elaborately decorated gallery 
containing an organ which fills up the 
inner space of the south transept front. 
The exterior facade is of the XVth 
century up to the top of the main arch, 
but above that level an XVIII th-century 
imitation of Gothic detail covers the 
wall. The original design of this entrance 


is usually attributed to a German, known 


as Juan Allemann. 
The “puerta de los leones” is now 
boarded up for fear of falling masonry, 
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although the appearances outside are 
not very alarming. Within the church 
at this point a serious crack extending 
from side to side of the central vaulting 
seems the most suggestive evidence of 
impending ruin. It is to be hoped that 
this settlement, which must have been 
in progress for ages, has at last reached 
its limit, or little can be done without 
more or less rebuilding this portion of 
the church at some future date. The 
site on which the cathedral is built is 
highly unsatisfactory as a foundation ; 
the city crowns a rocky hill of which the 
strata have evidently a tendency to slip. 

Some recent Press notices have gone 
so far as to state that the superb stall 
work of the “ Coro” and other portions 
of furniture beneath the central crossing 
of the cathedral have already been 
removed, anticipating an accident in 
event of an earthquake. This is, how- 
ever, quite incorrect; no immediate 
cause for alarm seems to be felt by the 
clergy, who continue to conduct their 
services aS in times past, and all cause 
for apprehension of immediate danger 
seems to have been removed by timely 
measures and repairs to this central 
portion. 

Externally Toledo Cathedral is particu- 
larly picturesque. Its position, em- 
bedded in a mass of more or less ancient 
buildings intersected by tortuous lanes, 
prevents any general view of its mass— 
which is very considerable—but, not- 
withstanding this, a great impression of 
its size is obtained in consequence of 
the innumerable side views and “ bits,”’ 
which are always presenting themselves 
to the visitor. The west end stands in 
a small, irregular “ plaza,” which affords 
a charming setting for the unfinished 
outlines of the building. The west 
front displays the curious Germanisms 
of the Spanish style of the XIVth and 
XVth centuries, features due, as is 
generally supposed, to the presence of 
actual Germans as designers and crafts- 
men in the peninsula at this period. 
The central feature of this west front 
is a curiously designed upper story, 
which seems to be a sort of replica 
of the famous triangular porch at 
Ratisbon. 

Berruguete, Herrera, Churriguera are 
the names of the principal architects of 
the classical Renaissance in Spain. “I 
cannot indeed forgive these men by 
whom the exterior of this church was 
completely modernised or concealed by 
their additions,” says George Edmund 
Street “in his book on the “ Gothic 
Architecture in Spain.” We of a later 
age may perhaps afford to be a little 
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more indulgent to the authors of a style 
so repugnant to the sensitiveness of 
an enthusiast of the “ Gothic Revival.” 
Street, in his sweeping condemnation of 
anything connected with the “ classic” 
styles, seems to have forgotten that much 
of the work so offensive to him is merely 
the completion of what had been left 
unfinished at some earlier period. The 
large south-western tower of the cathe- 
dral was, for instance, unfinished till 
the XVIIth century, when the elegant 
octagonal dome was designed as its 
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termination by an architect, apparently 
of Greek origin, named George Theoto- 
copoulo. The additions or works of 
completion so much deplored by Street 
are certainly sufficiently out of harmony 
with the genuine Gothic work, but they 
have some degree of interest when 
compared with our own “Gothic” 
buildings designed by Wren or Horace 
Walpole. The Spanish work is indeed 
somewhat more true to the ancient 
principles of construction than “ Tom 


Tower,” Oxford, or the west front of 
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Westminster Abbey. This survival of 
a more genuine feeling for medigyal 
types of design and workmanship may 
be noticed in many of the great Spanish 
buildings of the XVIth-XVIIIth cep. 
turies ; in England it may be paralleled 
with the lingering of medieval details 
in farm buildings in out-of-the-way 
districts. | 

One of the most interesting references 
to Toledo Cathedral in Street’s book jg 
his description and diagrams of the 
design and construction of the Vaulting 
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over the ambulatory which encircles 
the east end of the choir. As originally 
planned, the choir was intended to be 
encircled by nine large chapels and 
eight smaller chapels or receesses' filled 
by doorways in some cases. This 
arrangement, which seems to have 


become a favourite one with Spanish 
architects, appears to have originated 
in such imitations of early French 
buildings as the Cathedral of Santiago, 
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with its five large chapels and inter- 
mediate doorways around the chevet. 
This plan was adopted in order to avoid 
the difficulty in carrying the ordinary 
Square vaulting of an aisle round a 
semicircular or polygonal apse, due to 
the difference in the curvature of the 
ribs, etc. By treating each large chapel 
as equal in width to the corresponding 
arch of the choir arcade the intervening 
space of the 


ambulatory was easily | 





The Puerta del Sol, Toledo, 
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covered with a square vault. The inter- 
mediate triangular space betwegn each 
small chapel and the pier of the choir 
arcade resulting from this disposition is 
not difficult to provide with a vault of 
three ribs, one starting from the pier of 
the choir, and the other two carried 
up from the wall shafts at the angles 
of the large chapels. In this way the 
distorted effect sometimes noticeable 
in vaulting constructed round a chevet 
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is avoided, and the construction is both 
sounder and more pleasing to the eye. 

The ingenious planning of the lead 
work and guttering in the external 
covering to the immense area covered 
by Toledo Cathedral affords a special 
theme for architectural study. Most of 
the Spanish cathedrals are remarkable 
for their immense width. Toledo is 
close upon 200 ft. in width and nearly 
350 ft. long, and the rainfall on this 
area of 70,000 ft. has to be provided 
for in the medisval manner with lead 
gutters and gurgoyles, and any defect 
in the system would mean rapid destruc- 
tion of the shell of masonry beneath 
which has to be protected. A very 
common arrangement of the gutters for 
the purpose of giving more rapid course 
to the rain-water is to carry them from 
upper roofs through or on the top of the 
flying buttresses to a convenient gur- 
goyle spouting into some neighbouring 
street or lane, and thus prevent the 
flooding of the lower roofs. Snow enters 
but little into the calculations of builders 
in Central Spain, although in the northern 
mountains and Galicia the winters are 
much the same as in the rest of Ewope. 
Such enormous square areas as are 
covered with roofing in the cathedrals 
and converted mosques of the South 
would certainly have never come into 
existence but for this freedom from water 
in its more penetrating form. 

Toledo Cathedral more than most other 
buildings of its type impresses the visitor 
with the fact that it was built primarily 
for internal use and display. The 
medizeval city crowded within its natural 
defences of precipitous cliffs, around which 
the River Tagus has cut in the course of 
ages a mighty fosse, afforded no area on 
which to display the usual external 
proportions of a Gothic cathedral. The 
irregular nature of the rocky hill on 
which the city is built also prevents the 
building from being distinguishable at 
a distance amongst the masses of 
crowded dwellings and lesser monuments 
which rise in picturesque confusion 
around and above it. The cathedral 
has consequently grown into existence 
as a vast interior, out of which lead 
many smaller—but only comparatively 
smaller — churches. These smaller 
churches, sacristies, etc., are almost 
completely without architectural »ex- 
teriors, and, as already remarked, very 
little of tne cathedral seems to have 
been completed externally till the days 
of the classic revival so much reviled by 
Street. 

The general design of the interior— 
attributed to a certain Pedro Pérez, 
who seems to have superintended the 
work during the fifty years, 1225-1275— 
is of a mediocre, uninteresting character, 
allowing of but little criticism. Founded 





upon French models of the period, it 
does not display any particular originality. 
The nave, choir, and transepts, with 
their double aisles, seem all to have been 
completed from one design, and the | 
original construction has been preserved 
intact in spite of the extensive altera- | 
tions to the exterior of the cathedral 
occasioned by the addition of immense 
chapels on different sides. The general 
efiect of the interior is somewhat heavy | 
and low in proportion as compared with 
the soaring character of contemporary 
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French work; the piers of the nave 
arcade, with their attached vaulting 
shafts, are needlessly massive, and the 
small importance of the triforium and 
clearstory adds to these defects. The 
window tracery is of the usual beautiful 
geometrical style which the Spaniards 
seem to have appreciated almost till the 
last days of the moyen age—a style 
which lends itself to the splendours of 
Flemish glass with which almost all the 
windows of the cathedral are glazed— 
but the mason-craft is of a very ordinary 
description. 

The centre of attraction in a great 
Spanish church is always the high altar 
with its invariably gorgeous “ retablo ” 
or reredos in the “ Capilla Mayor,” or 
choir. In Toledo the crowning feature 
of the interior is certainly the magnificent 
and enormous mass of sculpture and 
tabernacle work which towers up behind 
the high altar to almost the full height 
of the church, and closes in the three 
eastern bays of the choir apse. This 
prodigious piece of wood-carving is 
attributed to the combined efforts of 
half a dozen artists, several of whom 
are said to have been Germans or 
Dutchmen. Its five stories of compart- 
ments are filled with figure sculpture of 
a type somewhat later than the Gothic 
tabernacle work enshrining it, but the 
single figures of saints half life-size at 
the sides are of the finest medieval 
character. The whole retablo is gilded 
and, as Street says, “of extreme richness 
and perfect quietness combined, the 
usual result of the ample use of gold.” 
Street does not, however, lay stress upon 
a very curious use of gilding in this 
connexion. Spanish church interiors are 
singularly devoid of mural paintings, 
although the architectural features of 
capitals, cornices, bosses, etc., are fre- 
quently treated in polychrome decora- 
tion. In the case of the “ Capilla 
Mayor” at Toledo the tiers of magni- 
ficent tombs, which rise one above 
another on either side of the retablo, 
are decorated in all the splendour of 
coloured heraldry, and in addition the 
jointing of the stonework throughout 
the choir is also gilded. In other words, 
the masonry appears as if set with a 
broad mortar joint of gold! Such a 
treatment is perhaps almost unique, 
and certainly belongs to the period of 
the retablo, 1498-1504. Was the de- 
signer of such a decoration aware of the 
gilded streak in the lead jointing of 
certain Greek temples, or was the gold- 
leaf used thus lavishly at Toledo the 
first fruits of plunder offered by the 
Spanish conquerors of America, who 
are sometimes said to have soothed 
their consciences by gilding these im- 
mense “retablos” in other Spanish 
churches? Whatever may have origin- 
ated this singular mode of decoration, 
it is certainly highly decorative, and on 
the whole satisfactory in a case like the 
present, where no mural paintings are 
attempted—in other words, it is an 
excellent setting for medieval sculpture. 

Every visitor to Spain is greatly 
impressed by the magnificent wrought- 
iron screens which still remain in front 
of the altars of the ‘“ Capilla Mavor,” 
as well as of the side chapels in every 
cathedral. At Toledo the screens of the 
“coro” and of the “ Capilla Mayor” 
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are stupendous examples of the class 
over 30 ft. in height ; that in front of the 
high altar forming also a rood-screen 
with a colossal crucifix above it, The 
effect of the richly-decorated sanctuary 
seen through this screen, with the re. 
markable treatment of gilded masonry 
above described, is perhaps unique in 
Christendom—it seems the nec plus 
ultra of sumptuous ecclesiastical art. 
The extreme minuteness of detail, the 
wealth of imagination displayed jy 
endless combination of mouldings and 
variety of sculptured forms in leafage 
with the addition of whole armies of 
saintly and angelic figures which meet 
the eye at every turn, form a tou 
ensemble which has never been surpassed 
probably in the whole history of art, 
This remarkable sanctuary stands in a 
condition of singular preservation; we 
seem to see it almost untouched since 
the days when Cardinal Ximenes set 
about its completion in 1498. 

It is of interest to remark that this 
same Cardinal Ximenes, Archbishop of 
Toledo, who is credited with the magni- 
ficence of his cathedral choir in the pure 
style of XVth-century Gothic, seems to 
have built about the same time the very 
beautiful foundling hospital of Santa 
Cruz, also in Toledo, a delightful build- 
ing in the early “ plateresque” or 
“* goldsmith’s style.” EHvidently at that 
period it was considered appropriate to 
continue the pointed style for religious 
monuments, whilst the new-fangled 
paganism of the Renaissance could only 
be permitted in secular buildings; and 
this, it must remembered, was often the 
full development of the classic taste in 
Italy in both classes of buildings. 

Few medieval monuments in Europe 
can compare, or can have compared 
even in their palmy days, with the 
splendid interior of Toledo Cathedral. 
Long may it remain a precious souvenit 
of the absolutely extinct arts of the 
Middle Ages, and be preserved in its still 
comparatively unrestored state for the 
admiration of future ages, in spite of 
rumoured collapse and __ threatening 
earthquakes. 
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A PLEA FOR THE FURTHER 
SUPPRESSION OF SMOKE. 


Tz HE time has surely arrived for the 
inhabitants of large residential 
Sf) = towns to call upon the legisl- 
ture for better protection of the atmos- 
phere from pollution with coal smoke. 
Cheap electricity, cheap gas, and solid 
smokeless fuel in various forms are now 
available for domestic heating and for 
factory purposes, and neither crass 
selfishness on the part of manufacturers 
nor foolish apathy on the part of many 
householders should prevent the mort 
intelligent portion of the community 
from insisting upon more drastic action 
being taken to suppress the smoke nus 
ance. For a little while longer the 
discharge of smoke into the atmosphere 
must, perhaps, be permitted in certain 
cases, but if the importation of smoke: 
producing coal into London were : 
once prohibited no industry would be 
ruined, save that of the chimney sweep, 
and no householder need suffer from lack 
of heat more than in the past. The 
coal-merchant would haye to become 4 
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purveyor of smokeless fuel. Already 
the poorest classes are extensively using 
as and broken coke in place of coal ; 
already the wealthiec classes are exten- 
sively using electric radiators and gas- 
fires in offices and bedrooms ; already 
the three metropolitan gas companies 
have 700,000 gas-cookers being used by 
their customers ; already electric motors 
and gas-engines are .being extensively 
and profitably used for power purposes ; 
and we know no reason why the un- 
progressive should be allowed to continue 
to poison the atmosphere. and befoul the 
property of the general community. If 
anv man wishes to generate coal smoke 
for his individual gain or pleasure let 
him be compelled to confine the smoke 
to his own premises and not be permitted 
to discharge it into the public air store. 

Pollution of the waters of the Thames 
with soot or tarry compounds is for- 
bidden; pollution of the atmosphere 
with these same matters is permitted. 
Why? Pollution of the atmosphere is 
more prejudicial to the health of the 
community than pollution of the river. 


In neither case can pollution be entirely | 


stopped, but in both cases heavy penalties 
can be inflicted for unnecessary pollution. 
Yet from houses innumerable unneces- 
sary pollution of the air is carried on 
with impunity. 

It has been said that it is impracticable 
to forbid householders to use smoke- 
producing coal, for it is the cheapest 


fuel and makes the most cheerful fire, : 


and all attempts which have been made 
to. prevent its use have failed. These 
facts may have been sufficient excuse 
for the universal use of bituminous coal 
during the Victorian era, but the 
introduction of such smokeless fuels as 

“eoalite,” ‘‘ carbo,” and other forms of 
inflammable coke, and the adaptation of 
electricity and gas to all the purposes 
for which bituminous coal was formerly 
used, make it desirable that we should 
now reconsider the position. The new 
solid smokeless fuels burn in an open 
grate freely and with a certain amount 
of flame, but in the opinion of some 
people a fire fed with bituminous coal 
remains the most satisfactory. The 
question which the community has to 
decide is whether those who wish to 
pollute the atmosphere with coal smoke, 
for the sake of a little increased personal 
satisfaction or a slight monetary economy, 
shall be permitted to do so at the expense 
of those who are willing to make some 
small sacrifice for the commonweal, or 
who do not agree that a smoking fire is 
the only satisfactory agent for heating 
a room. 

We are well aware that ever since 
bituminous coal became a popular fuel 
there have been individuals who have 
recognised the barbarity of fouling the 
atmosphere with smoke, and who have 
endeavoured to bring about an abate- 
ment of the nuisance, and that in recent 
years some have set a good example by 
abandoning the use of smoke-producing 
fuel in their own residences: but we do 
not know whether the smoke-reformers 
yet have the goodwill of the majority. 
It is merely a matter of education. 
Future generations will look back with 
amazement to the time when men lived 
in an atmosphere rendered murky and 
sulphurous by their own handiwork. 
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The strenuous work of the Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society and of kindred 
associations has resulted in a great 
diminution in the quantity of soot 
emitted from factory chimneys, for 
these societies have repeatedly induced 
a lethargic Local Authority to take 
action against an offender and secure 
an abatement of a smoke nuisance. 
Further progress has been effected by 
encouraging the use of grates designed 
to burn coal without producing so much 
smoke as would be formed by burning 
the coal in a grate of common construc- 
tion, but the smoke emitted’ even from 
houses fitted with the best of modern open 
grates is still very objectionable when 
ordinary house coal is burned. 

The Smoke Abatement associations 
have also done good work in continually 
clamouring for reform and never allowing 


the evil wrought by coal smoke to be: 


forgotten. The London County Council 
has also assisted in effecting an abate- 
ment of the nuisance, and we observe 
with satisfaction that the Council appears 
disposed to take more vigorous action 
in the immediate future. But the circle 
of smoking fires already extends beyond 
the confines of the county of London 
and seems destined to widen until it 
touches the sea. London has already 
lost its right of way to the fresh air, 
and is being choked by an ever widening 
belt of smoke. 

Houses, factories, and steamboats are 
not the only offenders. Black smoke 
continues to be poured forth from many 
railway locomotives, and if there is no 
prospect of electricity being used on 
these in place of steam it will be necessary 
to consider whether it is not practicable 
to insist upon the use of some form 
of smokeless fuel under locomotive 
boilers. 

The time is ripe for a great popular 
movement in favour of the suppression 
of smoke. As an initial step a Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
all the learned and technical societies, 
and all the medical and _ sanitary 
societies, might be formed to consider 
the. matter and to approach Parliament 
when the Committee had agreed upon the 
clauses to be inserted in a new Smoke 
Suppression Bill. But the work must 
not be left to a select few. © Public 
support is necessary. | 

Every householder can personally 
further the good cause during the 
approaching winter by ‘using smokeless 
fuel as a substitute for smoke-producing 
fuel where and when possible. If a 
considerable section of the community 
will voluntarily abstain from producing 
smoke it will become evident that it is 
not impracticable to enforce abstention 


on the part of others, and it will be more ' 


easy to induce the legislature to take 
action to bring about the desired reform. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF GLASGOW Roya INFIRMARY. 
—The plans in connexion with the Royal 
Infirmary, which were recently passed at 
Glasgow Dean of Guild Court, are for the 
second instalment of the main building, now 
in course of erection. The portion already 
erected comprises about two-thirds of the 
surgical block, the remaining third being 
embraced in the portion now about to be pro- 
ceeded with. In addition to this it comprises 
the central block, which contains the adminis- 
trative department and department for special 
diseases. Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., 
Glasgow, is the architect for the building. 
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Housing ana LN opposing the now rejected 
Town Planning clause providing for a quin- 
‘ quennial register of some- 

what formidable and distinctly inquisi- 
torial character, Mr. Burns paid a just 
tribute on Monday last to the valuable 
work done by medical officers of health 
and sanitary inspectors in this country. 
Notwithstanding the strict official dis- 
cipline prevailing in Continental cities, the 
fact is that places like Paris and Berlin, 
for example, are not by any means good 
models for imitation in respect of sanita- 
tion. People who pay flying visits to 
the Continent are naturally impressed 
by things seen in the main thorough- 
fares and open spaces through which they 
are personally conducted by various 
tourist agencies. But the same people 
learn practically nothing of the evil- 


‘smelling back streets and ‘the still more 


odorous tenements occupied by the 
lower classes. Mr. Burns, who has 
evidently spent some time ‘in exploring 
the slums of Paris and Berlin, was quite 
right in advising the House not to take 
the procedure of those cities as examples 
worthy of following in sanitary work. 
So far as externals are concerned, how- 
ever, we have still a good deal to learn 
from Continental .nations, or, if not 
ignorant in this respect, we have at any 
rate ample scope for the practical 
application of our knowledge. 





AN architect sends us the 
and Balitiog. elevation and plans of a 
large and important country 
house of considerable originality of 
design, and writes:—‘‘ The drawings 
were finally approved by my client and I 
hoped they would have materialised some 
time since, but the appearance of the 
Government Socialistic Budget has finally 
decided my client to abandon the work. 
Thus several thousands of pounds are 
withheld from the building industry.” 
This may serve as one reply to the letter 
of our correspondent ‘ Alpha” some 
weeks ago. 





Loads upon IN the Journal of the Royal 
Rocks and Institute of British Archi- 
"tects a letter from the 
Honorary Secretaries to the Science 
Committee invites members to send 
notes furnished by actual experience as 
to the safe loads that can be imposed 
on: different kinds of rock and earth. 
We have no doubt that most architects 
could furnish particulars of the kind, 
but whether the data so rendered avail- 
able would do much to advance scientific 
knowledge is a matter very much open 
to question. Members of the profession 
rarely find it necessary to make trial 
borings of elaborate character, or to 
enter upon close calculations of the 
bearing power of the strata upon which 
buildings are erected. Of course we 
fully admit that they always take care 
to obtain sufficient information to 
obviate the risk of inconvenieat or 
disastrous settlement, but we consider 
the actual factors of safety generally 
prevailing are so ample as to make notes 
of the precise kind desired by the Science 
Committee somewhat rare. In import- 
ant engineering structures, such, for 
instance, as bridges whe'e enormous 
D 
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loads have to be carried on piers of 
relatively small’ dimensions, exact data 
are always necessary. Consequently an 
appeal to members of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers would doubtless be 
productive of results such as those now 
desired. We hope, however, that the 
present invitation will meet with a 
general response, and particularly that 
those architects who are also. civil 
engineers or whose practice is akin to 
engineering will place atthe disposal of 
the Institute all the available data in 
their possession. 





Tue Select Committee 
appointed to report on the 
Daylight Saving Bill have 
reported adversely to the Bill. In other 
times legislation such as that proposed 
by this Bill would have been treated as 


The Daylight 
Saving Bill. 


a joke, and have merely furnished material 


for the comic papers, but nowadays it 
is never safe to predict what measure 
is too fantastic to find a place on 
the Statute Book. When the Select 
Committee of 1908, which favoured the 
Bill, reported against the adoption of 
central-EKuropean time, the question was 
rendered wholly impracticable with no 
possible attendant advantages. The 
establishment of a universal time on the 
Continent and here would have had 
something to recommend it, but the 
suggestion of two different times in the 
year was a practical impossibility. If 
people desire to get up a little earlier in 
the summer months they can well do so 
without requiring legislation to assist 
them, and (which is equally important) 
without the risk of their being called 
upon to work longer hours in consequence. 





Motor Trafic LHE annual Report of Dr. 
and Public Fremantle, the Medical 

‘ Officer of Health for Hert- 
fordshire, deals at some length with the 
physiological aspects of modern highway 
traffic. The “nerve tension” induced 
by swiftly moving vehicles is more or 
less harmful, its intensity varying with 
the temperament of the subject. It is 
said to be far higher in women than in 
men, and in persons of modetate intelli- 


gence than in those of much or very little. : 


Still more evident than mental influences 
are the material factors of noise, smell, 
and dust. The first two annoyances are 
being reduced year by year, and will 
probably reach an almost irreducible 
minimum before long. Dust is a product 
of unsuitable roads, and its prevention 
is clearly a task for highway authorities. 
Cohesive road-binding material has been 
largely used with excellent results in 
recent years, and in course of time will 
be almost universal on main thorough- 
fares. Even then there must always be 
a fair proportion of dust on the surface, 
and the builders and drivers of motor 
vehicles should be required to avoid 
unnecessary disturbance of the layer, 
the former by modifying the form of 
car bodies and increasing their clearance 
above the road, and the latter by con- 
siderate driving. The element of danger 
to children using the road as a playground 
and to flurried or absent-minded adults 
is one that will become less as the risk 
is more fully realised. In the mean- 
time drivers must recognise their 
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responsibilities and drive with the utmost 
care, thinking less of permissible speed 
limits than of the public welfare. 





One excellent result of the 

Fire Prevention (ynference of the French 
Fire Service Association at 

Caen was the decision to establish a 
fire prevention Council after the model 
of the British Fire Prevention Committee. 
A special Commission of some thirty 
members, under the chairmanship of 
M. Lépine, the chief of the Paris police 
force, was appointed to consider details 
of the project, and it is announced that 
the representatives of various Govern- 
ment departments will be invited to 
participate in the movement. The 
organisation and genefal scope of the 
British Committee .could scarcely be 


proposed French Council, but we gather 


that the intention is to devote even 


more attention to the popularisation of 
fire prevention than has been done in 
this country. The idea is a good one, 
for however much architects 
succeed in reducing the spread of fires 
by the use of incombustible and non- 
flammable materials, the public always 
have it in their power to originate fires 
by careless or thoughtless habits. 





AFTER a protracted conflict 
; with the River Indus, the 
Ghazi Khan. : 

Indian Government now 
appear to think that the Punjaub town, 
Dera Ghazi Khan, is doomed to destruc- 
tion by the untamable waters of the 
river. Founded in the XVth century 
by the chief Ghazi Khan, the town now 
has nearly 25,000 inhabitants. After 
disastrous floods in 1878, a masonry 
embankment was constructed by the 
Government, but four years later its 
northern end began to suffer from 
erosion, and was converted into a 
groyne. In 1896 additional defences 
were built, only to be washed away by 
flood in the succeeding year. In 1901 
timber works similar to those employed 
with success on the Mississippi and 
Missouri were commenced, but partly 
washed away before completion. Last 
year an attempt was made to save the 
town by cutting a relief channel for 
flood wate1s, an endeavour which recent 
experience has shown to be of no avail. 
Arrangements have been made for 
removal of the inhabitants to Choratta, 
about ten miles from the town, thus 
giving some justification to the prophecy 
that Dera Ghazi Khan would some day 
be re-established near the tomb of its 
founder at Choratta. 





AT the Consistory Court at 
Chaneetors and Norwich Mr.: Chancellor 

North has had before him 
an application by the vicar and 
churchwardens of Attleborough for a 
faculty to do certain repairs to the 
church at a cost amounting to approxi- 
mately 250/., the chief -item being 160/. 
for repairing the tower and bell chamber. 
Mr. William Gaymer, a member of the 
Restoration Committee, attended and 
opposed the application on the ground 
that no properly qualified architect had 
been employed. At a vestry meeting 
there were, he said, fifteen in favour of 





the plans, and eight, with himself, 


improved upon as a basis for the: 


may ' 
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dissented, because the work which would 
have to be done to the beautify] old 
Norman tower was of a very delicate 
nature. That being so, he and his 
supporters thought the services of a 
competent architect ought to be secured 
before the building was touched, 
Although he was defeated on this point 
at the vestry meeting, he was convinced 
that a vast majority of the parishioners 


agreed with his view, and he handed in’ 


a letter from one of the most influential 
residents (Captain Kennedy) in support 
of it. The learned Chancellor said he 
entirely agreed with Mr. Gaymer. He 
thought a competent architect ought to 
be employed, and unless that was done 
he would not grant a faculty. This is 
in pleasing contrast to the behaviour of 
some other Chancellors in the past— 
notably in the far more important case 
of the restoration of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
when the Chancellor, after admitting 
that he could not understand any 
drawing of the proposed work, scoffed 
at the ideas of those who wanted an 
architect appointed, and gave the work 
up to the tender mercies of a building 
amateur. One may hope that such a 
course of proceeding would hardly be 
possible now. 





Mr. Seward From a rather vaguely ex- 
eae pressed paragraph in the 
Corporation. Glamorgan County Times we 
gather that Mr. Edwin Seward has 
succeeded in preventing the City Council 
of Cardiff from obtaining legal standing 
for ignoring the pecuniary obligations 
of the preceding Council towards him. 
Many years ago, when Cardiff had not 
arrived at the dignity of being a City, 
Mr. Seward’s design for a museum and 
library for Cardiff was selected in an 
open competition, and he was appointed 
architect to the then Corporation for 
carrying out the proposed buiiding. 
Subsequently, partly on his suggestions, 
it came about that the Cardiff Museum 
was to be recognised as a_ national 
institution for Wales, and he was in- 
structed to prepare designs for the 
museum as a national building. It 
appears that the City Council under the 
new régime not only propose to throw 
him over as architect, but have declined 
to consider themselves bound to pay 
him for the large amount of work he 
had done. ~ According to the Glamorgan 
paper, they endeavoured to get a clause 
inserted in a Bill in Parliament, dealing 
in part with the national museum, to 
the effect that existing liabilities and 
obligations should not be transferred to 
the new Council. Mr. Seward has suc- 
ceeded, before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, in preventing the adoption 
of this measure; whether he has yet 
obtained any more solid satisfaction we 
have not learned. Why the City Cor- 
poration should wish to get rid of Mr. 
Seward as architect we do not under- 
stand; it is at the best a very ungencrous 
action, after all he has done for the 
cause; and they are not very likely to 
get a better architect elsewhere. 





Tue Carron Company— 
iron-masters, iron-founders, 
coal-masters, _ ship-owners, 
ete.—which was founded in 1759, has 


celebrated its 150th anniversary by 4 


The Carron 
Company. 
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‘Jlustrated pamphlet of the history 
eee. which is full of interest both 
a its letterpress and its illustrations. 
We wonder how many naval historians 


that the class of guns known 
rs Corronades,” and evidently regarded 
at the time as a formidable part of a 
ship’s armament, were 80 called because 
they were designed and cast by the 
(arron Company. An illustration of 
this piece of ordnance is given. The 
mphlet contains ‘some notices as to 
eminent people who visited the works at 
different times, among others one Robert 
Burns, who, coming on a Sunday, was 
refused admission, and revenged himself 
by a sarcastic stanza scratched on the 
window of a neighbouring inn. The im- 
ressions of a French visitor, M. Faujas 
de St. Fond, French Royal Commis- 
sioner of Mines, who visited the works 
in 1784, are given at length, and are very 
interesting and exceedingly complimen- 
tary to the activity and energy of the 
firm at that early date. The first set 
of complete castings for James Watt's 
steam-engine was made at the Carron 
Works, and also the engines for the first 
steamship built in the United Kingdom, 
which were built at a cost of 3937. 10s. 10d. 
Before steam-vessels were in use, how- 
ever, the Carron Company carried pas- 
sengers in their own sailing sloops, which 
(according to a poster of March 5, 1779) 
were fitted out in the most complete 
manner for defence, and well provided 
with small arms, and “sail regularly, 
without waiting for the convoy”; no 
small reoommendation in those fighting 
times. A company which can show a 
record of a century and a half, with a 
larger business than ever at the end of 
it, has a right to be proud of its history, 
and their pamphlet has much more than 
a passing interest. We shall preserve 
our copy as a historical document; and 
wish the company another century and 
a half of success. 
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THE INFLUENCE ON ARCHITECTURE 
OF MODERN METHODS OF CON- 
STRUCTION. | 

By Horace Cusirt, A.R.1.B.A.* 


A RETROSPECT of past ages of architec- 
tural evolution, of the ebb and flow of the tide 
of constructional and artistic achievement, 
forces the conclusion that in the choice of 
methods of construction and in the archi- 
tecture largely dependent on such methods 
two factors have had predominant. influence. 
It is evident that the materials used have had 
their effect in determining the form of con- 
struction to be adopted and imposing a 
limit to its possibilities, but of even greater 
Importance in fixing the scope .of con- 
structional enterprise has been the human 
clement, the ego of all those who have put 
their hands to structural work. 

It must be admitted that without the 
Presence of the faculties of enterprise and 
emiveness in the dwellers on the soil 
— simple existence of materials is of little 
port. Less recognised, however, is the 
act that men may have possessed | full 
a to accomplish building achievements 
a oo magnitude, the suitable 
and may, have been ready to hand, 
prod et we find, from purely temperamental 
bean pes less enterprising: course to have 
, ne We have as an instance 
the on enic Greeks, whose buildings from 

‘ nstructional standpoint are indicative 

f intense conservatism. Yet who shall 
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Say that the Greeks, craftsmen of supreme 
excellence, possessed of a serene and vigorous 
intellect, master builders as they were in 
the world of speculative thought, could not, 
had they so desired, have erected structures 
of a magnitude rivalling the works of the 
Gothic builders of nearly twenty centuries 
later? Both vigour in thought and skill in 
masonry were present, but as. a counter- 
balancing influence there was the belief that 
architectural excellence could only be 
attained by the following of recognised rules 
which rendered practically impossible the 
erection of buildings of exceptional height. 
Again, it is hardly conceivable that the Greeks, 
with their scientific knowledge, were ignorant 
of such a simple but most important con- 
structional fact as the principle of the arch ; 
yet we find no arch construction in the 
buildings of the Hellenic period. The vast 
edifices of imperial Rome may have been 
rendered possible of erection largely by the 
use of concrete, but had it not been for the 
existence of the virile, inconquerable Roman 
spirit it is certain that we should have 
seen no Coliseum, no Caracallan Baths, 
no massive, many-arched aqueducts linking 
bs the thirsty cities with the far distant 
ills. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the 
truth of the statement that the spirit of 
enterprise and the outlook on life current 
at any given period has had even more 
influence on the form of construction 
adopted than the use of any particular 
materials, important although these may 
have been in fixing the limits of practical 
construction. It is to be noted also that 
in the epochs of great structural development 
the temperament which brings forth novel 
methods of construction often at the same 
time likewise produces a logical and esthetic 
treatment of the new forms. 


Influence of Construction. 
Upon the construction adopted depends 
very largely the type of architectural design. 


A disseverance, even in language, of archi-. 


tecture from construction is undesirable 
without due explanation. It is the thin end 
of the wedge which has already produced such 
a Cleavage as to have occasioned the engi- 
neering design with its “‘added architecture,” 
of which the Tower Bridge stands as a type, 
but of which, fortunately, both architects 
and engineers are becoming rather ashamed. 
In this attempt to consider the influence 
on architecture of certain phases of con- 
struction the standpoint desired to be taken 
up is one analogous to that of a person who, 
for instance, is discussing the influence 
on plant growth of certain kinds of cellular 
formation. No one would suppose in such 
a case that the cellular formation was in 
itself anything more than one of the bases of 
plant life, and neither should it be considered 
that construction can be dealt with as an 
entity, but simply as an all important 
branch of the art of building. 

There is also the question of the true 
significance of the word construction. As 
at the present day applied throughout 
building work the term is used in rather 
a restrictive sense as embracing only the 
carcase work of a structure. Such a narrow- 
ing down is not justified when the derivation 
of the word is considered, and in dealing 
with the influence of methods of construction 
the word will be used in its wide significance 
as indicating the method of drawing together 
all the multitudinous materials which go 
to form a modern building. 


Chanjes in Construction. 

We are to-day situate at the beginning of 
an era in which there is but little doubt that 
the methods of construction are undergoing 
a change of no small importance. Within 
the last fifty years scientific knowledge 
and the numerous industries dependent 
upon such knowledge have progressed at 
such a pace as to render a decade of our time 
equivalent in enterprise to many a preceding 
century. When men’s methods of life and 
thought are so rapidly changing it can hardly 
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happen that the construction of buildings, 
linked up as it is with all phases of domestic 
and commercial life, will be in any respects 
immutable. Increase in scientific knowledge 
makes for progress in two ways—first, by 
creating a form of temperament which 
accepts with readiness the idea of change, 
so long as it means real advancement ; 
and, secondly, by enabling the direst 
influence of science to be brought more 
and more to bear on architectural work. 
We see that science has already given us 
two new building materials, steel and 
concrete-steel, as regards the use and 
possibilities of which we are at present 
merely feeling our way, and who shall 
venture to prophesy that the next fifty years 
will not see further new building materials 
of similar importance brought to our use by 
modern science? It is perhaps improbable, 
but is not this the age of the materialisation 
of improbabilities ? 

Given as we have an outlook on life 
vastly different from that of our grand- 
fathers, and materials never before used 
in the construction of buildings throughout 
the world’s history, it cannot be expected 
that in the erection of our buildings we shall 
be allowed to deny ourselves architectural 
progress. The future with its possibilities 
and yet just as real attendant dangers is 
a burning question to architects. For it is 
unquestionable that if architects fail to 
adapt themselves to circumstances all but 
the decorative veneer of building work will 
come to be carried out by engineers to the 
disastrous decline of much that is great in 
architecture. 

But that architects are realising the respon- 
sibilities of their position is apparent on all 
sides. Few will be content to sell their birth- 
right as chief builders for the mess of pot- 
tage of mere decorative work. But artistic 
success will hardly be the portion of those 
who are without faith in the future of modern 
constructive work. Optimism is justified 
of her children, and if we of the XXth 
century are to produce living architecture 
we must have hope in such forms of design 
as the exigencies of the age compel us to 
select and adopt. 


The Question of Tradition in Art. 


In a discussion of modern developments 
in architecture we are bound at the outset 
to face the question of to what extent 
architectural tradition should be followed: 
But we have a clearer insight in such matters 
than was the case twenty years ago. Living 
scholars have seen the science of history 
raised from the study of unessentials and 
lifted out of the mire of war and massacre, 
of revolt and raid, of priestly plottings and 
palace intrigues, and placed in its rightful 
position as the science of research concerning 
the life and thought of all orders of the 
community throughout past ages. In these 
days of rational criticism and analysis the 
history -of architecture, in a somewhat 
similar manner, is now beginning to be dealt 
with less superficially. We are now begin- 
ning to realise that it is not so much the 
outward forms of the historic styles which 
constitute true architecture as the intangible 
spirit which has inspired such forms—a 
spirit not to be reincarnated by any slavish 
copyism, as the works of many of our 
medievalists of the last century stand to 
testify. Renaissance architecture may 
possibly, however, be thought to illustrate 
the contrary, but the men to whom we are 
indebted for the early and most notable 
examples of stately building in this style 
received their education in the age of a great 
literary revival, and drew their first breath 
and lived their whole lives in an atmosphere 
permeated by classic tradition. Also we 
know that the architects of the early 
Renaissance studied not so much the exact 
details as the general principles underlying 
the best of the old Roman work. 

So, with the echoes of the hard-fought 
Battle of the Styles in our ears, we are yet 
in spirit far remote from those days when 
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all followers of architecture took upon thent- 
selves to believe (most presumptuously, we 
now think) that art could be satisfactorily 
manifest only in their own favourite historic 
style. To remember that even then there 
were internecine wars, that followers of 
medieval ideals were divided among them- 
selves as to whether absolute copyism 0 
old forms was the only road towards perfec- 
tion, or whether a little individuality might 
be allowed! We are now far removed from 
such fanaticism. Year by year augments 
the ranks of those who have no narrow 
conception of art.and who consider that 
in the architecture of the future we shall not 
go far astray if. we bring to bear upon the 
complex building problems presented for 
solution all knowledge derivable from the 
work of past centuries, provided only that 
we do not allow such knowledge to hinder us 
in satisfactorily supplying the needs . of 
modern life. The “art nouveau” ideal 
that we should affect wilful blindness towards 
all that the past can teach us is undisguised 
anarchism, and is naturally and deservedly 
discredited. 

Whether we shall at length evolve a style 
voicing in brick, stone, steel, or other more 
modern materials the spirit of the XXth 
century is for the future to show. But here 
again may we not be allowed alittle optimism ? 
Surely it is not still considered architectural 
madness to hope that in time we may succeed 
in following the lead of every historic age 
and at length produce a matured style? 

It may suffice for the present that we are 
so far advanced as openly to admit of 
construction having its great and legitimate 
influence on architecture. A century or so 
ago in all buildings of importance the con- 
struction had little, if any, influence on the 
design. Once the appearance of the pro- 
posed building had been pronounced satis- 
factory construction was then called in 
only for the purpose of putting into substance 
the draughtsman’s conception in any such 
manner as might be the least unsatisfactory. 
Let this illustration of the trend of modern 
thought and practice go to hearten us In our 
work. We have at least burst the bonds of 
rigid and unreal formalism, and natural 
growth is now possible. 


The Trend of Modern Construction. 

In considering the progressive tendencies 
which exist in modern construction we enter 
upon a very wide field. It will hardly be 
sufficient to deal only with what has actually 
come into structural form. In fairness to 
our subject, and in order to obtain a well- 
considered and broad-minded view, it 1s 
necessary to treat not only of the actualities, 
but also of the fast materialising potentialities 
of modern construction. Interesting as may 
be the influence on architecture of our present 
construction, this is likely to be entirely 
overshadowed by that of the immediate 
future, concerning much of which we are 
already in a position to speculate with a fair 
degree of certainty. 

All who are acquainted with the evolution 
of Gothic architecture deem of great value, 
as one of the most noteworthy characteristics 
of the style, the systematic concentration of 
loads on comparatively small areas of 
support. Constructionally this is the very 
essence of the most highly developed Gothic 
work. It has been questioned whether the 
piers were reduced in width for reasons of 
architectural effect or whether the growth 
of this pier construction was dependent on 
practical considerations. Some authorities 
have argued that the desire to provide large 
stained-glass windows was responsible for 
the construction of comparatively small piers. 
Others have contended that economy of 
construction determined the size of the piers, 
and the space between was naturally utilised 
for the display of painted glass. 

Whatever the true reason we have now at 
the present time a very similar tendency for 
continuous walling to be superseded by piers 

united by thin panel walls.” With us, of 
course, the reason is purely utilitarian —\ 
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grouping of the material in piers in points 
where it is wanted to carry loads, and a 
reduction in the thickness of the walling in 
places where it has to carry only its own 
weight; the result possibly being a net 
reduction in the total amount of the walling. 
The building regulations throughout the 
country at present, however, operate in 
confining this scientific form of construction 
to buildings erected by bodies such as railway 
and dock companies which possess statutory 
powers, and are on this account outside the 
jurisdiction of local authorities. But we 
are at the very verge of a striking departure 
in the character of our building laws. The 
London County Council propose in the 
ensuing session of Parliament to promote a 
Bill to render lawful the erection of steel 
frame and reinforced concrete buildings—to 
legalise pier and panel wall construction, 
in fact—and provincial towns will, no doubt, 
shortly follow the lead of the metropolis. — 

Across the Atlantic we find that a pier 
treatment of architecture is already in 
existence, and in addition we have a “ bean 
stalk’ growth of building which is charac- 
teristically American. But the erection of 
buildings of such enormous height in this 
country is contrary to the whole current of 
both architectural and popular opinion. The 
business classes, who exercise financially a 
control not to be disregarded, appear to be 
adverse to any great increase in the height 
of buildings. Thus, although we may have 
isolated instances, as now at Liverpool, it 
does not seem probable that we shall in any 
way be forced to follow the example of our 
American confréres and vie with them in 
attempting to attain the clouds. 

While in this instance the cold blast of 
utilitarianism does not appear directed 
against our cherished notions of the limits 
to be adhered to in the direction of pleasing 
buildings, yet this restlessness and desire 
for progress at all costs, associated, neces- 
sarily it may be, with modern commercialism, 
does -in another instance. seriously react 
on our ideals of architecture. 


Modern Conditions. 


Until recently the building art has had 
as its pride the practical certainty that a 
finished work was not merely for the use 
and interest of a passing generation, but 
that future centuries would appreciate and 
carefully maintain any such record of the 
past. Such a feeling has been doubtless 
no small consolation to those who have found 
in the multiplicity of problems connected 
with the erection of a building of great 
magnitude a burden almost too great to be 
upheld. While in’ buildings of a public 
character there is not at present any notice- 
able desire to adopt the use of materials 
and methods of construction other than those 
which are calculated to produce a monu- 
mental result, in commercial buildings in 
large towns it is unquestionable that we as 
a matter of custom no longer build for more 
than two, three, or perhaps four generations. 
The standards of sanitation and of suitable 
arrangement and planning: are so rapidly 
being altered, business methods are becoming 
to be so revolutionised in the course of a few 
decades, that from a .purely economic 
standpoint there is no need to erect a building 
of the most enduring materials if it is to be 
used .for commercial. purposes. Probably 
in eighty or a hundred years, possibly in a 
much shorter period, its internal arrange- 
ments will have become obsolete, the char- 
acter of the locality in which it is situated 
will have changed so utterly, the building 
will have become so unsuited for its require- 
ments and out of keeping with its surround- 
ings that the most reasonable course to adopt 
will be to demolish and to rebuild. This 
modern tendency will hardly result in the 
good of architecture, however satisfactory 
it may prove to be from the point of view 
of the architectural practitioner and all 
connected with the building trade. 

. But the question must be faced. . Archi- 





tecture has ever to adapt itself to changing 
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.to hold good despite the fact that the cost 
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conditions. If, in the.case of eo ; 
buildings, architects, elsewhere chee 
of the ages, have merely to act as glorified 
scene-shifters, to fix up a suitable s 
architecture until the curtain of half a cent 
or so shall have rung down, they imust 


accordingly. In matters of construction 


is already being felt. Materials, such ag 
steel, are being used which in all probabilit 
have a distinctly limited life, and also te 
character of the more ordinary building 
materials is not such as will enable them 
to stand the test of time. But the purpose 
the erection of semi-temporary buildings is 
achieved. No reason.exists for deploring the 
absence of qualities which under the special 
circumstances are not required. Economy 
of material is one of the world-recognised 
axioms of architectural work ; and economy 
in the characteristics of such matetidls 


desirable. 

While the construction is adapting itself 
to circumstances, should not the same be 
said of the architecture ? If the construction 
of a building is such that it cannot reasonabl 
be expected to last more than a hundred 
years, it is hardly consonant with the canons 
of art that its external appearance should, 
by. mental comparison with that of other 
buildings, invite the impression that it has 
been built to stand for four or five centuries, 
It is surely desirable that our architecture 
should at least make some attempt to tell 
its own story. 

We have of necessity to accept the fact 
that commercial buildings are no_ longer 
likely .to be represented in the historic 
architecture of the future. In this we must 
submit to the inevitable. But in our public 
buildings and all other buildings which do 
not come under the compelling power of 
crass commercialism it will be for us to see 
that in these at least we retain the char- 
acteristics of enduring architecture. It 
may be thought that the plea for the use of 
none but the best and most monumental 
walling materials—to wit, stonework, or per- 
haps brick and stone combined—and also 
generally for good workmanship and 
materials throughout, may be based on the 
assumption that such a course constitutes 
the truest economy. So great, however, 
is the effect of compound interest spread 
over a long period of years that it can be 
shown by figures to be more economical 
to erect a cheap building. If the difference 
in cost between a hundred years’ building 


‘and one constructed to last at least double 


this period be placed out at compound 
interest, at the end of ninety or a hundred 
years a sum of money will have accumulated 
sufficient to cover the whole cost of pulling 
down and rebuilding, and a substantial 
This can be shown 


of repairs to the cheaper building will be 
considerably more than that occasioned 
where a building is erected in a thoroughly 
substantial manner and with the very best 
materials. The argument that good build- 
ing is the truest economy proves to be thus 
but a broken reed. Anyone who is sceptical 
on this point should work out an examp 
with the help of the ordinary interest tables, 
bearing in mind the fact that the first cost 
of an economical building will probably . 
from 70 per cent. to 75 per cent. that 0 
one of a highly substantial character. , 
Utilitarianism contested solely on its 
own ground again appears to triumph, but 
fortunately, however, the decision rests ey 
higher plane. In the various classes : 
public and ecclesiastical . buildings the 
elements of strength and solidity, of stubborn 
resistance to the wearing effect of tmé, 
are factors which it is impossible to discount, 
and which in the eyes of all cultiva 
persons justly takes absolute precede 
of all other considerations. In the higher 


‘class of domestic buildings the same app 
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‘dings are erected in connexion with 
ssa which has been owned by several 
enerations of the same family and is thus 
of peculiar interest to the present holders. 
It is fortunate that, even outside architec- 
tural circles, there is a strong feeling in favour 
of the erection of buildings of a monumental 
character ; and in the strength of this spirit 
depends the future of architecture, in the 
‘nificance, that is to say, which the term 
has hitherto held throughout history. 


New Materials. 


Most intimately connected with modern 
constructive tendencies are of necessity the 
new materials which during the past half- 
century have come into existence, or which 
now for the first time are being utilised in 
building work. The use of steel and rein- 
forced concrete has been already incidentally 
mentioned. Steel as a building material 
has met with considerable criticism owing 
to its two undesirable characteristics—the 
liability of loss of substance due to inter- 
mittent oxidation, unless very great pre- 
cautions are taken, and the unfortunate ease 
with which unprotected steelwork will 
collapse utterly under the temperature 
occasioned by an ordinary fire. As regards 
the first, it is certain that steelwork as a 
building material does’ not possess the 
enduring characteristics of brick, stone, or 
even of timber. Buildings which have been 
so long in existence as to have become of 
historic interest in most cases have had at 
some period to undergo either absolute or 
comparative neglect. Where steel occupies 
chief place in the construction of the supports 
and enclosures of a building it is probable 
that with the greatest care the life of such 
building cannot be measured in terms of 
centuries. It is certain that neglect even 
for a short score of years will result in in- 
cipient failure or possibly actual collapse. 
If it were not for the modern tendency to 
erect buildings constructed of set purpose to 
last only for a period of years, steel would 
hardly have attained its present position as a 
building material. But buildings of this 
nature being now largely prevalent a material 
more suitable for use in such structures hardly 
exists. For facility of erection and for 
economy of space occupied by supports 
steel is at present without a serious rival. 

W ith regard to the behaviour of steel when 
subjected to fire, if-a proper protection of 
concrete, plaster, terra-cotta, or brickwork 
be provided there is little risk of failure, 
and such protection should be considered 
essential in the case of all stanchions and 
Joists. Statements are sometimes made 
concerning the artistic effect which may be 
produced by leaving the metal open to view 
and: burnishing or otherwise. decoratively 
treating the surface. Those who advocate 
this course doubtless consider that such 
*xposure of constructional members is jn 
arcordance with sound artistic principles. 
But where a heavy load rests on a girder, as 
in the case of a shop front, steel by itself in 
such a position is no legitimate construc- 
tional material at all. It would be as 
reasonable in high latitudes to use a bres 
Summer of ice. Such an ice bressummer 
might do its duty for a good number of years 
until one summer an extra rise in temperature 
gl occasion its collapse. An unencased 
c joist. will be quite satisfactory until 
+ Nal infrequent concomitant of our 
will * civilisation, a fire, occurs. Then it 
than shes no more value for carrying a load 

analogous beam of ice. 

im he exposing of steelwork violates . an 
degen principle of . modern - building 
‘i ence. If it is desired to let the construc- 
_— lines be visible, the casing may follow 

€ form of the steel members, and there 
_— to be no reason why, by means of 
~ " or other similar fire-resisting  treat- 
ol a truthful and satisfactory result 
Should not be thus obtained. 

Advocates of reinforced concrete contend 
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their combination of materials will withstand 
criticism. Undoubtedly our existing ex- 
perience goes to prove the strength of such 
a contention. Instances are before ‘us of 
metal embedded in concrete which has been 
found after very many years to be bright 
and free from all appreciable signs of rust. 
It certainly does appear that reinforced 
concrete, if designed with an ample factor of 
safety and executed with the best materials 
and in the soundest manner, is likely to take 
rank with stone, brick, and plain concrete 
as one of the most durable building materials. 
But so very much depends upon the high 
quality of the materials and the excellence 
of the workmanship, in addition to. the 
competency of the designer. As regards the 
resistance of the material under fire, we have 
some little experience derived from recent 
conflagrations in the United States, and 
comparison under such conditions with build- 
ings of the more customary forms of con- 
struction has resulted very favourably for 
reinforced concrete. While the use of the 
material is at present chiefly restricted to 
bridges, .viaducts, grain silos, and, less 
occasionally, to buildings of the warehouse 
type it is probable that in the course of time 
it will be put-to much more general use. 
If under the test of time its durability comes 
to receive general acceptance it will probably 
be used in many large stone-faced buildings 
to take the place of the present brick backing, 
although an efficient method of bonding to 
masonry has yet to be devised. It is possible 
that a thickness of stone amounting to little 
more ‘than a veneer, if well secured, might 
be found to be satisfactory. But a stone 
treatment very different to that to which we 
are now accustomed would then be necessary. 
With but a veneer of stone all heavily- 
moulded cornices, string-courses, and other 
architectural features of this nature would be 
out of keeping with the thinness of the facing 
material. Probably in buildings of such a 
proposed character as to render desirable 
a light decorative treatment opportunity 
will be taken to use, externally as well as 
internally, the old Byzantine material, 
vitrified mosaic, applied direct to the face of 
the concrete by means of Portland cement. 
The well-known London example of such a 
material—the facade of Pagani’s Restaurant, 
Great Portland-street, though erected some 
ten years ago, shows not a sign of failure in 
any part. Thus, although the use of: glass 
mosaic is considered by many to be injudicious 
in our English climate, it’ would appear that 
with the best materials and workmanship, 
and with the use of the more sober shades of 
colour, a satisfactory and permanent result 
may be obtained. The selection or discovery 
of a sound and pleasing facing for reinforced 
concrete is one whose determination in a 
satisfactory manner will have a great in- 
fluence on the future of the material. 
Closely connected with these two new 
main structural materials is the development 
of the plastic and decorative arts in the form 
of ordinary terra-cotta and of materials 
similar in main composition but with an 
external glaze or skin of any required colour. 
With steel frame construction in general use 
for the less permanent commercial buildings 
there would be a wide field for such materials 
as terra-cotta to act as a protection to the 
steelwork and to form the panel walls between 
the cased stanchions. Unfortunately, in our 
existing buildings bad terra-cotta of crude 
and blatant colour, of vulgar and mere- 
tricious design, is largely prevalent. This 
tends to give the material a bad name, which 
is in no way justified when the fine and 
restrained work of several master users of 
terra-cotta is brought to mind. Whether 
for external work we shall see in general use 
very highly-coloured ware of this ‘nature is, 
however, much open to question. Although 
variations in colour may be a satisfactory 
means of obtaining pleasing architectural 
effect, the use of bright flaring colours in 
our English climate is entirely another matter. 


that in these two characteristics of durability | Some persons contend that in this often dull 


and resist 


ance to fire in which steel is deficient and gloomy atmosphere vivid colouring in 
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our buildings would tend to give a cheerful 
and pleasant tone to life. Nature in her 
colour effects aims, however, at a different 
goal, else should we possess the glories of 
tropical colour vegetation as a contrast and 
counterpoise to our more restrained har- 
monies of sea and sky. The incongruity of 
such colour blending would, doubtless, be 
apparent even to those who are advocates 
of the erection of bright-colour buildings. 

In the interiors of our buildings there is 
much to be said for the use of glazed and 
enamelled ware of all colourings. From a 
practical standpoint there are many positions 
in modern buildings where such cleanly and 
impervious materials are of great value. 
Gregariousness rather than the old-time 
domesticity appears the tendency of the day, 
and in the increasingly used places of public 
resort, such as concert-halls, restaurants, 
hotel lounges, and also in the entrances and 
staircases of residential flats, there is a great 
field. for the use of such materials. Here, 
again, as in the case of ordinary terra-cotta, 
the standard of taste is deplorably low, but 
glimpses may often be obtained of high 
decorative possibilities, and, as in the some- 
what similar art of colour printing, every 
year shows improvements in technique. It 
should be for architects to see that the art of 
design does not lag behind. ; 

Not a few other though minor materials 
have recently come into being, some of 
possibly genuine importance, but no small 
number are of a purely ephemeral character, 
and_owe their continued existence to the help 
of the plausible advertisement. But on the 
two great new structural materials, steel and 
reinforced concrete, and on the several 
forms of the plastic arts, it is certain that a 
great amount of our future architecture will 
depend. 


The Confluence of Art and Science. 


It has from all time been the fortune of the 
art of building to obtain its impulse and: life 
in a manner equalled by no other pursuit 
from the mingling streams of art and science. 
Here, as in no other instance, do the salt 
waters of science derive much vivifying 
influence from the ever-fresh springs of art. 
The tendency of the age is clearly towards 
a still closer connexion between art and 
science in all that is best in architecture. 
While art must always remain pre-eminent 
in all work. which appeals to the higher 
sensibilities, science, present at one time 
only in the guise of experience, now claims 
fuller recognition. Without the help of 
science to determine the stresses to which 
materials will in any instance be subjected, 
and the limiting stresses per unit of area 
which they severally can withstand, architects 
would be groping in constructional gloom, 
and the work of dealing with the highest 
problems of modern building would be in the 
hands of engineers. The age is gone in which 
rough rules based on experience were found 
sufficient. The question of cost occupies 
to-day such a predominant position that .we 
can rarely allow a factor of safety greater 
than absolutely necessary; and, even if 
this were not so, all our construction is fast 
forsaking the beaten paths where precedent 
prevails. Were we able to proceed with.our 
constructional problems without the assist- 
ance obtained from scientific research it 
would yet be very illogical that in this case 
architecture should refuse the proferred help 
of science, while readily accepting its assist- 
ance in many other directions, as, for instance, 
in the manufacture of the great majority 
of modern building materials. 

The advancement of the position of science 
in relation to the erection of. buildings cannot 
fail to prove an influence of great moment 
both particularly in the construction and 
generally throughout the design. A tendency 
towards the elimination in the construction 
of all that is not essential and an exact 
adjustment of the several parts in accordance 
with the calculated stresses must make for 
the purification of architecture. In_ this 
we are perhaps likely to find a remedy for 
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discases of long standing, for insincerity in 
construction, for. formalism fatal to all true 
progress, for ostentation often descending 
to vulgarity. In the coming architecture 
this closer connexion with science demands its 
legitimate influence on the design. 

In our domestic buildings of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries the charm of 
picturesqueness, apart from such elements 
as may be due to situation and surroundings, 
owes its existence to the unstudied manner 
in which the design and erection of such 
buildings was effected. The comparative 
absence of a set and regular scheme either 
in plan or elevation produces a charm 
difficult perhaps of analysis, but none the 
less real. We, however, are compelled to 
worship at other altars. Attempts with all 
the modern paraphernalia’ of working draw- 
ings, specification, and quantities, and the rest, 
carefully to produce the unstudied effect of 
our historic domestic architecture, must sound 
the depths of hypocrisy and pretence. It 
is customary nowadays to sneer at the sham 
medievalism of Horace Walpole and his 
contemporary admirers, but it were well if 
first we should face the question whether we 
ourselves have not a touch of the same 
malady. : 

Instead of endeavouring to disguise the 
exact and scientific manner in which modern 
structures are erected, rather should we 
accept the limitations of our position, and 
offer no hindrance to the legitimate influence 
which our methods of designing and planning 
and our mode of construction must have on 
the formation of our buildings. Unstudied 
picturesqueness is out of the question. There 
must undoubtedly be a tendency towards 
regularity of planning and probably towards 
a still greater use of rectilinear and ggometric 
forms. A building designed purely from an 
engineering standpoint structurally becomes 
on plan a regular and ordered series of 
rectangles. It is a rhythmic conception of 
joist and stanchion, stanchion and_ joist, 
of a design determined by recognised rules 
applicable to the materials adopted. All 
this we may say may be very good engineer- 
ing, but to the artistic temperament it 1s 
cold, hard, and lifeless. Here, however, 
stretches the domain of architecture. Not 
that the completed engineering design should 
be “made architecture” by the naive 
addition of decorative features, but that the 
engineering conception, the plain construction, 
in other words, should be altered, moulded, 
adapted, and withal beautified in any 
manner which may be appropriate, having 
regard to the end in view—the production of 
architecture. While attempting to evolve 
a logical and artistic treatment of our build- 
ing problems there is much that we can learn 
from the two most pure constructional 
building styles, the Greek and the Gothic. 
From the Greeks we, who are going back to 
the old form of lintel and support, should be 
able to learn much in the way of simplicity 
and restraint, combined yet with the highest 
form of art, in dealing with questions arising 
in the use of these age-tried elements of 
architecture. As regards the architectural 
solution of great constructional problems, 
and more particularly the possibilities of 
effective pier treatment, we have at hand 
rich mines of knowledge, lying for the most 
part unworked and indifferently prospected, 
in the mighty buildings of medieval Europe. 

Possibly in this greater utilisation of 
engineering science to meet the needs of 
architecture ground may be recovered which, 
from the view of art, has latterly borne but 
barren fruit. The great Roman builders 
cared little whether they were called upon 
to build a temple to the Goddess of Fortune, 
a group of vast vaulted halls for the purpose 
of public baths, an aqueduct, a wide-spanning 
bridge, or an arch to commemorate the 
triumphal return of some victorious general. 
All came within the scope of their profession. 
The craftsmen of the Middle Ages were not 
only engaged on thé masonry of towering 
cathedrals, abbey minsters, and of the less 
pretentious village churches and domestic 
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buildings, but also put their hands to the 
ruder work of castle fortifications: and the 
erection of bridges, many of which latter 
still remain as examples,- we should 
now say, of Gothic engineering. 

Many of the great architects of the 
Italian Renaissance won fame not only 
throughout the allied decorative arts, but 
in the robust science of military engineering. 
It does not speak well for the fibre of our 
architects of the XVIIIth and early XIXth 
centuries that at such a time of great 
constructional enterprise architects, and 
with them architecture, should have been 
so easily dispossessed of all rights of control 
over the erection of structures of what are 
now termed engineering type. The result is 
seen in every town of importance and through- 
out the extent of all our railway systems. 
Even if the structures erected by engineers 
are not, as some most decidedly are, blots 
upon the landscape, it rarely happens 
that so satisfactory and monumental! a result 
has been achieved as would have resulted if 
the designer, in addition to sound engineering 
knowledge, had also possessed an apprecia- 
tion of proportion apd oiier like elementary 
principles of art. 

If in the future scientific knowledge may 
come to be as much in request for the 
conduct of building work as for that of 
engineering, no reason will exist for con- 
tinuing a distinction: between these phases 
of constructive enterprise, and the un- 
warranted assumption that the quickening 
power of art is only in one case desirable 
may be swept away. The possibility that, 
as an incident in this greater mingling of 
art and science, art may recover some of 
her lost possessions should go to relieve the 
minds of those who find it difficult to adjust 
their outlook to the force of circumstance, 
and who view with not a little uneasiness 
the intrusion of mathematical and experi- 
mental science into the realm of architecture. 


Recent Architectural Develojments. 


Critical analysis of the achievements of 
the hour is ever a temptation of fortune, 
and all the greater when intangible influences 
rather than actual facts are under con- 
sideration. In this opening decade of a 
century fraught with astounding _possi- 
bilities in the field of science it is difficult 
to say to what extent architecture at this 
very moment has been influenced by the 
rapidly changing conditions of life. The 
architecture of yesterday we can criticise 
and discuss, on that of to-morrow we can 
speculate with a considerable degree of 
interest and appreciation, but as regards 
the art of to-day we lack perspective and 
only a tentative treatment is possible. 

We do not need to go far back into the 
recesses of the past to arrive atthe time 
when the influence ‘on architecture of the 
then recent forms of construction was 
responsible for nothing ‘more than dis- 
quietude and distraction. Men have striven, 
and with pride, against even the occasional 
utilisation of materials not possessing the 
sign manual of centuries’ use. Even to-day 
there are persons who, when contending 
with constructional difficulties of consider- 
able moment, endeavour to reach a 
laboured solution by masonry work alone, 
although the judicious use of iron or steel 
would be both more economical and efficient. 
Little objection could be taken to the 
attitude that these materials demand most 
careful treatment, particularly when they 
are used in conjunction with other substances. 
This would be but sound caution. But the 
endeavour has been to dispense with any 
aids of this description, because here is the 
contaminating touch of modern science, 
here a thing accursed by engineering asso- 
ciations ; and this despite the fact that iron 
ties were used even in Gothic work and that 
the most striking figure among English 
architects thought it no shame to bind the 
base of the dome of St. Paul’s with a girdle 
of iron, a girdle which recent researches 
have shown to be practically untouched by 


| Obviously, if an architect will not pro 
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the hand of ‘Time. It is ‘small: wo 

until such an attitude had soot te on 
most part forsaken the - possibilities ot 
modern construction could be of small 
interést to architects ‘and that architecture 
pursued ‘its way little affected by changes in 
construction, these having influence’ only in 
the world of engineering. ° 0 

In more recent days, when architects have 
gradually come to appreciate many of’ the 
possibilities in construction -whieh: were 
first illustrated by engineers, it has yet 
unfortunately happened that, with a fey 
brilliant exceptions, thosé who have given 
chief attention to the solution of modern 
problems. have been influenced by crudely 
practical rather than by artistic ideals, 
For the presumed reason that much archi. 
tecture of the commercial type is often fast 
bound in the fetters of utilitarianism 
many most competent men have been 
content to pursue the beaten paths ‘of 
building where the construction usually 
follows the lines laid down by experience, 
This is to be deplored, and while traversing 
important thoroughfares in any of our 
large towns and noticing the modern street 
architecture, the thought arises that blame 
for such unsatisfactory work does not 
wholly rest with owners holding materialistic 
views nor with uninfluential, down-trodden 
members of the profession, who, for a liveli- 
hood, have had to turn out designs to order, 
but that some of the discredit attaches also 
to a school of architects who, with the 
highest: artistic gifts, have, to the loss of 
architecture, preferred the cloistered seclusion 
of easy and pleasant domestic work to engag. 
ing in the more strenuous architecture of 
the city ‘highway. 

Even among those who have resolutely 
faced the problems incident: to the design and 
erection of large industrial and commercial 
buildings there’ still appears to have been 
a subconscious striving to'resist the natural 
tendencies of the age. We have as an 
instance that much-debatable subject, the 
modern shop front carrying the face of a 
many-storied building. For the last half- 
century the shopkeeper has been consistently 
requiring more and more plate-glass for the 
purpose of showing his goods tv the best 
advantage. The architect, with the support 
of the whole of his profession, has been just 
as consistently fighting tooth and _ nail 
against the reduction of the pier areas. 
But it has been an unequal battle. The 
power of the purse in such an instance is 
all-compellirig, and this power, directly as 
owner or indirectly as tenant, is almost 
invariably in the hands of the ye tt 

ea 
client’ with the window space he requires 
the latter can ‘go to: an engineer or a builder 
and get what he wants. Thus the architect 
is faced with the alternative of losing the work 
entirely or carrying it out in the best manner 
possible under the ‘circumstances, and he 
most naturally usually adopts the latter 
course. A satisfactory architectural treat- 
ment is indéed ‘difficult, and'when the piers are 
required to be caged by mirrors, as is some- 
times most absurdly stipulated, an attempt 
to produce architecture is impossible. But 
in the more usual case, where small piers are 
not objected to, a fair solution of the problem 
seems to exist in a light pier treatment of the 
face of the building above the shop front. 
From the ps gas 2h point of view there 
is no objection whatever to the provision 
of liberal window space in the upper stories, 
and it is but sound architectural treatment 
to endeavour, both actually and ‘visibly, 
to reduce the weight carried by the customary 
small piers of a shop front. ape 

We should find good cause for criticism if 
in the early days of Gothic architecture 
it had been customary to carry out only 
lower part of the building in the new style 
and on the early pointed arcading to pe nr 
impose the frowning masses 0 sors «08 
masonry.” Yet this is in effect what we hav’ 
for years been doing in many of our shop 
buildings; *"* Be elie om ee 
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The front of Nos. 158-62, Oxford-street, 
illustrates this new departure in the treat- 
ment of a commercial building. Leaving 
on one side the question of the marble facing 
material of this building, it is probable that 
the architect (Mr. Belcher) will, at any rate 
in the future, be considered to have done 
much more towards the solution of a pressing 
architectural problem than if he had followed 
such an example of reaction—considered 
solely a3 shop architecture—as. we have in the 
goat rebuilding scheme of the Quadrant, 
Rogent-street. 

Among the causes why, till but recently, 
no special study was given to the legitimate 
influence of our modern construction was 
the so-called discovery of a new style, the 
“art nouveau.” Many who, rightly dis- 
satisfied with an epoch of copyism and 
formalism, might doubtless have done much 
for the true advancement of architecture 
have been lured into the fever swamps of 
forced and irresponsible originality in their 
szarch for that ignis fatuus, a new, ready to 
hand style of architecture. Great harm has 
been done by this exploitation of the spirit 
of progress for unworthy and futile ends. 
Tacre has been a not unnatural reaction 
against any attempts at originality of treat- 
ment, and it may be many years before true 
architectural progress can be dissociated in 
the minds of many from all that is comprised 
in the term “‘ new art.” Not that there is 
any connexion between a consistent treat- 
ment of architecture in accordance with the 
methods of construction which are being 
evolved under modern conditions and the 
vagaries of the ‘‘ art nouveau,’’ where con- 
struction becomes the bond servant of irre- 
sponsible fancy ; but some common ground 
exists in that in both cases there is a departure 
from established usage. 

_ [The remainder of the essay will be given 
in our next issue. ] 


— _ >< 
TIMBER BRIDGE OVER THE WEY, 
GUILDFORD. 


" Tue illustration, from a photograph by 
Mr. Shawcross, of Guildford, shows the very 


satisfactory timber foot-bridge, at once, 


solid and picturesque, which has just been 
built across the Wey, at Guildford. 

The design of the bridge is by Messrs. 
Clemence & Moon, architects, of Guildford, 
Messrs. Henry Adams & Son, of London, 
having acted as consulting engineers, 
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The bridgs is of oak from the Weald of | 


Sussex, without any dressing; the clear span 
is 63 ft. 4 in., and the width 5 ft. It was 
built in fourteen weeks, at a cost of 394/., 
raised by public subscription. The bridge 
was formally opened, by the Mayor, on 
Wednesday the 25th ult. 

The design was selected in a competition, 
in which sixty or seventy designs were sent 
in ; that by Messrs. Clemence & Moon having 
been approved by Mrs. G. F. Watts and Mr. 
Thackeray Turner. 

The illustration shows that the bridge is 
built amid surroundings where it was very 
desirable to avoid anything that would be out 
of harmony with their natural picturesque- 
ness; and. we may congratulate those 
concerned on a complete success in this 
respect ; they have erected what is both a 
good piece of structure and a pleasing object. 


ne — 


NOTES FROM PARIS. 

THE attic of the fine facade of the Hotel 
des Monnaies, built 1771-1775 from the 
designs of Antoine, has just been decorated 
with six statues in stone symbolising 
respectively Law, Prudence, Force, Com- 
merce, Plenty, and Peace. The originals, 
which were the work of Le Comte, Mouchy, 
and Pigalle, had been removed on account of 
their crumbling condition, and the new 
statues have been modelled on casts taken of 
the originals. 

The monumental staircase in the Louvre, 
carried out by M. Redon from the original 
design of Lefuel, is just completed. It is 
surrounded by colonnades and caryatide 
figures, and is to have a fine balustrade in 
wrought iron. 

At the Hotel de Ville the fixing has been 
commenced of a portion of the decorative 
paintings commissioned from M. Olivier 
Merson for the decoration of the two State 
staircases. These will include the lower 
part of the right hand staircase, the vaulting 


over, and the cupolas of the two parallel | 
Unfortunately, M. Merson’s other | 


galleries, 
work, especially that at the Opera Comique, 
has prevented him so far from completing 
this portion of the Hotel de Ville decoration 
according to the scheme set out by the 
architect Ballu. 

The death is announced, at the age of 
58, of M. Georges Dejean, member of the 
Société Centrale des Architectes, and expert 
architect to the Civil Tribunal of the Seine. 
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Correspondence. 





THE EFFECT OF PAINTING HOT-WATER 
RADIATORS. 

Sir,—A valuable contribution to the subject * 
of domestic engineering is the paper by Mr. 
John«R. Allen, read at the summer meeting 
of the “American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. It--is only ‘intended 
here to draw attention to a few of the con- 
clusions arrived -at after three months’ tests 
in the experimental laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Architects desiring detailed 
information will, I believe, be able to obtain 
the complete paper from the National Radiator 
Company, Ltd., by asking them for a copy of 
the August number of their publication, 
Domestic Engineering. 

The interesting fact is that the transmission 
of heat was almost the same with fourteen 
coats of paint applied to the radiator 
as with two coats. and that the effect 
apparently. depended upon the last coat 
applied, while the intermediate coats through 
which this heat was transmitted had very 
little effect upon the heat transmission. That 
is, the heating effect of the radiator was moro 
affected by the condition of the surface than 
by the material through which the heat was 
conducted. The various coats underneath the 
last coat made very little difference in the heat 
transmission. 

Different vehicles for carrying the pigment 
give different results; for instance, copper 
bronze and shellac seem to be better than 
copper bronze and linseed oil, so that the 
vehicle appears to have some effect on the 
value of the heat transmission of paints. 

Tests with white lead paints show that the 
transmission effect with white lead and oil is 
practically the same as with unpainted 
radiators, and the same may be said of zine 
paints—light green and white. 

Finally, the tests appear to show that the 
poorest coverings are the copper and 
aluminium bronzes; the best materials. tried 
were the enamels, while white lead paints and 
zine paint are only slightly less in transmission 
effect than a coat of enamel. 

G. A. Humpureys, F.R.I.B.A. 


—_ =~ 
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Councit ScHOOLS, CRAMLINGTON, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.—Council schools have been built by the 
Northumberland County Council Education 
Committee at Cramlington village, at a cost of 
over 10,000/. The designs for the building of 
the schools were competitive. The successful 
competitor was Mr. Karl Spurgin, of New: 
castle, and the schools are designed to accom- 
modate nearly 700 children. Built of ordinary 
pressed bricks, with stone facings, the build- 
ing is of. two stories. The contractors were 
Messrs. Bertram & Bolam, of Birtley. 




















Foot-bridge over the Wey, Guildford. Messrs. Clemence & Moon, Architects. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—AU communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ TH} 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to * THI 
PUBLISHER,” and nut to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica 
tion or not. No notice can taken of anouymou: 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, aud 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
autuors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communica- 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible fo: 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu. 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

_All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 

N.B.—Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 
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MEETINGS. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 


Manchester Society of Architects (Incorporated).—Visit 
to Liverpool. The following buildings to be inspected :— 
The New Cathedral, Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, architect ; 
Dock Board Offices, Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme, 
Hobbs & Thornely, architects; the Hall and Reception 
Kooms at the Town Hall (1754), Wood, of Bath, architect. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 

Manchester Society of Architects (Incorporated).—Visit 
to the Y.M.C.A. Buildings, Peter-street, now in course of 
— (Messrs, |Woodhouse, Corbett, & Dean, archi- 

ects). 

, Fripa¥f, SEPTEMBER 10. 

Manchester Society of Architects (Incorporated),—V isit 
to the Garden Village, Burnage. 


te 


ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

From an official report on the progress of 
the Ordnance Survey up to March 31, 1909, it 
appears that the revision of the large-scale 
maps (1-2500 or 25 in. to a mile, and 1-10560 
or 6 in. to a mile) is being carried out, with 
the sanction of the Treasury, at arate to 
ensure that no part of Great Britain will have 
been unrevised for more than twenty years, 
and there is now no area which has not been 
brought within this category. With the excep- 
tion of the coloured edition of the 1-in. map 
of Scotland and of the 2-mile maps of Scot- 
land and Ireland all the small-scale ma 
(viz., 1 in. to the mile, 2 miles to the inch, 
4 miles to the inch, 10 miles to the inch, and 
16 miles to the inch) are now complete, and are 
issued to the public in the various forms 
described in the catalogues of publications. 
New editions of these maps are issued from 
time to time as the normal revision of the 1-in. 
map in the field progresses. The survey and 
publication of the 1-2500 maps were completed 
on March 31, 1890, with the exception of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, which were similarly 
completed and published in 1895, having been 
originally published on the 6-in. scale. The 
field work of the first general revision of the 
original 1-2500 plans, which was commenced. in 
1894, has been completed, and the revised plans 
have now been published. The field: work of 
the second general revision is now in progress 
in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Flint, 
Hamshire, and Sussex, and publication follows 
as rapidly as possible after the completion of 
the manuscript plans. The revised 6-in. maps 





of England and Wales are, as a rule, being’ 


reduced from the revised maps on the 1-2500 


scale, and published by heliozincography in - 
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quarter-sheets. In- uncultivated districts the 
revision is made direct on the original 6-in. 
maps. Publication follows as soon as possible 
that of the 25-in. plans. The publication of the 
6-in. maps of the first general revision is now 
complete, and 1,477 sq. miles of the second 
general revision have been published during 
the year. Maps of the whole country on the 
scale of 1 in. to a mile are published in various 
forms. Last year 4,412 sq. miles were revised, 
6,658 sq. miles drawn, and 6,096 sq. miles 
engraved. As revision progresses the coloured 
map is now being issued in larger sheets, 
seventy-one of which have been published. 
Combined 1-in. maps in outline have been 
issued for’ various districts and centres. The 
map on the scale of 2 miles to an inch is 
based on the 1l-in. map. It is now available in 
the larger sheets for the whole of England and 
Wales. As reprints of the sheets are required 
any recent revision available on the 1-in. map 
are embodied. The edition‘of this map on 
the larger system has now been completed and 
published in the larger sheets. The plans have 
been published of all towns entitled to a lar,e- 
scale survey at the date of the survey of the 
district in which they are situated. Surveys 
have been extended and revisions made at the 
expense of the local authorities in the case of 
the following towns :—Aberystwith, Cambridge, 
Cardiff, Carlisle, Coventry, Doncaster, Exning, 
Grimsby, Hartlepool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Roch- 
dale, Sheffield. Similar work at Leeds is at 
present in progress. The extension of the 5-ft. 
scale survey of London, which was undertaken 
for the purposes of land registry, is completed. 


a 


Fifty Wears Ago. 


FRoM THE Builder or SEPTEMBER 3, 1859. 





A PROPOSAL AS TO BLACKFRIARS 
,/ BRIDGE. 

TuE recent fall of the bridge at Walton-on- 
Thames (happily unattended with loss of 
life) leads us to think of what may happen 
one day to Blackfriars Bridge, and to notice 
a scheme by Mr. H. G. Coombs, of Union- 
street, Borough, for preventing such an 
occurrence there, which is now claiming the 
attention of the Bridge Committee. 

There can be no question that the matter 
demands very serious attention, for the 
condition of the bridge is deplorable in the 
extreme ; and looking on the face of matters, 
it certainly seems strange that it should be 
allowed to remain in its present state. 

Mr. Coombs’s plan consists in removing the 
three central arches of the bridge, and 
substituting a cast-iron elliptical arch of 
285 ft. span, with a radius of curvature at 
the crown of 500 ft. The arch is composed 
of eight ribs, six of which are of cast-iron, 
and the two external ones are of wrought, 
to provide against risk of fracture by 
collision; the carriage-way is supported 
on cast-iron corrugated plates, and the foot- 
ways are on a lighter construction. 

The idea is a bold one,.and deserves con- 
sideration. At any rate, it is quite time 
that some stir was made in the matter ; and 
we shall thank Mr. Coombs or any other 
gentleman who may be instrumental in lead- 
ing to a remedy of what is admitted to be 
a serious evil. 





*,* It seems a pity that this idea was not 
carried out. .We should - then have had 
some portion of the ‘fine XVIIIth-century 
masonry bridge preserved as a _ record ; 
and in an architectural sense the effect 
would at any rate have been better than that 
of the tawdrily-designed bridge which was 
substituted, and unfortunately still exists 
to annoy the eye of every architect.—Ep. 


SectBy AssBey.—The reopening of Selby 
Abbey. is ‘announced to take place on 
October 19, the third anniversary of the 
fire. The Archbishop of» York ~ will per- 
form the dedication service and preach the 
thanksgiving sermon. A faculty has been 
granted in the York Consistory Court em- 
powering the Rev. Maurice Parkin, the vicar, 
and the churchwardens of the parish church of 
Selby, and: Lord Wenlock, airman of the 
Executive Committee appointed to carry out 
the restoration, to fit up a side chapel at the 
east end of the north aisle, and to erect an oak 
screen on the south side to divide it from the 
easternmost part of the church, etc. 
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- Zllustrations, 


ADDITIONS TO TOWN HALL, 
'  STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


mA\E give the perspective view and 
plans of the design by Messrs, 
Garratt & Simister, for additions 

=— to the Town Hall, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, which has been placed first by the 
Assessor. The following extracts from the 
architects’ description of their design will 
serve to explain it :— 

“Owing to the uncertain nature of the 
ground, in preference to excavation for 
probably an unlimited depth the authors 
would propose laying over the site a ferro- 
concrete raft, after same had been rolled 
with heavy steam rollers, from which the 
building would be begun. The authors 
suggest in any case that the Committee 
should adopt this suggestion with a site such 
as this; the cost would be much cheaper 
than carrying the walling down or piling, and 
would be quite safe and substantial: 

The Town Hall has been arranged on the 
northern portion of the site with entrances 
from Tower-street, and also from the main 
entrance of the existing building, and has 
been so planned that if desirable it could be 
shut off from any special local functions. 
The small Assembly Hall has been planned 
with its entrance from Acqueduct-street. 
The authors feel that this will undoubtedly 
be the room in which the Council will carry 
on the work of the Borough, and it has been 
arranged with this in view. 

The Court has been arranged in Tower- 
street with separate entrances for prisoners, 
public, and the magistrates, etc., and the 
large committee-room has been planned 
in close communication with the main Court 
and judges’ rooms, so that it could be used 
for the second Court on any occasion. 
Rooms have been provided in the Court block 
for judge, solicitors, jury, and witnesses. 

All the accommodation asked for has been 
practically planned, and the ground floor 
with the exception of the banqueting-room, 
and the idea of planning any room in the 
basement suggests itself to be unpracticab!« 
and inconvenient in this case. The. four 
spare rooms asked for have been so arranged 
that. they can be readily used by the Court 
or the small Assembly Hall when required. 
The caretaker’s rooms have been arranged 
in a central position over the main staircase 
and kitchen, and having communication on 
each floor. No alteration is suggested to the 
existing building other than minor alterations 
where the new building is connected. 

It is proposed to face the building with 
white Hollington selected stone, backed with 
good, hard, well-burnt bricks. Roofs would 
be covered with Welsh green slates. The 
whole of the floors, staircases, and roofs 
would be of fireproof construction, and all 
flat roofs would be finished with mineral 
asphalt. The joinery in the Court and 
small Assembly Hall, and wherever ¢ 
possible, etc., would be of wainscot an 
other hard woods, and the ceiling in modelled 
fibrous plaster. Marble would be used 10 
the finishing of the entrance hall and main 
staircase. , 

The whole of the offices, etc., would be 
heated by means of ventilating radiators 
fixed under the windows ; the corridor and 
entrances by direct heating radiators. The 
Assembly Hall, Court, and large committee- 
room, and small. Assembly Hall will be 
warmed and ventilated. on the Plenum 
system, the apparatus being fixed in the 
roof in a convenient position. 

The Assembly Halls and Courts would be 
arranged on a separate circuit to enable them 
to shut off independently when not required. 
The heating surface will be arranged on the 
vacuum system, which will allow the tem- 
perature to be kept low and all connexions 
small, thus preventing any danger of frost. 

The hot-water service would be worked 
from a central point in conjunction with the 
heating system in the winter-time, and @ 
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small independent boiler would be provided 
for use in the summer months. ; 

We give also the perspective view and 
plans of the design by Mr. Haywood, of 
Birmingham, placed third by the assessor. 

We have not received any description of 
the design from the architect, and must 
therefore leave the perspective view and 
lans to speak for themselves, The design 
makes a good piece of architectural com- 
position in a severe classic style. 


<i> 
i iid 


THE CONDUCTIVITY, POROSITY, AND 
PERMEABILITY OF REFRACTORY 
AND BUILDING BRICKS, ETC. 


Ture behaviour of fire-bricks towards heat 
js determined mainly by chemical com- 
position, but also by the state of aggregation 
of the mass, regarded physically. Similarly, 
resistance of stoneware, terra-cotta, or 
ordinary bricks, to climatic influences is 
influenced by the state of vitrification, which 
may be regarded as the reciprocal of per- 
moability. The researches of S. Wologdine 
into the above-named properties have been 
extensive, and he has determined their 
magnitude in a large number of specimens, 
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and in some cases after different degrees of | nearly constant whatever the temperature 


burning in the kiln of the maker. Simonis 
has shown that the heat conductivity of 
refractory materials depends on the quantity 
of contained air—that is, on the porosity— 
but the value of Wologdine’s measurements 
consists in the importance which they show 
must be attached to the permeability to 
gases. The latter fact is obviously of great 
significance, because it is no advantage to a 
body as a non-conductor to have high 
porosity if gases can freely circulate therein. 
On the other hand, if a material is desired 
to have high conductivity, then high per- 
meability—which, after all, is incompatible 
with very low porosity—is an advantageous | 
factor. 

Wologdine’s conclusions are, then, to the 
effect that the heat conductivity of material 





depends not only on the porosity, but also 
on the degree of isolation of this contained 
air or its mobility ; in other words, on the | 
permeability of the substance to such gases 

as will come in contact with it. In general | 
the higher the temperature of burning the 
smaller is the porosity and the higher the | 
conductivity ; but in some cases, as with 
silica bricks, the percentage porosity remains 
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of the.kiln in which burnt, although the 
permeability shows a noteworthy difference. 
In the experiments recorded in the sub- 
joined table it is seen that whilst with rise 
of temperature from 1050 degrees to 1300 
degrees silica changed in permeability per 
Square metre in litres per hour through 
a thickness of 1 metre from 3°32 to 192°0, 
magnesia changed from 186°1 to 3°49. 

The co-efficient of conductivity stated in 
small calories is the quantity of heat trans- 
mitted through a thickness of 1 centimetre 
across an area of 1 sq. centimetre in one 
second for a difference in temperature of 
1° Centigrade. 

The porosity was calculated as usual, 
from the real and apparent specific gravities, 
and expressed as a percentage of total volume. 
The permeability was determined by measur- 
ing the quantity of air forced under constant 
pressure, namely, ‘that equal to a small 
height of water through a short cylinder 
of the material tightly enclosed in a glass 
tube, passage of air between cylinder and 
tube being prevented by a film of paraffin 
wax. It was found that the permeability 
varied in different directions along the same 
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Design for Additions to Town Hall, Stoke-upon-Trent. By Messrs. Garratt & Simister. Detail Elevation. 


Note. 


—The words “ half-inch detail” on the illustration refer, of course, to the scale of the original drawing, not to this reduced reproduction. 
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piece of material. The results are stated as 
cubic centimetres passing through a thick- 
ness of 1 centimetre across an area of 
1 sq. centimetre in one second, under a pres- 
sure equal to water column of | centimetre. 
This, abridged table shows the lowest 
conductivity in kieselguhr, used in this 
country sometimes for filtration purposes, 
and at others with a binding medium under 
the name of ‘fossil meal” as a non- 
conductor for covering steam pipes, boilers, 
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round a somewhat flattened circle measuring 
about 280 ft. by 255 ft. The nearest ring, at 
Trippet, has eight stones standing and four 
prostrate out of a former twenty-six ; that a 
mile and a half away, at Lease, has ten 
standing and six prostrate out of its orignal 
twenty-two, and they are 12 ft. apart; the 
Fernacre example, three miles to the south 
of the Strippet stones, has seventy-one 
stones, of which thirty-nine are standing ; 
and there are forty-one standing at Stannon, 












































| | Specific Gravity Tempeia- 
| Conductivity of Specimen. ., |Permeability| ture of 
Material Tested. | in Small | : A amaecoss | in Cubic Burning. 
| Calories. | 1 *" |Centimetres.| Degrees 
| | Real. Apparent. | Centig. ade. 
Pirsig {Fm owns | OBB | BEL | ERD a 
a 0°0039 _ 2°65 ROL ic) GeeRBN hi) ee Oaees en 
Bauxite Dy <cssbekscipponseces 0°0031 | 3°22 | 1°39 41°5 0°0292 1050 
ee _ooss | sis |. aes. |. aoe 0-212 1300 
Silica i> 5 spkaulocee punsauascemenee ha | 0°0020 | 2°75 | 1°58 42°6 | 0°0092 1050 
do. (emancipate a ie 42°9 0°5360 1300 
Magnesia I. ....0.0 iistactiniagualan | 0°0058 3°07 2°00 351 | — 0°17 1050 
“Sie Soe eee. 00097 |___:1300 
INI Bow ivccesccxsssessssschunipnes 1 0°0032 | 2°56 1°96 23°4 0°0022 1050 
Qu T Tercera isan |_ooos | 42 | 18 9°59 — 1800 
PAPOORNAD, NOW ose 50) s040hs00csn00s 0°0046 — | _ _ nil 1400 
MPEAEEMMILOK o5.555;<;530ccesccssvescees 0 0037 2 56 1:90 257 0°0015 1050 
Terra-cotta Brick ............ 0°0035 — | aa _ | aaa 1050 
Amother Mixture ...copecccosceess.c0. 0°0028 2°54 1°95 23°0 | 0°C021 1050 
INE RIOR snc; aly ccubesbeicans6-odane sss 0:0024 2°60 141 45°2 0°0164 — 
Kieselgubr (or ivfusorial earth) . 00018 2 48 1°03 | 58 0 0:0957 -— 
AL MIIDD Sincch sabsnstpsicnnencossbevaies v O15 2 87 tere | 28°4 0°0012 13€0 
ovens, etc. Its porosity is the highest in | with others prostrate or deep in the peat, that 
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the list, and its permeability relatively 
small. With this may be contrasted plum- 
bago with the highest conductivity, having 
the lowest permeability, but only a medium 
porosity. Stoneware is an example of a 
material with a lower porosity and almost 
equally low permeability and consequent 
lower conductivity. The low permeability 
of such a material may be regarded as an 
index to its perfection in vitrification. 


OO 


THE LATEST ISSUE OF 
“ ARCH ZOLOGIA.” 

Mr. H. St. GrorGE Gray opens the new 
volume of the ‘“ Archeologia” with a 
minute account of the stone circles ef East 
Cornwall. The purpose of these great circles 
of unhewn stones in different parts of the 
United Kingdom remains as much a mystery 
as ever, notwithstanding the scrutiny of the 
numerous surveys made of them, one of which, 
at Stonehenge, it will be remembered, was 
made from a balloon. The number of them, 
too, is a marvel. On Bodmin moors alone 
there are five of them; and it is with this 
group that Mr. Gray deals. Two of them 
are within three-quarters of a mile of each 
other; a third is scarcely more than a 
mile away ; and the other two are not more 
than about three miles distant. The 
monoliths are all of granite ; and associated 
with them all are many of the hut circles 
with which we are familiar. This vicinity, 
though pointing to the probability that they 
were parts of the homes of the people who 
reared the circles, is not absolute proof of it. 

Mr. Gray begins his task with an account of 
excavations made at the circle known as the 
Stripple Stones, which, with the exception 
of that at Fernacre, is the largest in Cornwall 
and Devon, and is distinguished from the 
rest by being surrounded by the remains of a 
vallum and fosse. Seven men were set to 
work, one of them having had the experience 
of conducting the Glastonbury Lake village 
researches in former years. They made 
twenty-five cuttings, some of which were ten 
feet wide. Several facts relating to the 
fosse and vallum were ascertained, but no 
traces of burials found, and but few finds. 
Mr. Gray concludes that the fosse must 
have been meant for drainage _ purposes, 
the soil being a very wet one. There 
were originally twenty-eight stones in this 
ring, of which but four are left standing, 
the rest that remain being prostrate. They 
were placed at a distance of 164 ft. apart, 





bring the number up to seventy-nine. In 
only one instance, that of the Trippet stones, 
from the Stripple ring, can either of the 
circles be seen from the others. There is a 
fascination in this subject that loses nothing 
in Mr. Gray’s hands, and gains a great deal 
from his careful and picturesque illustrations. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope makes four 
contributions to this volume. The first is 
an examination of an inventory of the goods 
of the Collegiate Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Arundel, taken in the days of Henry VIII. 
These consist chiefly of books, church plate, 
relics, altar cloths, and vestments. The 
second is an account of the Round Church of 
the Knights Templars at Temple Bruer, in 
Lincolnshire, one of the five that remain to us 
out of the large number that the numerous 
preceptories doubtless possessed in the days 
of their prosperity. Here again excavations 
have been made to tell us tales of the past. 
With his mind full of the statements of former 
explorers concerning underground cells with 
skeletons in them, as of captives who had 
been left to die in them, Mr. St. John Hope 
obtained the co-operation of Captain Reeve 
and others, including the owner, the Earl of 
Londesborough, and set to work to lay bare 
the scene of such enormities. The round 
nave is now but an open yard with work- 
shops in it, though the tower is standing in 
three stages. The excavations were com- 
menced on the site of the rotunda, and after a 
diligent search it was ascertained that the 
cells where victims were said to have been 
immured did not exist. and that an oven was 
the cause of a statement that fire had been 
resorted to for the purpose of destroying 
traces of atrocities. The excavations also 
disclosed that the diameter of the nave was 
26 ft., and that it had eight cylindrical 
columns in a circular arcade. and an encom- 
passing aisle 94 ft. wide that was lighted by 
six windows. There was a western doorway, 
as in the Temple Church, to which a porch 
had been added later; and an arch opened 
eastwards into the presbytery which had an 
apsidal termination. Doorways to the right 
and left gave access to the crypt ; and subse- 
quent alterations were also traced. The 
tower was neither a belfry nor a watch- 
tower, and is considered likely to have served 
for a chapter house, with a muniment room 
above, and a treasure house in its third 
story. 

The next contribution made to the general 
stock of information by this diligent antiquary 
relates to the most recent investigations 
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on the sits of the Roman City a Silches‘ey 
Hants, that have now been carried on i 
upwards of eighteen years. His fourth 
concerns the Castle of Ludlow. All are 
lavishly illustrated with the exception of the 
inventory. The Chapel of St. Mary Magdalen, 
in the inner bailey of Ludlow Castle, has , 
circular nave with a wall arcade of seven 
arches on either side of the western doorwa 

the arches being alternately moulded and 
enriched with chevrons ; and a chancel so far 
conforms to the round church examples as to 
have a semi-octagonal apse. Excavations 
gave the information that this last was 
formerly 12 ft. square ; the apse 11 ft. wide: 
and the total length of the chapel 54} ft. 
The fact that there is no mention of this 
fine border fortress in Domesday Book js 
met by the belief that the site of it is in the 
manor of Stanton, which is duly mentioned 
in that record, and that when built, imme. 
diately after the Norman survey was made, 
the town gradually grew up round it. 

Dr. Oscar Montelius takes up the tale of 
old times with a study of the chronology of 
the Bronze Age in Great Britain and Ireland, 
His wide Continental experience brought to 
bear upon the subject has inclined him to 
divide it into five periods—the Copper Age, 
when the alloy with tin was unknown or very 
rare, dating from the middle of the third or 
beginning of the second millennium, 3.c.; 
a second period between the second 
millennium and the XVIIth century, 3.c; 
a third onwards to the end of the XVth;a 
fourth to the middle of the XIIth; and a 
fifth from the middle of the XIJth to the end 
of the IXth, B.c. He considers that the 
Iron Age began in this country about 800 
years B.c. A very large array of illustrations 
of weapons, implements, ornaments such as 
collars, bracelets and rings, drinking-cups, 
tools, etc., accompany his remarks. The 
plough has turned up many of these, gravel 
and sand pits have yielded others, caims 
have concealed some, graves have kept hidden 
many more. They show as with enchant- 
ment an old world, before which the men 
of the Stone Age and those of the stone 
circles recede into a still more distant past. 

Three more inventories belonging, respec- 
tively, to the Earl of Huntingdon, 137), 
Brother John Randolf, 1419, and Sir John 
Boys, 1426, are placed before us by Mr. 
W. Paley Baildon. The first was made out in 
consequence of a robber having carried off the 
Earl of Huntingdon’s valuables in the course 
of a journey between London and Dover; 
the second is a list of costly articles found 
in the possession of the confessor of the second 
wife of Henry the Fourth, who was confined 
in the Tower on a charge of treason, and 
ultimately murdered there; and the third 
gives particulars of the loss sustained in 4 
burglary at Harrow, when the house of 
Sir John Boys was broken into, and his large 
store of silver basins, ewers, cups, goblets 
jewellery, robes embroidered with pearls and 
furred with marten, sheets, and other linen, 
stolen. Mention should be made, too, of . 
alluring description of the Villa d'Este # 
Tivoli, and the collection of classicel sculp- 
tures in it, by Dr. Thomas Ashby, acquainting 
us with the riches gathered there m ; e 
XVIth century and dispersed subsequed y 
and showing us, incidentally, the villa to-day, 
untenanted, with its beautiful gardens or 
consequently somewhat melancholy, notw ve 
standing that the famous fountains are 7 
running and the scene is pervaded wi 
countless associations. 


—* 
iit illest 








Proposep Town  HAtt, JOHANNESBOM 
It is stated in the Australian Press - r, 
revival in the Rand building trade whic ails 
been so marked of late is likely to be aoe 
assisted by municipal enterprise. At a veil it 
meeting of the Johannesburg Town Cou ag 
was decided to put 125,000/. on the estima oy 
capital expenditure for the construction 1 . 
Town Hall. The building is to Pi 
galleries and seating accommodation ‘ As 
persons, organ loft, orchestra, and P amit oa 
supper-room, Council-chamber, and co 
rooms. 
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Crypt, Chillon Castle. 
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From a photograph by Mr. H. Stuart Thompson. 





CRYPT, CHILLON CASTLE. 

WE do not believe an illustration has been 
published before of this bit of vaulting in 
the crypt of the Castle of Chillon, a building 
more celebrated in poetry than in archi- 
tecture. 

It is from a photograph sent to us by Mr. 
H. Stuart Thompson. “ 2 


SSanaanTntntne aime.” aR San 
CONCRETE: ITS AGGREGATES AND 
MIXING.* 


In this paper the author claims that 
concrete, the physical properties and form 
of its aggregates, the methods of proportion- 
ing and mixing, may be advantageously 
considered, from the point of view of their 
practical application, as apart from that of 
the purely scientific standpoint of the 
laboratory. 

It is not intended to in any way ignore 
the importance of the work done in the 
laboratory. The author ventures, however, 
to submit that such work can only be taken 
a8 an approximate guide for the actual 
re ay work. The conditions which 
: tain in the laboratory in respect to varia- 
ion of temperature, incidents of position 
and materials, can never be so varied as 
t os which occur in actual practice. 
oie _ be advanced against this statement 
roel € variation shown in strength of a 
: t of test pieces made in the laboratory 
nes to variations which may 
a ur in actual practice, but the author 
_ —_— that the very extraordinary figures 

se are often added together to obtain 
POD sn ed by Mr. W. Challoner read at ametropolitan 


meeting of the Incorporated Association of 


Municipal } i 
Maret, 36. 1000? Engineers, held at Westminster, 








an average, are evidence only of some 
mechanical or other inconsistency in the 
preparation of the test pieces. For these 
reasons it is proposed to deal with conditions 
inseparable from the actual work rather than 
the more academic side as demonstrated by 
the expert and chemist in the laboratory. 

It is also the author’s wish to limit this 
paper to a consideration of the coarser*com- 
ponent parts of concrete, and its mixing, 
without entering upon the wide field of how 
the binding materials are made, their quality 
and possible admixtures, or as to whether 
the modern idea of reinforcement is advan- 
tageous or otherwise, except in so far as to 
claim in regard to reinforced as well as plain 
concrete that there can be no doubt that the 
advantage in either case will be to the best 
proportion and most perfectly distributed 
mixture in whatever strength may be 
dictated by necessity or economy. 

It is therefore assumed that the binding 
materials used are the best of their respective 
kinds, and that, in the case of Portland 
cement, the initial set is such in regard to 
manner and time as the exigencies of the work 
require, and that they will proceed to the 
condition of permanency in hardening, 
providing that there are no elements in the 
aggregates to injuriously affect the attain- 
ment of such ultimate condition. 

As its name implies, concrete, when in a 
finished condition, should be a _ perfectly 
homogeneous and fixed mass, and whatever 
the proportions, its constituent aggregates 
should be equally distributed throughout the 
whole. It is, however, obvious that this con- 
dition cannot be obtained if the constituents 
do not each in their own way lend them- 
selves to secure this result. This may be 
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considered a very clementary condition, and 
the necessity for its repetition doubtful, but 
it is one of those elementary principles 
which, though always endorsed by intention, 
frequently fail in actual practice. 

Although the binding materials are essen- 
tially the principal ingredients, they are, 
nevertheless, largely dependent for their 
value upon an intimate association with other 
materials, as also upon the composition 
and form of these, and the chemical action 
of the binding materials may be assisted 
or retarded by these other ingredients, 
which invariably form the greatest propor- 
tion of the finished mass. In this connexion 
it is by no means unusual to find engineers, 
who, without further investigation, attribute 
any failure or degeneracy in concrete to the 
cement, when probably the cause is entirely 
due to injurious elements which are contained 
in the aggregates. 

Sand. 


In a paper read recently before the mem- 
bers of an institute which has been lately 
tormed ostensibly for the purpose of enlarging 
and connecting the knowledge associated 
with this important department of engineer- 
ing, it was pointed out that there was no 
objection to foreign matter in the form of 
finely divided clay occurring in the sand 
intended for use in making concrete, but 
the author of the paper made reservations 
as to this, by advising that tests be carried 
out before risking its use. 

The author submits that though supported 
by exhaustive laboratory tests it would be 
unsafe to give any contractors latitude in 
so important a matter. 

Clay has frequently been used, to secure 
the requisite density in the finished concrete, 
when, owing to local circumstances, suitable 
sand could not be easily (or more probably 
cheaply) obtained, but the author ventures 
to state that there are other safer and much 
more certain methods of securing this 
condition, and with which greater ultimate 
permanency could be assured without the 
risk that must always be associated with the 
use of clay. 

As the permanency of binding materials 
—especially Portland cement—is affected 
by the composition of the sand, this material 
merits very careful selection, and it will 
frequently be found that a little extra cost 
incurred in providing suitable sand will not 
only advantageously affect the stability of 
the work, but be repaid by a saving in 
quantity of cement. 

In this connexion it was interesting to 
note the result of some experiments carried 
out by Mr. Spackman (the joint author of 
“*Calcareous Cements”’ (Redgrave and Spack- 
man), and the author, which showed that 
a very good sample of cement when mixed 
with three parts of sand showed a slight 
degeneration after six months, whereas the 
same cement with five parts of sand gave 
an increasing strength up to the end of the 
year’s tests, and beyond them. 

The description of sand as clean and sharp, 
commonly adopted in specifications in this 
country, although apparently sufficiently 
absolute is frequently taken in a relative 
degree, therefore the more elaborate descrip- 
tion secured in the specifications of German 
and Belgian Government engineers might 
secure the material better than our rather 
widely accepted description. 

The following quotation embodies the 
salient points of several specifications of 
very large works designed by Continental 
engineers :-— 

“The sand shall be of quartz or other 
suitable formation, but shall not be of foliated 
structure, nor contain more than 2 per cent. 
of foreign matter,” and after limiting the 
fineness or coarseness of the grains to suit 
conditions of location and nature of intended 
works, the specification proceeds to enact— 
that it shall be graded so that it shall not 
contain a greater proportion of voids than 
40 per cent. 

If the foreign matter is in excess of the 
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limit provided, the contractor understands 
that the sand will have to be washed, and if 
the limits of coarseness or fineness are 
exceeded it will require to be sifted, and 
further, that if the forms and sizes of the 
particles cause a greater proportion of voids 
than is allowed by the specification, he will 
have to obtain other suitable grades to mix 
with the bulk in order to reduce the voids 
to their proper proportion. 

From compliance with the first two con- 
ditions no amount of argument will secure 
to the contractor any concession, but in the 
last he may in some cases have the option of 
using a sand containing a slightly greater 
percentage of voids—providing he uses a 
relatively greater proportion of cement or 
other specified binding medium to fill them ; 
with the result that he usually elects to grade 
the sand. 

Similarly, if the contractor provides a 
suitable sand containing a less percentage of 
voids than 40 per cent. he may in some cases 
be permitted to reduce the proportions of the 
binding materials. 


Broken Stone or Gravel. 

In like manner the specification of stone for 
making concrete, after limiting the size of the 
smallest and largest particles, which may 
vary in respect to the particular necessities 
of the work, describes that it shall be hard 
and not capable of absorbing more than 
6 per cent. of moisture, nor shall it disin- 
tegrate. at a temperature between 1° and 
200° Centigrade. It shall be thoroughly 
washed free from dust, earth or other foreign 
matter, and the period of this operation is 
limited to some suitable specified period 
before it is mixed in the concrete. 

To these restrictions are usually added 
others to secure the exclusion of stone or 
ballast which contains traces of sulphur or 
oxides of iron, or to prohibit the use of 
burnt chemical refuse, slag, or carbon 
materials which may contain these elements. 

(In the case of dredged ballast, some of the 
prohibitions are unnecessary, and for pur- 
poses where great strength is not required 
others of the restrictions may be slightly 
modified.) 

As in the case of the specification for sand, 
the particles of stone must be graded to 
contain a percentage of voids not exceeding 
40 per cent., but if the voids are reduced 
below that percentage the contractor in some 
cases may effect a saving in the amount of 
mortar (binding materials and sand) to be 
added to the coarser and usually cheaper 
aggregates—the reasons for this will be shown 
later when treating upon the proportions of 
ingredients in the bulk of finished concrete. 


Water. 

Although not of the same frequent neces- 
sity as stipulations regarding the other com- 
ponent parts of concrete, it is advisable to 
provide in the specification that the water 
shall not contain impurities that will in- 
juriously affect the hardening or ultimate 
permanency of the concrete. 

Of these impurities, peat, vegetable 
matter, and salt are perhaps the most common 
objections, although where hydraulic silicates 
are used (as is the common practice on 
the Continent) sea water gives the very 
highest results in regard to strength and 
permanency. 

Most exhaustive tests made by Messrs. 
Sanger & Blount some years ago in this 
country also how that when trass, a puzzolana 
of standard quality, is used with cement and 
sand gauged and immersed in sea water, the 
strength is increased considerably in com- 
parison with the same mixture, of cement and 
sand alone, when gauged and immersed in 
fresh water. 

Although perhaps a little outside the 
object of this paper, there is room for con- 
sideration of the undoubted advantages of 
permanency and density which may be 
secured by the use of hydraulic silicates as an 
admixture in the composition of mortars and 
concrete, but until engineers are prepared to 
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pay greater attention to the selection of 
aggregates and proportioning of the volumes, 
the full advantages obtainable by the use of 
puzzolana, trass, and other similar materials 
cannot be secured. 

Also the undoubted advantages of lime 
(with these materials as a mixture to impart 
to it cementitious attributes) for many 
engineering works where impermeability and 
lower cost is more necessary than great 
strength developed in a short period of time. 


Measuring and Proportioning of Volumes 
for Concrete. 


There would appear to exist amongst 
engineers and contractors a somewhat lax 
conception of what constitutes the correct 
volumic proportions of concrete, and that 
evidently arises from the questionable 
practices which are common in this country 
of measuring the aggregates (sand and stone) 
in combination, and computing the volumes 
from the dry unmade materials instead of the 
finished concrete. 

It is unnecessary to state that the data of 
strengths which are given by engineering 
text-books are obtained from the volumes 
of aggregates measured separately, or, as in 
the case of laboratory tests, by weight. 

The common practice of describing concrete 
as 6 to 1 or 8 to 1 has probably crept in 
through the use of dredged ballast where the 
stone and sand is in combination, and is, 
in the author’s opinion, worthy of more 
attention from engineers than is often 
devoted to it, in order that a strict definition 
of what is really meant may be arrived at. 

Judging from his own experience, the 
author is of opinion that such a description 
assumes more than it actually describes, 
and lends itself to an interpretation (to some 
extent established by long practice) that 
conduces more to economy in the interest of 
the contractor than to the efficiency of the 
work the specification is designed to safe- 
guard. 

These results are the outcome of the 
common practice of measuring the volumes 
of sand and stone in combination, and the 
very casual regard paid to the degree of 
solidity or proportion of voids to be filled 
with the binding materials in the sand, and 
the voids in the larger aggregates to be again 
filled with the finer component materials 
which may be described as mortar, both of 
which points will have an intimate effect 
in the strength, permanency, and imper- 
meability of the finished mass of concrete. 

In order to explain this more clearly, the 
author has appended details of a specifica- 
tion in common use on the Continent, which 
shows the result of each method of measuring 
and proportioning the volumes referred to 


1 volume of cement 




















‘3 sand 
5 * stone 
Equiva- Total 
ow. lent volume 
ight volumes of 
Mixture, . ~~ 8 (of lcubic| ingre- 
ous ¢ | metrein| dients 
ssciee finished in 
* | concrete. | mixture. 
cbm. cbm. ebm. 
1°D COMENE .cccee..cs00000 1500 0°479 0°479 
NG es ies ssstisetartdes 1510 0°600 1°800 
5°0 stone (gravel, 
broken stone)... 1500 0 600 3°000 
OCA WAtEE cvicceeccsoee’ 1000 1-000 0°640 
9°64 cubic metres. Density = 09. 


Total, 5919 cubic metres finished concrete. 


5919 represents the total solid volume of 
the ingredients. 

These proportions, although quite a 
common specification, are of rather doubtful 
merit, as they will not give a dense resultant 
concrete even at the low percentage of 40 per 
cent. of voids in the separated aggregates, 
which are assumed for the purposes of 
calculation. 

If the stone and sand are measured in 
combination, the proportions of sand being 
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% and the stone § of the whole with 1 volume 
of cement and the proportionate volume of 
water, the result is— 























Equiva- | Total 
A : 0 
5 a lent | volume 
; | weights volumes of 
Mixture. | per of leubic| ingre.* 
| eubie | Metrein | dients 
| metre. | finished | in 
| concrete, | mixture, 
pe 2 
cbm. cbm. | bm, 
1 coments...........00 | 1500 0479 | o-475 
sand 465 «0... | 1500 0600 | 2-190 
84 stone 7°33 (gravel, | 
broken stone) .| 1500 0600 | 4-410 
DO PMIAE —sssciscesess 1000 1009 =| s(0"900 
| 
Density = 0°74. 


Total, 7:979 cubic metres finished concre‘o, 


7-979 represents the total solid volume of the 
ingredients, but again, like the former illus- 
tration, the concrete is not dense, and the 
actual volume in the latter the density will be 
less owing to the proportionately greater 
volume. 

The density of 1 vol. cement, 3 vols. sand, 
5 vols. stone, and 6 water is 


binding materials 1-119 i. ; 0'l represen’s 
= volume of tn- 


voids 1-200 ” ir edie 


The density of 1 vol. of cement, 4:65 vols. 
sand, 7:33 of stone, and 9 water is 


binding materials 1379 (9°74; 926 repre- 
sents volume of 


voids 1°860 al i unfilled voids. 


It must be borne in mind that there is the 
same quantity of cement to 7-979 as to 
5-919, an item of special interest to the 
contractor when the work is measured up. 

By the rule that the density is the quotient 








of 
binding materials 
voids 
it is easy to ascertain the density of any 
mixture. 

The information of total volumes may be 
worked out for mixtures in any proportion 
by a similar method. 

The figures representing weights and 
volumic equivalents are the means of 
hundreds of tests made by the Berlin Testing 
House, and any slight variation would not 
materially affect the comparative result of 
the illustration given. 

It will be noticed that in fixing the 
volumic value of cement, a cubic metre of 
cement of a fineness which approximates 
with our British Standard Specification, 
which, when run into the measure to weigh 
1,500 kilos, will give a resultant volume 
of 0-479 in the finished concrete, therefore 
the voids are approximately 52 per cent. 

In like manner the aggregates are taken 
a3 graded to contain 40 per cent. of voids 
separately, and of a specific gravity that 
will give 1 cubic metre to weigh 1,500 kilos, 
and the resultant volume is 0-600. ts 

In a specification recently compiled 
by one of the principal engineering firms 
who design reinforced concrete structures, 
there are indications which tend to show 
an apreciation of the necessity to deal with 
some of the defects common to concrete 
specifications. 

In this specification the volume of cement 
is specified by weight, and the aggregates 
by measure, but the author claims that @ 
specification based upon the data given ™ 
the illustration, which the author has tr! 
to explain, will give more certain a 
and leave less to the ingenuity of the cler 
of works or the contractor. 

From this basis of calculation the cost per 
volume of finished concrete may also 
correctly ascertained with a degree of exact- 
ness not attainable with the methods at 
present in common use. 


Ascertaining Proportion of Voids in 
Aggregates. 
These may be calculated by taking the 
main specific gravity, and comparing this 
with the ascertained weight per volume. 
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The difference will represent proportion of 


s. 

sy readier method that may be adopted 
on’ the works, which will give approxi- 
mately the same results, is the measurement 
of volumes of aggregates dry, and the 
addition of a measured quantity of water 
sufficient in the case of stone to submerge 
it. and in the case of sand to reach the mark 
of the sand when run in before the water 1s 
ae ‘vil be seen from these methods of 
calculation that the required proportion of 
binding media is obtained from the finished 
volume of concrete, instead of, as is the 
common practice, estimating it from the 
unfinished materials in a dry state. It is 
needless to point out that the latter method 
cannot be depended upon with nearly so great 
a degree of certainty as to results. 

It is a debatable point if any ultimate 
degree of strength is gained by the addition 
of an excess of binding materials beyond the 
amount necessary to completely fill the voids 
in the aggregates, adding a small margin 
to allow for imperfect mixing, which will vary 
as to the conditions under which the actual 
work is done. ; 

A number of tests, extending over many 
years, made by the Municipal Engineer of 
Coln, go to prove that there is the strongest 
evidence in. support of the uselessness of 
adding binding materials in excess of the 
voids. 

This being admitted, and having regard 
to other common-sense reasons already 
advanced, it points to the conclusion that 
it would be advantageous to pay a little 
additional attention to the selection and 
grading of aggregates, and the cost of so going 
would be defrayed by the saving effected 
in the more expensive binding materials. 
A greater degree of efficiency would also 
be assured from the basis of calculations 
of density the author has described. ; 

Given the strength and form of the unit 
to be favourable, the tensile strength of the 
mass will follow the ratio of density, and the 
compression strength will be usually about 
fifteen times the tensile strength at any 
given period. ose ds 

In regard to the subject of density, it is 
always :necessary. that the mortar, 1.e., 
binding materials and sand, should be dense 
for whatever purpose it is required, but it is 
not always so necessary that the mortar 
should completely fill up the voids in the 
stone aggregates of concrete. This is 
especially the case when impermeability is 
not necessary. 

Greater strength is secured by a strong 
mortar that does not completely fill the 
voids than with a weaker mortar that secures 
that. result. 

It is found that a mixture of 1 volume 
of cement, 3 volumes of sand, and 6:5 
volumes of stone gives the same strength 
a3 1 volume of cement, 3 volumes of sand, 
and 5 volumes of stone. Also 1 volume 
of vement, 4 volumes of sand, 8 volumes. of 
stone gives the same strength as 1 volume 
of cement, 4 volumes of sand, and 6 volumes 
of stone. 


Volume of Water. 
_ The proportion of water which will enter 
lato’ chemical combination with concrete 
varies slightly in different mixtures and with 
different makes of cement, but it may be taken 
for practical purposes at 15 per cent. of the 
volumes of binding materials and sand. 

This quantity is not, however, sufficient to 
allow for evaporation, absorption, and con- 
solidation, but the excess required will be 
governed by temperature and other conditions 
of environment. 

There can, however, be no room for a 

ivergence of opinion in regard to sloppy or 
dry concrete, as an excess in either direction 
will defeat the necessary object of securing 
that there is a perfect distribution of all the 
Component ingredients. of the concrete 
throughout the mass when placed in its 
ultimate position. 





THE BUILDER. 


Mixing of Concrete. 

The practice which commonly obtains of 
mixing all the concrete materials dry, either 
by hand or machine, has nothing to recom- 
mend it beyond that it is a little less trouble- 
some, whilst it is opposed to reason that the 
most perfect distribution of all the particles 
can be secured by that process. 

It would appear more reasonable to secure 
a perfect mixture of the smaller particles as a 
first part of the process, and this may be 
obtained by mixing the binding materials, 
sand and water, in a mortar pan and rollers, 
or a machine that will secure like results. 

The superiority of machine-made mortar 
over the hand-made variety requires no 
illustration beyond the common-sense know- 
ledge—that a perfect and equal distribution 
of all the constituent particles must of 
necessity give better results than a less 
perfect intermingling. 

The mortar thus obtained should then be 
mixed with the stone aggregate, the latter 
being wetted to cause the mortar to adhere 
by the prevention of undue absorption of 
water from the mortar on the otherwise dry 
surface of the stone. : 

The mixing of the mortar with the stone 
can be most efficiently accomplished in a 
rotary mixer, this process being limited to the 
distribution of the mortar equally throughout 
the stone aggregates. 

If the process stops short or goes beyond 
this point it“may result in the undoing of 
some of the work already achieved, and for 
similar reasons care is necessary in the 
transit of the wet concrete to its ultimate 
position. 

If it is inconvenient to use a rotary mixer, 
and this part of the process is performed by 
hand, the same care should be exercised, and 
for this reason a long banker, on which the 
materials can be laid out two or three shovels 
wide, and turned over from both sides, will 
give much better results and effect a saving 
in labour which cannot be obtained by the 
usual practice of dumping the materials in a 
large circular heap and turning it over to 
another position—whilst the water thrown 
on with a bucket washes some of the cement 
to the bottom or through the open joints of 
the banker planks on to the ground beneath. 

The mixing of concrete provides an example 
of the axiom that an ounce of practical 
experience is worth a ton of theory, and 
much of the former is lost by treating this 
very important matter as the work of an 
unskilled labourer. with a “‘ perforated ” 
specification to guide him. 

In conclusion, the author submits that all 
the elaborate and often necessary precautions 
exercised in the selection of Portland cement, 
and the most accurate and involved calcu- 
lations of the engineering office and labora- 
tory, may be rendered ineffective if the 
results of these are ultimately handed over 
to the contractor, his navvy ganger, or the 
navvy himself, to select the aggregate under 
the most casual process of supervision 
and mix the concrete in the manner most 
suited to his convenience. 

It is quite a common experience to find 
that when the work after completion is found 
unsatisfactory, the blame is attached to the 
cement, when the fault really is with the 
aggregates used and the imperfect methods 
employed in mixing them. 


oa.» 
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Legal Column. 





Tat DEVELOPMENT AND Roaps 
IMPROVEMENT Funps BIL. 

Tue Development and Roads Improve- 
ments Fund Bill seems to be a somewhat 
extraordinary measure. Sums _ annually 
voted by Parliament, and five instalments 
amounting to 2,500,0001. charged on the 
Consolidated Fund, appear to be given to the 
Treasury in the form of a blank cheque for 
the purpose of aiding and developing 
forestry agriculture and rural industries, the 
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reclamation and drainage of land, the improve: 
ment of rural transport—other than roads, but 
including light railways—the improvement 
of harbours and canals, and for any other 
purpose “ calculated to promote the economic 
development of the United Kingdom.” 
The Bill also creates a Road Board, which 
has powers to construct new roads: which 
are to be confined to motor traffic, except 
in so far as other kinds of traffic are 
licensed to use them on making a payment 
for such licenze. 

Prima facie, this limitation of the use of 
such roads is to be justified by the fact that 
the duties on motor spirit and the licences 
on motor-cars are to be devoted to their 
construction and maintenance; but the 
matter does not stop there, as, according 
to the explanatory Memorandum, compulsory 
powers identical with those under the Small 
Holdings Act are to be conferred not only 
for the acquisition of the land required for 
the roads, but in rural districts to the extent 
of 220 yds. on each side of the road. This 
expropriation of private rights is commended 
to the landowner by the Memorandum in the 
following terms :— . 

“This power will enable the Road Board to a great 
extent to reap the increment in value of lands adjoining 
the new motor roads due to the construction of these 
roads, and it is hoped that this source of revenue, as 
well as the charges for allowing private roads leading 
to houses in the neighbourhood to communicate with 
the new motor roads, may go sOme way towards recom- 
pensing the Road Board for the expenditure on the con- 
struction and maintenanc? of the new motor roads,” 

We can hardly imagine that there will be 
much competition to live by the side of the 
motor roads, but the Road Board have 
powers to sell, lease, or manage those lands 
and no doubt will sanction the erection 
of less desirable buildings on the land 
they have acquired compulsorily, and 
another element of subsidised competition is 
hereby introduced. The railway companies 
when they acquire land are confined to 
taking land necessary for their statutory 
undertaking, but these Road Boards are to 
be empowered not only to acquire land for 
the roads, but the whole of the frontage 
upon them. The Memorandum concludes 
with the observation that in making grants 
under either part of this Bill regard shall be 
had to the general state and prospects of 
employment ; or, in other- words, indicates 
that the works may be carried out with 
“‘ unemployed ” labour as relief works. The 
interests of builders and contractors are 
ignored, and the landowner is to be despoiled, 
whilst the country is to be defaced. The 
Finance Bill would appear sufficiently to have 
effected these interests without the intro- 
duction of this further measure. 


THE Patents AND Destans Act. 


According to a statement which recently 
appeared in the 7'imes as to the operation of 
sect. 27-of the Patents and Designs Act, 
1907, which has now been in force twelve 
months, sixty-nine applications for revoca- 
tion were made to the Comptroller-General, 
out of which orders for revocation were made 
in ten cases. On appeal the High. Court 
reversed two decisions, leaving only eight 
cases of revocation. In one case the 
Comptroller made an order for conditional 
revocation, twenty-eight applications were 
withdrawn and twenty-six are still pend- 
ing. 

As the. Times remarks, it is too soon yet to 
determine whether or not the Act will deter 
foreigners from applying for patents in this 
country. The above figures also, of course, 
give no intimation of the real operation of 
the Act, as to whether it exerts any practical 
influence in encouraging industry in this 
country. In many of the cases, and notably 
in that we commented upon last week, the 
evidence has shown that the demand in this 
country. for the patented article or product 
is very small, but probably in cases where 
any substantial demand exists the patentees 
have taken steps on their own initiative to 
manufacture here, and therefore’ only the 
least important cases from this point of view 
have come before the Comptroller. 
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LONDON AND DISTRICT BOROUGH 
COUNCILS. 


Heston and Isleworth.—Dr. E. J. Steegmann, 
the Medical Officer of Health, reports that in 
November, 1904, a system was adopted by 
which the drains of all new houses are tested 
by the sanitary inspectors as well as by the 
Surveyor’s Department before a certificate 1s 
given by the Surveyor that the houses are fit 
for occupation. In the four years during which 
the system has been in force drains were 
tested as follows:—1905, 504 houses, defects 
77 per cent.; 1906, 530 houses, defects 31 per 
cent. ; 1907, 376 houses, defects 32 per cent. ; 
1908, 150 houses, defects, 38 per cent. The 
carrying out of the regulation made a con- 
siderable increase in the work of the sanitary 
inspectors, but its value is undoubted. 

Watford.—TYhe annual report of Dr. Arthur 
King, the Medical Officer of Health, states 
that 280 houses were built in the district during 
the year, and although there was a larger pro- 
portion of middle-class dwellings amongst 
these than usual, more than one-half of the 
houses were for the warking class. Tho 
average artisan is well provided with house 
accommodation, and it is the low-waged 
labourer that cannot get housed at a suffi- 
ciently low rent, whose requirements are not 
well attended to. Work on the old sewers has 
been going on during the last two years, and 
much still remains to be done before things 
can be got in a thoroughly satisfactary con- 
dition. At the time of writing sewers needed 
attention in thirty-six roads, and many new 
ventilation shafts were necessary. 


——+- 9 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS IN THE 
PROVINCES. 


Apercarn.—School; Mr. J. Bain, architect, 
Shire Hall, Newport, Mon. : 

Aberllefenni.—School (eighty places); archi- 
tect, care of Mr. H. Hadyn Jones, Secretary, 
Merionethshire Education Committee, Towyn. 

Abersychan. — Swimming-baths; Surveyor, 
Urban District Council, Abersychan. 

Ashton-undor-Lyne. — Hospital  (30,000/.) ; 
Town Clerk, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Atherton.—Additions to workhouse, for the 
Guardians. 

Beams.—School; Messrs. Cleary & Charlton, 
builders, Sunderland. 

Belfast.—Stores for the Great. Northern 
Railway (8,000/.); Mr. W. Dowling, contractor, 
Belfast. 

Birmingham (Tyseley).—Shops; Mr. H. M. 
Pumfrey, builder, Bourneville. : 

Blundeston.—Chapel, for Wesleyan Methodist 
Trustees. . 

Boothstown.—Additions to mills, for Messrs. 
W. Yeates & Son, Worsley. | 

Brighouse.—Additions to mill; Messrs. Welsh 
& Nicholas, architects, _Museum-chambers, 
Halifax. H 

Chatham.—Additions, Royal Sailors’ Home; 
Mr G. Bond, architect, Chatham. 


Clydebank.—Library (10,000/.); Surveyor, 
Town Council. ; 

Coleraine.—Mission hall; Mr, —_ Vincent 
Craig, architect, Belfast; Mr. W. Dewling, 


builder, Belfast. 

Cornwall.—School (St. Burgan); Mr. G. 
Miners, builder, Marazion. : 

Crumlin.—School; Mr J. Bain, architect, 
Shire Hall, Newport, Mon. 

Delaval.—Schools, New Delaval Colliery; 
Mr. J. Forrest, architect, Moot Hall, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Dromfield.—Pavilion ; 
Golf Club. 

Eastleigh.—Church ; Mr. J. Colson, architect, 
Winchester; Messrs. Musselwhite & Sapp, 
builders, Basingstoke. 

Eccles. — School; Park-road Monton 
(12,500/.); Messrs. William Nicholson & Son 
(Leeds), Ltd., builders. The Town Council has 
passed the following plans:—Grocer’s shop, 
Thorp-street, Peel-green, for the Eccles Provi- 
dent Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. ; 
eight houses, Beech-street, Winton, Mr. W. A. 
Norman; two houses, Gleaves-road, Mr. John 
Lomax. 

Edenderry.—Banking premises, for Hibernian 
Bank, Ltd., Dublin. 

Elham.—Infirmary, for the 

lham. 


Secretary, Hallowes 


Guardians, 


Gellygaer.—Twenty houses, for Powell 
Dyffryn Company. 

Gillingham.—Public convenience —(2501.); 
Borough Surveyor, Gillingham. 

Goodwick.—Church; Mr. FE. M. Bruce 


Vaughan, architect, Dumfries-place, Cardiff. 
Goole.—Skating-rink, for the Philadelphia 
Roller Skating Company, The Boulevard, Hull. 
Horden.—School; Mr. J. Taylor, architect, 
The Castle, Winchester. 
Hull.—School, Sauer-street; Mr. H. Hirst, 
City Architect. 
Inverness.—Rink; Mr, Macrae, -architect, 
Arcade Rink Company, Aberdeen. j 





THE BUILDER. 


Kilmuir. — United Free Church manse 
(1,000/.), for the Trustees. 

Kirkcaldy.—Converting church into. school; 
Mr. Birrell, architect, Kirkcaldy. 

Kirktown.—Additions to school; Mr. A. 
Duncan, architect, Turriff, N.B. 

Lanesfield. — Wesleyan church; Messrs. 
Manton &.Son, architects, Wolverhampton. 
ne Borough Engineer, Town 

all. 


Maesteg.—School; Mr. W. Nash, architect, 
Angel-street, Neath. 

Manchester.—Rink (6,000/.); Mr. G. R. 
Ward, architect, 71, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 

Margam.—Twenty-four houses; Bryn Build- 
ing Club, Margam. 

Market Harborough.—-Additions, _ police- 
station, and house, for Leicestershire County 
Council. 

Melin.—Additions to school; Mr. W. Jenkins, 
architect, Guildhall, Neath. 

Merionethshire. — Alterations to Higher 
Grade School; architect, care of Mr. H. Hadyn 
Jones, Secretary, Merionethshire Education 
Committee, Towyn. 

Mossley.—School; Mr. F. Farmer, architect, 
Stalybridge. 

Motherwell.—Church; Mr. H. Harper, archi- 
tect, Longlow, Nottingham. 

Nantwich.—Sanitorium, for the Guardians. 

Newcastle.—Premises for Messrs. Tiller & 
Co., Newcastle; Mr. G. Errington, architect, 
Grainger-street, Newcastle. 
Newcastle.—Technical block at Rutherford 
College (15,000/.); Messrs. Middlemiss Bros., 
builders, Newcastle. 

Newington.—Additions to church schools; 
Mr. A. Allen, architect, Bridge-street, 
Banbury. 

Newport.—Wesleyan church; Mr. A. Lander, 
architect, The Strand, Barnstaple. 
Oldham.—Rink, Park-road, for the Kensing- 
ton Roller Skating Company, Ltd., Oldham. 
Paisley.—New works for Messrs. Arrol 
Johnston Car Company, Ltd., Paisley. 
Ponteland.—Additions to workhouse, for the 
Guardians. 

Portsoy, N.B.—School (4,000/.); -Mr. J. 
Christic, architect, Fife-street, Banff. 
Radcliffe.—United Methodist church, Ains- 
worth-road, for the Trustees. 

Rathdown (Dublin).—Offices, board-room, for 
the Guardians. 

Seaham Harbour. — Primitive Methodist 
church (3,000/.); Mr. Curry, builder, Seaham 
Harbour. 

Southend-on-Sea.—Church school; Mr. J. C. 
Flexman, builder, Southend. 

South Shields. — School, Langley-park; 
Messrs. Sherriff & Son, builders, South Shields. 
Spennymoor.—Additions to school; Mr. 
Moore, builder, Shildon. 

Sutton-in-Ashfield. — School, _Forest-lane; 
Messrs. Fish & Son, builders,. Pilchergate, 
Nottingham. 
Swinton.—Church; Mr. A: E. Lambert, 
architect, 22, Park-row, Nottingham. 
Tamworth. — Additions to workhouse 
(12,0007.); Mr.. T. H. Clifford, builder, Glascote. 
Tredegar.—Parish hall; Mr. G. Kershole, 
architect, Bargoed. 
Worcester.—Houses, Wrylds-lane; Mr. G. 
Kimber, builder, Bath-road, Worcester. 
Worksop. — Church buildings, Newcastle- 
avenue; Trustees, Priory Church. 
Worsley.—Additions, Wardley Mill, for 
Messrs. Burgen, Ledward, & Co., Worsley. 


nd 
Competition Mews. 


ELTHAM PARISH HALL. . 
_ There are about 180 entries in this competi- 
tion. Mr. G. Nelson Prior is the Hon. Secre- 


tary of the Committee in charge of the matter. 
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General Building ews. 





ST. MARY’S CHURCH, STAMFORD. 


The tower of St. Mary’s Church, Stamford, 
surmounted by a fine XIVth century spire, is 
in serious need of repair. In the year 1788 
steps were taken to strengthen the building, 
and the masonry is now almost dependent upon 
the iron bands which were at that time placed 
round the tower. Mr. W. Weir, the Architect 
of the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings, and Mr. H. F. Traylen, of Stam- 
ford, have lately made a thorough examination 
of the edifice. They report that the tower is 
really in danger, and that steps should be taken 
to strengthen it as speedily as possible if the 
building is to be saved. The Committee took 
the opinion also of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., 
who, having made a careful investigation, 


* fully confirms the urgency of the work, and 
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has offered to inspect the work of restoration 
so that every precaution will be taken to insure 
the undertaking being carried out in the most 
careful way and by the most approved methods 
The superintendence of the work has ' 
entrusted to Mr. Traylen, to be carried out ag 
soon as the necessary funds are raised. With 
the exception of pointing, replacing the finials 
and the restoration of the top of the spire, the 
repairs will be almost entirely confined to the 
inside of the tower walls, so that the external 
beauty of the building will be in no way imer. 
fered with. The cost of the restoration will be at 
least 1,250/., and the Committee appeal to al} 
who are interested in this beautiful building to 
help as liberally as they can in carrying out 
the scheme. Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Stamford, Spalding, and Boston Bank, Stam. 
, to the “St. Mary’s Church Restoration 
und.” , 


BALLINGHAM CHURCH, NEAR HOLME LACY, 
Repairs are to be made to the parish church 
of Ballingham, which is situated about three 
miles from Holme Lacy Station. Mr. W. E. H. 
Clarke, architect, of Hereford, has prepared 
plans, which Messrs. Beavan & Hodges, 
builders, of Hereford, are to execute. 


U.F. CHURCH, CARR-BRIDGE. 

The members of the U.F. Church at Carr- 
Bridge have opened a new church. The main 
part of the building is seated for about 300, 
while there is an annexe for eighty-four. The 
seating is of pitch-pine, with chairs in the 
annexe, the chairs being supplied by the North 
of _England School Furnishing Company, 
Darlington. The architect for the building 
was Mr. Alex. Cullen, Hamilton, and the local 
architect was Mr. Cattanach, Kingussie. The 
contractors were :—Mason, Mr. Duncan Grant, 
Carr-Bridge; carpenter, Mr. Alexander 
Maclean, Carr-Bridge; plumber, Mr. James 
Nisbet, Inverness; slater, Mr. John Reid, 
Inverness; plasterers, Messrs. L. & R. 
Macpherson, Kingussie; painters, Messrs. A. 
Ferguson & Co., Aberdeen. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL, PRESTATYN. 

A memorial chapel to the late vicar of 
Prestatyn is to be built in connexion with the 
parish church; it will provide extra accom- 
modation for about forty-five persons, and a 
vestry. The architects are Messrs. Prothero, 
Phillott, & Barnard, of Cheltenham, who are 
now calling for tenders. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL, BRIGHOUSE. 

The memorial-stones were recently laid of 8 
block of new premises designed expressly as a 
secondary school for girls, and also to meet the 
requirements of the Brighouse Pupil Teachers’ 
Centre, as well as to provide facilities for 
instruction in evening class technical subjects. 
The accommodation to be provided in the 
new building is for about 150 day and 400 even- 
ing class students. Acting on the advice of 
the adjudicator, Mr. J. H. Woodhouse, of 
Manchester, the governors selected the com- 
petition designs of Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe, 
architects, Hebden Bridge. The whole scheme 
is expected to involve an expenditure of about 
10,0007. The various contractors are as 
follows:—Masons, Lister Brook & Co., Brig- 
house; joiner, Wm. Halliwell, Brighouse; 
painting, E. Harland & Sons, Bradford; 
plasterer, Albert Firth, Brighouse; plumber, 
A. L. Waddington, Brighouse; slater, Jas. 
Smithies, Brighouse; asphalting, Albert 
Kershaw, Brighouse; electricians, 8. Hodgson 
& Co., Halifax; concretors, Hennebique Com: 
pany, Hull. 

SCHOOL, SCUNTHORPE. 


A new higher elementary school, built by 
the Lindsey County Council, to accommodate 
240 children, and as a centre for seventy-two 
pupil teachers, has just been opened. There 
are two blocks of buildings, including a science 
laboratory and a metallurgical laboratory for 
the boys, and a laundry and cooking school for 
the girls. The cost of the buildings is about 
10,000. The architects for the school are 
Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, Lincoln, and the con- 
tractors Messrs. H. W. Parker & Son, Boston. 


COUNCIL SCHOOL, DARNALL, SHEFFIELD. 


A new Council school has been. opened in 
Whitby-road, Darnall. ‘The buildin provides 
accommodation for 390 scholars in the mix 
department, and 120 junior scholars and 300 
infants, a total of 810. The total cost of site, 
buildings, and furniture is 14,762/.,_ or 
18/. 4s. 7d. per school place provided. This 
expenditure covers the provision of two large 
central halls, at an estimated cost of 1,691l. 
The architects were Messrs. Potter & Sandford, 
_ the contractors Messrs. T. Wilkinson & 

on. 

COUNCIL SCHOOLS, GREAT HARWOOD. 


The new Western Council schools at Great 
Harwood have now been opened. The build- 
ings comprise an infants’ department, a mix 
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block—all three 


and a_ technical 


school, dh involved sost 

ctures, and have involved a e 
separ f 18,0000. The general contractor for 
e . 


‘ork is Mr. B. Lumb, of Todmorden, the 
yay Pa prepared by Mr. Hy. Littler, 
= ty Architect, whilst the clerk of the works 
aad - E. Smirk. The sub-contractors 
, o:—Joinery, Mr. Taylor, Keighley; 
iodies r. E. Welch, Accrington ; plumbing 
es ainting, Mr. R. Hartley, Great Har- 
ae ventilating engineers, Messrs. H. Har- 
preaves & Sons, Bury; gas lighting, Messrs. 
Stott & Co., Oldham; sanitary fittings, Messrs. 
¢. & E. Musgrave, Ltd., Liverpool; heating, 
Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co., Ltd., Man- 
chester ; plastering, Messrs. Rawlinson & Sons, 
Burnley ; wall tiling, Messrs. Conway & Co., 
Manchester; and granite setts, the Threlkeld 


Granite Company, Keswick. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND CHURCH INSTITUTE, 
PARTINGTON. 
nday-school and church institute has 
a pone for the parish of St. Mary, 
Partington. The architects were Messrs. John 
Bowden & Co., of Manchester, and the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Brew Brothers, of Cadishead. 


OPERA-HOUSE, GUATEMALA. 


We learn from the Board of Trade Journal 
that the Handelsberichten (the Hague) .of 
August 12 announces, on the authority of the 
Dutch Consul in Guatemala, that the 
Guatemalan Legislature have decided to build 
a new opera-house having a seating capacity 
for 2,500 persons. The building is to be con- 
structed on modern lines. 


AMBULANCE-STATION, BURNOPFIELD. 

An ambulance-station has been built for the 
Burnopfield division of St. John’s Ambulance 
Brigade. Mr. Heslop, Surveyor to Tanfield 
Council, was the architect for the station, and 
the contractors were Messrs. Davison & Son, 
of Burnopfield. 


MENTAL HOSPITALS, TOXTETI!. 


The Toxteth Board of Guardians have added 
to the Smithdown-road Workhouse two blocks, 
which are to serve as mental hospitals for 200 
males and 100 females. The complete cost of 
both buildings, including furnishing, fire mains, 
hydrants, and heating, is about 20,000/. The 
architect was Mr. Walter W. Thomas. Mr. 
Henry Hallard acted as clerk of the works. 


NEW BUILDINGS AT BOTHWELL. 


Thore is at present in course of erection at 
Rothwell a large chapel school for the Roman 
Catholic community of Bothwell and Hamilton 
Palace Colliery districts. The school is esti- 
mated to cost 8,000. There is also in course 
of erection adjoining the fountain, Bothwell, 
a. group of buildings to be known as the 
Donald Institute, the ground and cost of build- 
ings being gifted to the village by the late 
James Donald, a native of Bothwell. Owing 
to the abnormal growth of Bothwell Haugh 
the School Board have found the school accom- 
modation quite inadequate to cope with the 
demands, and schedules have been issued for 
the erection of a second school on ground 
nearly opposite the local store, and the work 
will be proceeded with at once. There is also 
at present a petition submitted to the Bothwell 
School Board to erect a school at Bothwell 
Park, a large colliery district midway betwven 
Bellshill and Uddingston. 


CLUB PREMISES, COXLODGE AND GOSFORTH. 


It is proposed to start a social club in this 
neighbourhood, and designs have been pre- 
ee by Messrs. Gibson & Stienlet, North 
ields, for this purpose. It is intended to 
expend 2,800/. on the building and furnishings. 


TRADE NEWS. 


ooAltnaa. E. A. Roome & Co., builders and 
_ ractors, of Basinghall-street, E.C., and 
re Works, Homerton, N.E., have secured 
© contract to down and rebuild the 
Ware Arthur public-house at Lee, for Messrs. 
; atney, Combe, Reid, & Co., Ltd., under the 
Upervision of their architect and surveyor, Mr. 
The Sounders. . 
le Lolumbian Fireproofing Company, Ltd. 
mile more a 14,000/. contract for earls five. 
Paes ‘e high-pressure water pipes, 24 in. 
i 7 r, on the “Bonna” system of rein- 
Stans concrete, for the Corporation of 
rar ry ae the general contractors, Messrs. 
coll ir Son. In addition to the above the 
ad are constructing the “‘ Bonna”’ pipes, 
Trt, diameter, for the Clydebank Water 
ween (19,000/.), also for the Belfast Cor- 
<7 21 in. diameter (1,7007.). 
valine victoria Schools, Ebbw Vale, are being 
etha " d by means of Shorland’s patent 
Patol ventilators, supplied by Messrs. 
"4. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 
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SLATING, 

In the letter of ‘“‘ Argus’’ (p. 245 ante) the 
sentence ‘‘dropped into the gutter as shown,” 
=, read “dressed into the gutter as 
shown. 





REGENT-STREET POLYTECHNIC. 

In the announcement regarding the Day 
School of Architecture at the Regent-street 
Polytechnic, the directors explain that this 
special department has been formed for tho 
purpose of affording instruction to youths and 
young men who intend entering architects’, 
surveyors’, or builders’ offices, or following any 
of the many designing and constructive in- 
dustries where an architectural training con- 
stitutes the best and surest basis for future 
success. The course will cover a period of two 
or three years, and will include instruction in 
architecture, architectural design, building 
construction, land surveying, freehand, model 
and perspective drawing, measured drawing, 
modelling in clay, decorative design, figure 
composition, and historic ornament. There 
will also be the preparation of ‘‘ Testimonies 
of Study,” as required by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the schools of the 
Royal Academy, plane and solid geometry, 
building quantities, sanitary science, and, in 
addition, a thorough course in construction, 
including the chemistry of building materials. 

THE MOSCOW CIRCULAR RAILWAY. 

The circular railway round Moscow, which 
has been in construction for many years, and 
has cost many millions of roubles, has been 
completed and opened. The results, however, 
have been anything but satisfactory. Firstly, 
as regards passenger traffic, owing to the high 
fares and even more owing to the stations 
being often built in the middle of fields with- 
out any means of getting to them, ‘the line has 
proved a complete failure. The number of 
passengers was absolutcly ridiculous—a few 
dozen per month—and in the autumn it was 
decided to suspend traffic. Affairs are but 
little better as concerns goods traffic. Owing 
to the exceptionally high and unsatisfactory 
tariff, every merchant who can possibly manage 
it avoids using the line for transporting his 
wares. In a word, the line has in no way 
fulfilled the expectations of the Government, 
which financed the undertaking. Seeing that 
affairs are in a hopeless state, the Government 
is going to revise the tariff, when possibly the 
line may begin to exercise the influence hoped 
for by the constructors, which it undoubtedly 
should exercise. It is to be hoped that the 
circular railway will soon be adapted for 
assenger traffic, as it is considered it would 
argely help to solve the housing problem. 
The population of Moscow is steadily increas- 
ing by about 39,000 per year (the total in 
January last was 1,440,000), while of late the 
building of new houses has virtually ceased. 
It was hoped that the new line would enable 
people to find cheaper houses outside the city, 
and have a convenient means of getting into 
town to their business.. Needless to say, the 
rent of houses has been steadily going up 
of late years. 

THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

Work has just been completed on what the 
Canadian Gazette describes as the most colossal 
piece of tunnelling that has ever been 
attempted in Canada, in the finishing of the 
two famous spiral tunnels on the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway between Field 
and Hector, British Columbia, which will add 
several miles to the length of the track, 
together with over a mile of tunnelling and a 
oe of bridges, but will so cut the “ Big 
Hill” grade as to more than double the 
tractive power of the locomotives. It has 
meant the excavation of nearly three-quarters 
of a million cubic yards of rock, the employ- 
ment of a thousand men for nearly two years, 
the boring of about a mile poe ( a half of 
tunnels through mountains 10,000 ft. high, and 
the building of two bridges over the Kicking 
Horse River; but it will prove a good invest- 
ment for the railway, as it will reduce this 
grade from 45 to a maximum of 22. The 
completion of this work means that the 
principal obstacle to the running of trains over 
the Rocky mountains has been removed, and 
that in future, on this section of the line, two 
engines will be able to do much more work 
than four engines have hitherto accomplished, 
and at a much less expense, and with a complete 
elimination of the risk to life unavoidable in 
operating trains on a steep grade. The cost 
of the improvement has been 1,500,000 dollars. 


LINLITHGOW PALACE. ; 


Following out a scheme begun some years 
ago with the object of preserving ancient royal 
buildings against the ravages of wind and 
weather, repairs are at present being carried 
out on certain parts of Linlithgow Palace. 
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One apartment to which attention is being 
directed is the room in which Mary Queen 
of Scots was born. By these repairs which 
have been executed from time to time much 
has been done to preserve the more dilapidated 
parts of the historical landmark. 


AN INVISIBLE SLATE CLIP. 

Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood & Co., of King’s 
Lynn, send us a specimen and description of 
a slate-clip for fixing a slate on a roof in 
place of a damaged one. The slate is holed 
with a single hole about 2 in. from the centre 
line (to avoid drip on the clip from the joint of 
the superimposed slates), and a metal loop is 
passed through the hole in the slate and through 
a corresponding hole in the metal clip; the 
loop being wedged up with a short wedge- 
shaped nail, so as to fix the clip to the under 
side of the slate. The clip is a flat thin piece 
of metal about 1{ in. wide with the lower end 
cut into sharp teeth, and with a bend down- 
wards in the middle. When the slate is pushed 
up into position the clip is momentarily 
straightened out as it passes the batten, and 
after that resumes its bend and the teeth go 
into the batten. The device is simple and 
seems likely to be useful. 

Patents. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.° 

16,194 of 1908.—George Nobes: Cowl or hood 
or chimney-pots, shafts, and the like. 

20,502 of 1908.—William Thomas Lawman: 
Window-sash fastener. 

21,346 of 1908.—Friedrich Assmann, Johann 
Heinrich Stupp, and Richard Hoppe: Latches 
for door locks. 

21,749 of 1908.—Percy Richard Julius Willis: 
Lock-nuts. 

_ 24,776 of 1908—Henry McKenzie and Wil- 
liam Tivendale: Locks and latches. 

25,374 of 1908.—Guillaume Dujardin: Ferro- 
concrete beams. 

4,204 of 1909.—William Toombs: Construc- 
— of soundproof and fireproof floors and 
roofs. 

4,441 of 1909.—George Henry Pedlar: Cor- 
rugated culvert or pipe sections. 

8,807 of 1909.—Henry Ford Leslic: Metal 


bars for use in reinforced concrete construc- 


tional work. 
William Henry- 








12,551 of 1909.—Robert 
Rodney: Double bolt mechanism for doors, 
windows, casements, and the like. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


August 7.—By IRELANDS (at Norwich). 
Seething, Norfolk.—Mere House Estate, 246 a. 





WEEE Mah dinnesae Cisddncddnsidedudeea £4,200 
August 12.—By Hznry Tuomas & Co. (at Pen- 
Ludgvan, C i1.—Part of the T 

» Cornwall.—Part of the Trewarthenick 

Estate, 988 a, 2 r. 23 p., f. (in lots) ........ 25,040 

August 19.—By EDWIN J. GILDERS & Co. (at 
lacton-on-Sea). 
St. Osyth, Essex.—Whyers Hall Farm, 306 a. 3 r. 

Oy Be ee ere Skeuauedeses 5,250 
Spring-rd., four cottages. f. ........ccc00. ee "101 
Spring-rd., six cottages. f.......... saeeceade 245 

Little Clacton, Essex.— Two enclosures of pas- 

Lee: Pea Lo | re eae 730 

Clacton-on-Sea, Essex.—Skinner’s Bungalow, f.. 270 
Trafalgar-rd., plot of land, f............. ee 450 


August 23.—By C, & B. WrsTBROOK. 

Shepherd’s Bush,—59, Abdale-rd., u.t. 71 yrs., 

g.r. 5/., gross rental 29/, 183............... 190 

August 25.— By PHILir & GEORGE GEEN. 
Dulwich.—99, Henslowe-rd., u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 

GE AGS WEE Oeke BOan cane ceccews nGawawd 165 

By Wyatt & Son (at Chichester), 

East Wittering, Sussex.—Coastguard station 

and store, 1.8.8 F. $3 p.. f...ccccecccccess 930 
Chichester.—16, Cavendish-st., f. ............ 130 

By JAMES ELEY (at Boston). 

Skirbeck, Lincs.—House and enclosures, 14 a. 


Me RUM Ns heGgitendans dase aeidnes Seine cue - ime 
August 26.—By CHARLES SPARROW & Son, 

Kentish Town.—16, Crown-ter., u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 

GS Ws Meg du cutetdbcausetexaesaclie 180 
Highgate.—30, Cromwell-ay., u.t. 70} yrs., g.r. 

Gea AER n heh hdd chu sh coddos bo uaaa chic 395 
Wood Green.—62 to 72 (even), Nightingale-rd., 

SiMe WIE Wha ho cadb cunadanmnsidaee 1,475 
Tottenham.—118 to 126 (even), Clyde-rd., ut. 

144} yrs., g.r. 81. 82, 4d., w.r. 1107.10s. .... 630 


By Wyatt & Son (at New Shoreham). 
New Shoreham, Sussex.—Meadow land, 6 a, 2 r. 

Be Pei sdevss déwas be pabidddebed keen a 750 

Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 

ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent : i.g.r. for 
hy mph ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexp term ; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent : 
av. for avenue; gdns.for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; 0, for 
offices ; s. for shops ; ct. for court. 





* All these applications are in the stage in which 
— to the grant of patents upon them can 
e, 
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[SEPTEMBER 4, 1909, 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 
this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xv.; Auction Sales, xxii. 
Certain conditions, beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some gases, such as: the advertisers do not 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bon4-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions, 


Seprember 28.—Lyminge.—Sewace Disposan.—The 
Kiham R.D.C, invite schemes and estimates for the 
«usposal of the sewage of Lyminge Parish. Mr. R. 
Lonergan, Clerk, 11, Cheriton-place, Foikestone. 

OctopeR 1.—Aberdare.—HospiTaL.—he U.V.C. of 
Aberdare invite competitive designs for a fever 
hospital for fifty-two patients, including administra- 
tive block, outbuildings, ete. Premiums of 100l., 
501,. and 251. are offered for the designs placed first, 
second, and third respectively. An architectural 
assessor will be appointed on the nomination of the 
I’resident of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, also a medical assessor to act jointly. DPar- 
ticulars, etc., of the competition, together with a 
plan of the site, may be obtained from Mr. Thomas 
ihilips, Clerk, Town Hall, Aberdare, on payment 
of a sum of 3l. 3s. 

OctToBeR 11.—Hull.—Trainina Coiiece.—The Hull 
Education Committee offer premiums of 150/., 1001., 
and 50l. for drawings submitted in competition for 
a new college. For further particulars see adver- 
tisement in our issue of July 24. 

NOVEMBER 1. — Kendal. — Trcnnica, Scnoo,.—The 

Corporation of the Borough of Kendal invite archi- 
tects residing and practising in Westmorland to 
submit a competitive design, together with a written 
description and estimate for the erection of a techni- 
cal school in the gaid Borough. A premium of 151. 
is offered for the design considered by the Corpora- 
tion first in order of merit, and further premiums of 
10/. and 51. respectively for those which are, in their 
opinion, second and third in order of merit; such 
designs, on payment of the promised premiums, 
shall become the absolute property of the Corpora- 
jion. Particulars, etc., together with the plan of 
site, showing levels, etc., may be obtained free, on 
application to the Borough Surveyor. (Mr. J, E. 
Bolton, Town Clerk.) 
* November 1.—Preston.—GramMar Scuoo..—The 
Corporation of Preston invite designs for new 
grammar school in Moor Park-avenue, Preston. 
Three premiums are offered. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

NoveMBER 30.—Herne Bay.—Pavition on Pirr.— 
The Herne Bay U.D.C. invite designs for pavilion 
on per, Two premiums are offered. For further 
particulars see advertisement in our issue of 
August 28. 

January 31. — Cardiff. — Nationa, Museum.—The 
Msuncil invite competitive designs for the erection 
of a new National Museum at Cardiff. Premiums 
of 2001., 150/.. and 1007. for second, third, and fourth 
places. Particulars on receipt of a deposit of 2l. 2s. 
from, Dr. Wm. Evans Hoyle, Director of | the 
Museums, City Hall, Cardiff. For further particu- 
lars see advertisement in our jssue of August 28. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be 
sent in, 

SerreMBeR 5.—Candiff.—A.rerations, retc.—Tenders 
are invited for alterations and additions to No. 80, 
Oueen-street, Cardiff, for Mr. J. B. Stephens. 
Plans and specification to be seen at office of Mr. 
J. B. Stephens, solicitor, 80, Queen-street, Cardiff. 

Serremper 6.—Aberdeen.—New Access.—Aberdeen 
T.C, invite tenders for the joiner and other works 
(combined schedule) in the provision of a new access 
from the Gymnasium, Poynernook-road. Specifica- 
tions, ete., may be obtained from Mr. Wm. Dyack, 
Burgh Surveyor, Town House, Aberdeen, 

Serremper 6.— Calverley. — House.—Tenders are 
invited (all trades except. painter’s) for erection of 
small house at Calverley. Plans, ete., seen, and 
anantities obtained, at the office of Mr. Horace E. 
Priestley, M.S.A.. 17, Bertram-road, Bradford. 

SerremBer 6.—Holmfirth.—PFracners’ Room, ETC.— 
The District Sub-committee, West Riding C.C., in- 
vite tenders for the erection of a teachers’ room at 
the Hade. Edge Provided. School, also for reslating 
part of the roof of the school. Specifications may 
be obtained at the office of Mr. W. Heeley, Town 
Hall, Holmfirth, 

Sepremner 6.—West Hartlepool.—Concrete Wal. 
—The Hartlepool Port Sanitary Authority invite 
tenders for the construction of a concrete wall and 
other works at the Tnfectiows Diseases Hospital. 
Aans and specifications may be seen. and any 
further information obtained, at the office of. the 
Authority’s Survevor, Mr, J. W. Brown, Church- 
sanare, West Hartlepool, between 10 and 11 a.m. 

Sepremper 8.—Barrow-in-Furness.—Wsi-Hovse, 
rrc.—The Guardians of the Parish of Barrow-in- 
Furness invite tenders for the erection of a _wash- 
house and store-room at the Cottage Homes, Roose- 
road. Plans, ete., may be insvected, and bills of 
cnantities obtained. »t the offi¢e of the architect, 
Mr. H. T. Fowler, A.R.F.B.A., Cornwallis-street. 








SEPTEMBER 8.— Bradshaw Mills.—Conveniences, 
Etc.—Tenders are iny.ted for the erection of two 
blocks of conveniences, and re-arrangement of 
sanitary tower at Bradshaw Mills, near Halifax. 
Plans, ete., may be seen, and Jills of quantities ob- 
tained, at the offices of Messrs. Clement Williams & 
Sons, architects, DPost-office-buildings, Commercial- 
street, Halifax. 

SEPTEMBER 8.—Llandrindod Wells.—Cuurcu Ex- 
TENSIONS.—Estimates are’ invited by the Rector and 
Churchwardens for extensions to Holy Trinity 
Church, Llandrindod Wells. Plans, ete., may be 
seen, and bills of quantities obtained, at the offices 
of Mr. R. Wellings Thomas, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 
Liandrindod Wells. 

SEPTEMBER 8.—Millshaw.—ALterations, Etc.—Ten- 
ders wanted for the various works required in the 
alterations and additions to three cottages, Mill- 
shaw, Churwell, for Messrs. W. I. Ingle, Ltd. 
Plans, ete., may be seen, and quantit'es obtained, 
at the offices of Mr. T. A. Buttery, F.L.A.S., archi- 
tect, Queen-street, Morley, and 1, . Basinghall- 
square, Leeds. 

SEPTEMBER 8. — Nottingham.—ALtrrations.—Not- 
tingham Education Committee invite tenders for 
alterations, ete., at the Berridge-road Council 
Schools. Plans may be seen at, and specifications, 
etc., obtained from, the office of the City Architect, 
Mr. Frank B. Lewis, Guildhall, on ‘payment of a 
deposit of 11, Is. 

SepreMper 8.—Sampford Peverell.—Scuoo. En- 
LARGEMENT.—Tenderg are invited for the enlargement 
of Sampford Peverell “chools. Plans and specifica- 
tion to be seen at the offices of Megsrs. E. H. 
= & Son, architects, County-chambers, 
dxeter. : 

SerremMper 8.—Smithfield, Drainie.—Reprairs.— 
Tenders are wanted for restoring farm building's at 
Smithfield, Drainie. Plans, ete., may be seen with 
Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 

SerremBer 9. — Abbotshill.—Rusipenca.—For the 
erection of'a new residence at Abbotshill, Seaford, 
near Torrington. Names to Mr, Harbottle Reed, 
F.R.1.B.A., architect. 12, Castle-street, Exeter. 

SEPTEMBER 9. — Bingley. — WAVING SHED AND 
Warenouse.—Tenders are ‘invited for the various 
works required in the erection of a weaving shed 
and warehouse for Mr. B. Foulds. Plans may_be 
seen, and quantities obtained, at office of Mr, Wm. 
Rhodes Nunns, M.S.A., architect and engineer, 
Bank-chambers, Bingley. 

SEPTEMBER 9. — Elgin. — Lavunpry.—Tenders are 
wanted for the various works required in the erec- 
tion of new buildings for the Elgin Laundry Com- 
pany, Ltd. Plans and specifications may be seen 
with Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 

SepTeMBeR 10.—Blackwood, Mon.—Hovses.—Ten- 
ders are invited for the erection of fourteen (or more) 
houses at Blackwood, Mon., for Messrs. the Glen 
View Building Club. Plans and specifications can 
be seen, and form of tender obtained, at the office 
of Mr. D. J. Thomas, architect, High-street, Black- 
wood, Mon. 

SrpreMBer 11.—Dorchester.—Scnoo,.—Dorset C.C. 
Education Committee invite tenders for the erection 
of a new school in Victoria Park, Dorchester. Plans 
and specification may be seen at the County Educa- 
tion Office, Dorchester. 

SEPTEMBER 13.—Blackrock.—ilovses.—Tenders are 
invited for the erection of three dwelling-houses, 
Blackrock, for Mr. T. O'Reilly. Plans, ete., may 
be seen at the offices of Messrs. W. Hl. Hill & Son, 
architects, 28, South-mall, Cork. 

SEPTEMBER 13.—Broomhill.—Appitions, rtc.—Ten- 

ders are invited for proposed additions and altera- 
tions to Manager’s house, for the Togston-terrace 
Co-operative Society, Broomhill. Plang and specifi- 
cations can be seen at the stores. : 
* SEPTEMBER 13. — Doncaster. — Scnoor, — The 
Governors of the Doncaster Municipal. High School 
for Girls invite tenders for school. See advertise- 
ment. in this issue for further particulars. 

Sepremper 14.—Stretford.—Corraces.—The Stret- 

ford U.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of an 
additional eleven pairs of -semi-detached cottages in 
Lacy-street, Stretford. Plans,: etc., may be seen, 
and bills of quantities obtained, at the offices of the 
architects, Messrs. John Bowden & Co., 14, Ridge- 
field. Manchester, upon payment of 11. 
* SEpremper 14. — Teignmouth. — Scnoor.—The 
Devon County Education Authority invite tenders 
for new Council School at. Exeter-road, Teignmouth. 
rte nhigaaaaaaaa in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

SepremBer 15.—Bargoed.—Corracrs.—Tenders are 
invited for the erection of twenty-eight cottages at 
Bargoed for the Bargoed Building Club. Plans and 
specifications can be seen, and particulars obtained, 
at the‘ office of Mr. Idris Leyshon, architect and 
surveyor, Hanbury-road, Bargoed. 

SerremBer 15. — Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Raliway 
OrFices.—The Directors of the North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company invite tenders for the erection of a 
block of offices in Westgate-road, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Plans and specification may ‘be seen, and 
quantities and further information obtained, upon 


‘Durham C.C. invite sole tenders for ne 





applicat‘on to Mr. William Bell, the Company's 
Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. | 

SEPTEMBER 16.—Abertillery.—Scnoot Exreysioy — 
The Abertillery U.D.C, Education Committee jnyjte 
tenders for the extension of the Abertillery Central 
Girls’ School. Drawings and_specitications may le 
inspected at the office of the architect, Mr, W. } 
Hiley, Chapel-street, Abertillery, who will suppiy 
bills of quantities on deposit of 1. 1s. : 

SEPTEMBER 17.—Swinton.—Scuoo1 ADDITIONS. —The 

West Riding Education Committee invite whole ¢: 
separate tenders for making additions and alters. 
tions to the Kilnhurst Provided School, Swinton 
Plams-may be seen, and specifications with quanti: 
ties obtained, on application to the West Riding 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield, on deposit of 1/ 
in each case by separate letter to the West Riding 
Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 
% SEPTEMBER 18. — Cardiff. — County THa—The 
Glamorgan .C.C, invite tenders for a County Hall in 
Cathays Park, Cardiff. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars 

SepTemBeR 20.—Cambridge.—Appitions to Pvp. 
ING Station.—Erection of additions to the Sewage 
Pumping Station, Riverside, Cambridge, according 
to plans, etc., prepared by the Borough Surveyor, 
A copy of the plans, ete., may be seen at the office 
of the Borough Surveyor, Guildhall. 

SEPTEMBER 20. — Henley-on-Thames. — Pum: 
Station Extensions. — The Henley-on-Thames Cor- 
poration invite tenders for additions and alterations 
to the engine and boiler house at the Lambridge 
Power Station, including boiler and engine founda 
tions and setting for economiser. Plans, ete., and 
form of tender may be obtained at the office of the 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. E. F. Pratt, at Henley. 

SEPTEMBER 20.—Holy Island, Northumberland. 
—Liresoar House Aanp Sup. — The Committee of 
Management of the Royal National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution invite tenders for the construction of a timber 
and corrugated steel lifeboat house and timber slip 


‘at “The Snook,’ Holy Island, Northumberland. 


Plans and snecification may be inspected on applica- 
tion to the Local Honorary Secretary, the Rev. 
Irvine Crawshaw, M.A., the Vicarage, Holy Island, 
Beal, or at the office of the Engineer and Architect 
to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, Mr 
W. T.. Douglass, M.Inst.C.b., 15, Vietoria-street, 
Westminster, London, 8.W., on or after September 4. 
Copies of the bill of quantities and form of tender 
may be obtained on application to the Engineer 
and Architect, accompanied by a deposit of 11, aml 
also of certain of the plans on payment of 3s. (io! 
returnable). ‘ 

Sepremper 20.— Laurencekirk. — Sritiox_ Bui 
1NGs.—The Directors of the Caledonian Railway 
Company invite tenders for the works to be executed 
in the construction of new station buildings at 
Laurencekirk. The drawings may be seen at th 
office of the Company’s Engineer, Buchanan-street 
Station, Glasgow, where copies of the speo'fication 
and schedule may be obtained on payment of Th 

SEPTEMBER 20. —- Weardale. — Stone Brinaes.—The 
Weardale R.D.C. invite tenders for the erection 0 
three stone bridges on the new road from Eastgate 
to Rookhope. Plans may be seen, and _othet 4 
formation obtained, on application to Mr. G, \. 


Beglestone, the Highway Surveyor, at, his ort 
the Board-room of the Guardians jn Stanlot: 


Intending «contractors requiring specifications bent 
forms of tender will be required to make @ depos 
ef 11. sto 
Serremper 21. — Bristol. — Sciioor.—The bride 
Education Committee invite separate tenders gon 
builder’s, plumber’s, and electricians, = 
nected with the erection of a Council -—* ie 
Alexandra Park, Fishponds. Drawings, ete., ryt 
inspected, and (on payment of a deposit of | ad at 
forms of tender and quantities may be et i 
the office of the architects, Messrs. R oy 
Dening, Gaunt House, Orchard-street, Bristel. 
SepreMBER 21.—Durham.—Covncll, igiroenys ot 
schools at Wingate and Cold Hesledon; Penge 
and additions at Dean Bank, New Penseee. : 
Westwood Courei] Schools. — Plans, “ ows :— 
seen, and bills of auantit*es obtained, as Mr W. 
(1) For Wingate School, at the office “— Cold 
Rushworth. Shire Hall, Durham. | (2) Murtot 
Hesledon School. Mr. J. W. F. Phillipsod. ty 
chambers, 8, Grainger-street, Newco 500. 
(3) For Dean Bank School, Mr, T. W. 3 For Nev 
57, High-street, Stockton-on-Tees. 4) Is (plans. 
Pénshaw and Westwood Council Schoo aly), Mr. 
svecifieations, and~ general conditions omy). 
F. E. Coates. Shire Hall, Durham. . Pu 
SepTeMBER 22.—Zlfracombe.—Bus! Ness + busines 
Tenders are invited for the erection - D. 
remises, the Promenade, Ilfracombe, or od at the 
Tardine. Drawings. ete., may be ere Market: 
office of Mr. Al'en T. Hussell, F.RI.B.A., 4 
acombe. Wa- 

+ Boe trace Ratney Bridge.— A ons to 
The Fulham B.C. invite tenders ~ < se at SW 
wharf and additions to wharf-keener s NOUN Sr this 
Wharf, Putney Bridge. See advertisem 
issue for further particulars. 
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BUILDING—continued, 


The dale given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be 


sent in, 

SepTEMBER 23,—Maidstone.—IsoLation Hospitat, 
—The Maidstone R.D.C. invite tenders for Isolation 
Hospital at Loose, near Maidstone. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

% SEPTEMBER 23.—Tunbridge Wells.—Post-orrice 
Extensions.—The Commissioners invite tenders for 
extension of the Tunbridge Wells Post-office. See 
advertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

No Date. — Accrington.—ALTERATIONS.—Tenders 
are invited for the work required in the alterations 
to the Crown Inn, Whalley-road, Accrington, belong- 
ing to Messrs. J. Grimshaw, Ltd. Plans can be 
seen, and quantities obtained, on payment of a de- 
posit of 1/.. from Messrs. Bell & Eastham, sur- 
yeyors, 18, Bank-street, Accrington. 

No Dare.—Belfast.—Vitia.—Tenders are invited 
for the erection of villa_ residence, Upper New- 
townards-road, Belfast, for Mr. John O'Neill. Plans, 
etc., can be obtained at the office of Messrs. Moore 
& Flanigan, architects, 35, Royal-avenue, Belfast. 

No Date.—Bradford Moor.—Stas.inc.—Tenders 
are required for the erection of a block of stabling 
at Bradford Moor. Quantities will be forwarded’ on 
written application to Messrs. James Young & Co., 
architects and surveyors, 62, Market-street, Brad- 
ford. 

No Date.—Brynherbert.—IMrRovVEMENTS AND Rer- 
parrns.—The Cardigan County Education Committee 
invite estimates for carving out improvements and 
repairs to Brynherbert Council School. Plans, etc., 
can be seen, and full particulars obtained from Mr. 
James James, Ffynonhywel Llanrhystyd, or from 
the office of Mr. Geo, Dickens-Lewis, County Archi- 
tect, Aberystwyth. 

No Date. — Harestock.—Corrices,.—Tenders are 
invited for the erection of six cottages at Hare- 
stock, near Winchester. Plans and specification can 
be obtained on application to the architects, Messrs. 
Meakin, Archer, & Stoneham, 32, Nicholas-lane, 
Tondon, F.C, 

No Date—Wheatley Hill.—Miners’ Hati.—Ten- 

ders are invited for the erection and completion of 
a miners’ hall at Wheatley Hill. Plans, etc., may 
be seen, and quantities obtained, on application to 
the architect, Mr. James Garry, F.R.I.B.A., 47, 
Churchsstreet, West Hartlepool. 
* No Date. — Wolverhampton. — Scnoo..—The 
Wolverhampton Education Authority invite tenders 
for school for 400 scholars. See, advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


SEPTEMBER 20.—Pontllanfraith.—BripGe Works. 
—Monmouth Main Roads and Bridges Committee 
invite tenders for the pulling down of the existing 
bridge at Pontllanfraith and the erection of a steel 
structure. Plans, etc., may be seen at the office of 
Mr. William Tanner, F.S.I., County Surveyor, and 
a of the quantities obtained on payment of 


SepTeMBeR 21.—Bristol.—Heatina AnD VENTILATING. 
—The Bristol Education Committee invite tenders 
for the heating and ventilating of the Council school 
fo be erected at Alexandra Park, Fishponds. 
General conditions, etc., and the drawings may be 
inspected, and (on payment of a deposit of 11. 1s.) 
specification, etc., may be obtained at the office of 
the architects, Messrs. Rodway & Dening, Gaunt 
House, Orchard-street, Bristol. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


September 6.— London. — Raitway Stores. — The 
Directors of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
Company, Itd., invite tenders for the supply and 
delivery of various stores, as r specification to 
be seen at the company’s offices, 237, Gresham 
House, Old Broad-street, ndon, E.C. For each 
specification a charge of 10s. will be made, 

SepreMBeR 6. — Smallthorne. — Scavencina.—The 
Smallthorne U.D.C. invite tenders for scavenging 
in the Packmoor and Bradeley areas of the Urban 
District. Particulars and a form of contract may 
be seen on application to Mr. E. Dutton, Sanitary 
Inspector, or to Mr. Geo. Phillips, Clerk to the 
Council, Council Offices, Smallthorne. 

SEPTEMBER 11.—Mlanchester.—Creosorinc PLant.— 
Manchester Corporation Waterworks Committee in- 
vite tenders for the supply of a creosoting plant. to 
be erected on their Thirlmere Estate. Specification 
and form of tender may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Waterworks Offices, Town Hall, 
Manchester, on payment of 11. 1s. 

SerreMBer 14. — Blaydon. — Scavenaino, etc.—The 
Blaydon U.D.C. invite tenders for the removal and 
disposal! of contents of ashpits, etc., at Victoria 
Garesfield. Full particulars may be obtained from 
Mr. Robert Biggins, Sanitary Inspector, at the 
Offices of the Council, Blaydon-on-Tyne, between 
9 and 10 a.m, 

SEPTEMBER 14. — Heywood. — Gas Firtines, Ere.— 
The Gas Committee invite tenders for the supply of 


‘tubes and fittings, sulphuric acid, and tinned goods. 


Specification and form of tender may be obtained 
spon application to Mr. W. Whatmough, Gas 
Manager. Municipal Buildings, Heywood. 
Bey TEMBER 14._Southampton.—Putuine Down.— 
, uthampton Corporation invite tenders for palling 
( - n certain premises in Evans-street and removing 
the materials. Specification, ete., may be inspected, 
— form of tender obtained, at the Borough 
“ngineer’s Office. 
ga tPTEMBER 16. — Haverfordwest. — Fire BricADE 
: ppLigs.—The | Haverfordwest. Corporation Fire 
rigade Committee invite tenders for leather hose, 
Canvas hose, gun-metal breeching, etc. 
Particulars, may be obtained from Mr. W. Bevan, 
so aaa Surveyor, Council Chambers, Haverford- 
, SEPTEMBER 16.—Newbury.—Fencino.—Tenders are 
invited from local builders and ironmongers for the 
provision and fixing of about 700 yds. of fencing 
- entrance gates for the new cemetery. Specifica- 
fons, etc., may be seen at office of Mr, 8, J. 1 





THE BUILDER. 


Vincent, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Mansiop 
Borne earess. » 

EMBER 17.—Taunton.—Warter Merers.—The 
Taunton R.D.C. invite tenders for supply of forty 
meters. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

SerTeMBER 25.—Braintree.—Cist-1ron Pipes, ETc.— 
Braintree R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply and 
delivery at Kelveden (G.E.R.) of about 550 tons of 
7-in., 6-in., 5-in,, 4-in., and 3-in, cast-iron pipes, well 
cylinders, specials, and other works. Specification, 
etc., may be obtained from the engineers, Messrs. 
Sands & Walker, Milton-chambers, Nottingham, on 
payment of 31. 3s. 


PAINTING, etc. 


SEPTEMBER 6.— Bradford. — Paintinc.—The Brad- 
ford Education Committee invite tenders for the 
outside painting of several] schools and the inside 
painting of two school-houses. Specification and 
form of tender may be obtained at the office of the 
City Architect, Whitaker-buildings, Brewery-street, 
Bradford. 

SerreMBer 7.—Oldham.—Paintina, erc—The Park 
and Cemeteries Committee of the Oldham Corpore- 
tion invite tenders for painting, ete., at Hollinwood 
Cemetery. Specification and form of tender may be 
obtained at the office of the Borough Surveyor. 

SEPTEMBER 8.—-Crumpsall.—Paintinc.—The Man- 
chester Guardians invite tenders for painting the 
exterior of the Workhouse Infirmary at Crumpsail. 
Specifications may be obtained from the office of 
Mr, A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23, Strutt-street, 
Manchester, upon payment of a deposit of 10s, 6d. 

SEPTEMBER 9.—Leeds.—PaintTING.—Tenders are in- 
vited for the painting work required at the Holbeck, 
Headingley, and Armley Branch Libraries, Specifi- 
cations may be seen, and forms of tender, etc., ob- 
tained, at_ office of Mr. W. T. Lancashire, City 
Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

SEPTEMBER 11. — Belfast. — Paintinc.—The Tram- 
ways and Electricity Committee of the Belfast Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the painting, etc., of the 
Electric Supply Station, East Bridge End. Specifi- 
cation (No. I. 8), with form of tender, etc., may be 
obtained from Mr. Thomas W. Bloxam, M.Inst.l.E., 
City Electrical Engineer, Corporation Electricity 
a East Bridge-street, Belfast, on deposit of 

E Ie 
* SEPTEMBER 13.—London, W.—Jospina Worx.— 
The Managers of the Central London Sick Asylum 
District invite tenders for jobbing work. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

SepremBer 14, — Birmingham. — Painting AnD 
CLEANING. — Birmingham Parish Guardians invite 
tenders for cleaning and painting the exterior woeod- 
work and ironwork, etc., of the. Parish Offices, 
Edmund-street, Birmingham. Specification can be 
seen, and particulars obtained_from the architects, 
W. H. Ward, Paradise-street, Birmingham. 

SepTeMBER 14. — Eastby. — PaintTina.—Bradford 
Guardians invite tenders for painting the Sana- 
torium at Eastby, near Skipton, also Union Offices, 
22, Manor-row, Bradford. Specifications and forms 
of tenders may be obtained (on receipt of 1l. 1s. 
deposit) at the Architect’s office, 22, Manor-row, 
Bradford. 

SEPTEMBER 20.— Halifax.—Paintinc.—The Health 

Committee of the Halifax Corporation invite tenders 
for the outside painting of three houses, and the 
inside and outside painting of sheds, stables, and 
mortuary, situate at the Scavenging Depot, Lister- 
lane and Hall-street. Plans, etc., may be seen, and 
forms of tender obtained, on application to Mr. 
James Lord, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Halifax, upon payment of the sum of 1i. 
%* SEPTEMBER 22.— London, W.—DkrcoRATIONS AND 
Repairs.—The Fulham B.C. invite tenders for certain 
decorations and repairs to underground convenience 
at Gibbs-green, West Kensington, and the urinal at 
Putney Bridge. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


September 6.—Altrincham.—Sewzmrs.—Altrincham 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of 9-in., 
12-in., and 15-in. sewers in Regent-road and Oldfield- 
road, together with manholes, etc. Plans and speci- 
fications may be seen, and quantities and forms of 
tender obtained, on application to Mr. H. E. Brown, 
Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Altrincham. 

SEpPTeMBER 6.—Burnage.—MAkING-up.—Manchester 
Corporation (Withington Committee) invite tenders 
for the making-up (with natural rock asphalt) of 
Burnage Hall-road, Burnage. Plans, etc., can be 
seen, and a form of tender with quantities and any 
further information obtained from the Surveyor to 
the Committee, Town Hall, West Didsbury 

SepTeMBER 6. — West Moor. — Strret Works.— 
Tynemouth R.D.C. invite tenders for the construc- 
tion of carriageways, etc., in Ash-terrace, Maple- 
street, etc., West Myor. Plans, etc., may be seen at 
the office of Mr. A. S, Dinning, 21, Ellison-place, 
Newcastle. 

SEPTEMBER 7.—Bedford.—RoAD-MAKING AND PAVING, 
—Bedford T.C. invite tenders for paving and road- 
making in Sidney-road, Bedford, according to 
plans, etc., which, with the form of contract, may 
be seen, and any other information obtained, at the 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Bedford. 

SepreMBer 7.— Deptford.—Pire Sewer.—Deptford 
B.C. invite tenders for the construction of pipe 
sewer at Brockley-road. Form of tender and all 
other information can be obtained on application 
during office hours at the office of the Borough 
Surveyor, Mr. J. Sutcliffe, A.M.Inst.C.E., Town 
Hall, New Cross-road, S.E. 

SepremBer 7. — Leigh-on-Sea. — Fiaccine.—The 
Leigh-on-Sea U.D.C. invite tenders for the works 
required to be done in taking-up tar paving and 
flagging with concrete flags in Cliff-parade, in ac- 
cordance with plans and specifications prepared by 
the Surveyor to the Council, Mr John Wm. Liver- 
sedge, A.M.Inst.C.E., from whom forms of, tender 
and quantities can be obtained on depositing the 
sum of 10s. 6d. 

SerremBer 8, — Barrow-in-Furness. — STREET 
Worxs.—The Corporation invite tenders for the con- 
struction of certain lengths of streets, Plans may 
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be seen, and bills of quantities, etc., obtained, 
— at the Borough Engineer’s Office, Town 


a. 

SepremBeR 9. — Edinburgh.—Sewer.—Edinburgh 
Council invite offers for the construction of a new 
4-ft. diameter sewer for the Haymarket District, to 
conform to plans, etc.. prepared by the Burgh 
Engineer, from whom all schedules of measurement 
and all particulars may be obtained. 

SEPTEMBER 9. — Gowerton. — Gas Pires. — The 
Directors of the Gowerton and District Gas Com- 
pany, Ltd., invite tenders for the supplying, laying, 
jointing, and reinstating pipes in the Gowerton 
District. Specification and schedule may be ob- 
tained at the offices of the company own the 
Teceipt of 21. 23. Mr. Rex Vivian, Secretary, Gas- 
works, Gowerton. 

SEPTEMBER 9, — Hackney. — Roap-MAKING, ETC.— 
Hackney B.C. invite tenders for the kerbing, chan- 
nelling, paving, making-up, etc., of Leabourne-road 
(northern portion). Specification, plans, etc., may 
be inspected, and copies of the bill of quantities 
and form of tender obtained, on application to Mr. 
Norman Scorgie, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, and on payment of the sum of 1l. Is. 

SEPTEMBER 9.—Knebworth.—SeweraGe: ConTRACT 
No. 2.—Tenders are invited for the construction of 
about 3,250 lin. yds. stoneware pipes, and about 
60 lin. yds. of cast-iron pipes, with manholes, screen- 
ing chamber, etc., on the Knebworth Building 
Estate. Drawings and specification may be_ seen, 
and bills of quantities obtained, on application to 
Mr. R. C. F. Busfeild, Resident Engineer, Kneb- 
worth Station, by deposit of cheque for 5l. 5s, 

SepTeMBer 13. — Church. — Main Sewer.—Church 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of a main 
sewer from Fox-street to the Outfall Sewerage 
Works at Coppy Clough, Church. Plans may be 
seen, and forms of tender, etc., obtained, on appli- 
cation to Mr. W. E. Wood, Surveyor, D.C. Offices, 
Church. 

SEPTEMBER 13. — Runcorn. —Srreer Worxs.—The 
R.D.C, of Runcorn inyite tenders from specialists 
in tar macadam for the making of Victoria-road, 
Grappenhall. Plans, etc., may be seen, and quanti- 
ties obtained (on deposit of 10s. 6d.), at Mr. Robert 
Garnett’s, Sankey-street, Warrington. 

SepreMBer 14.— Lewisham.—Srreer Worxs.—The 
Lewisham B.C, ‘invite tenders for kerbing, channel- 
ling, and metalling the roadways, and paving the 
footpaths with artificial stone (in separate con- 
tracts) of Wearside-road, Lewisham. Plans, etc., 
may be seen, and forms of tender obtained, at the 
Town Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s ' Department), on 
and after Wednesday, tember 1, 1909. Copies of 
the specification, etc., may be had on payment of 
5s. in each case, which will not be returned. 

SupreMBeR 14.— New Malden. —Sronewarn Pire 
Sewrr.—The Maldens and Coombe U.D.C. invite 
tenders for the reconstruction of a 9-in. stoneware 
pipe sewer, together with all manholes and Ccon- 
nexions, between Queen’s-road and Albert-road, New 
Malden. Drawings may be seen, and specificatious 
etc., obtained, on application to the Engineer an: 
Surveyor, Mr. Reginald H. Jeffes, A.M.Inst.C.E., at 
the Council Offices, New Malden, between the hours 
of 10 and 5, upon payment of a deposit of 2l. 2s. 

SepremBeR 15, — Hornsey. — Road Works.—The 
Hornsey T.C. invite tenders for sewering and 
making-up various streets situate within the 
Borough. Forms of tender, etc., and all information 
can be obtained from Mr. FE. J. Lovegrove, Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal Offices, 99, South- 
wood-lane, Highgate. 

SepremBper 16. — Croydon. — EarTHenware Pipe 
Sewers.—The Croydon R.D.C. invite tenders for the 
construction of about 3,000 ft. lineal of earthenware 
pi’ sewer, with manholes, etc., in Manor-road, 
Wallington. Plans and specification may be seen on 
and after September 6, at the office of the Council's 
Highway Surveyor, Mr. J. 8. Killock, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Katharine-street, Croydon, and form of tender, with 
copy of the bill of quantities, obtained on payment 
of 2l. 2s. 

SepreMBeR_16.—Croydon.—Private Street Works. 
—Croydon R.D.C. invite tenders for the execution 
of private street works in the following roads :— 
Parish of Coulsdon—Cross-road, Foxley-gardens, Hill- 
side-avenue, Purley-vale, Silverdale-road, Sunnydene- 
road. Plans, etc., prepared by the Council’s Sur- 
veyor, Mr. art, F.S.1., can be inspected, 
and forms of tender obtained, at his office, 
Katharine-street, Croydon, on payment of 2. 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 17.—Barking.—Privats Street Works. 
—The Barking Town U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
execution of private street works at Bifrons-street 
(eastern portion). Plans and sections may be seen, 
and specification, etc., obtained from Mr, C. F. 
Dawson, Surveyor to the Council, Public Offices, 
Barking. 
%* SepremBeR 20.— Beckenham. — RoaD-MaKING.— 
The Beckenham U.D.C. invite tenders for making-up 
Shortlands-grove and a new road between Belmont 
and Hampden roads. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

SEPTEMBER 20.—Bermondsey.—Roravino.—The B.C. 
invite tenders for the repaving of Parish-street and 
portions of Great Maze Pond with creosoted wood 
blocks, Plans, etc., may be seen, and “forms of ten- 
der obtained, on application to Mr. R. J. Angel, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor. 

SepremBer 25.— Braintree. — Water Suppry.—The 
Braintree R.D.C. invite tenders for carrying out 
water supply works for the Parishes of Great Cog- 
geshall, Little Coggeshall, and Kelvedon. Plans and 
specifications may be seen, and copies of the quanti- 
ties and form of tender obtained from the engineers, 
Messrs. Sands & Walker, Miltonchambers, Notting- 
ham, on payment of 31, 3s. 

SerremBer 28. — Willesden. — Drainacp.—The 
Willesden D.C. invite tenders for constructing 
drainage intercepting sewer. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

No Date.—York.—Streer ImMpRoveMENTS.—Tenders 
are invited for the execution of certain street 
widenings and improvements on the Holgate and 
Acomb roads, including excavating, the erection of 
retaining walls, etc. Plans may be seen, and copy 
of specification, etc., obtained, on La saggy i. 1s., 
from Mr. F, W, Spurr, City Engineer, Guildhall, 
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STONES, MATERIAL, AND STORES. Sewage Disposa] Works, Toll End. Specification and The Edmonton U.D.C. invite tenders for supply 
: all other particulars obtained, on apeeeation at | Portland cement. See advertisement in this -< 
The date given at the commencement of each | the offices of Messrs. Dodd & Dodd, A.M.Inst.C.E., , for further particulars. ue JomnERt 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the | civil engineers, 37, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, | SEPTEMBER 18. — Tredegar.—Roap MATERIAL. —The 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be | On payment of a sum of 2l. 2s. | U.D.C. of Nantyglo and Blaina. invite tenders fo Wainscot 
sent in, SEPTEMBER 10.— Eastbourne. — Granite Spatis.— | the supply of limestone, granite, and limestone Poor Dry Wai 
The Eastbourne Guardians invite tenders for the | granite chippings. Tenders to be sent to M inch... 
SEPTEMBER 8. — Manchester.—Terra-corta.—Man- supply of 50 tons of blue Guernsey granite spalls | H. J. C. Shepard, Clerk, Tredegar, and samples a in, 
chester Education Committee invite tenders for the | for breaking. Forms of tender may be had on ap- Mr. W. J. Davies, Blaina, the Council's Surveyor » Dry Mal 
supply of fterra-cotta for the Brookdale Park | plication to Mr. A. Hurst, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, | | SepTEMBER 20.—Dorchester.—Roap MATERIAL, —Te basco 
Municipal School, Newton Heath, Manchester. | Avenue House, Ea'stbourne. | ders are invited for supply and delivery of mae Selectes 
Plans may be seen, and a copy of the bills of SepremBer 11.— Rothwell. — Broken Granite anv | material. Forms of tender, ete., may be obtained as inc 
quantities (including specification) may be ob- | Graver.—Rothwell U.D.C., Northants, invite tenders. from Mr, Percival T. Harrison, A.M. Inst.C.B Dry Wal 
tained, at the offices in Deansgate, Manchester, on | for the supply of 2-in, and 14-in. broken granite Borough Engineer, Guildhall Chambers Dorchester. super 
a deposit of cheque for ll. 1s., to he made payable | (pest and seconds), 2-in, and 14-in. broken slag, | SepreMBer 20. — Sunbury-on-Thames. — Brom Teak per | 
10 the Accountant, Education Offices, Deansgate, | j-in. and }-in, granite and slag chipping, 4-in.'| Granire.—Sunbury-on-Thames U.D.C. invite tender American 
Manchester. natural gravel, at per ton. Tenders and samples to.| for the supply of granite, broken to pass through per ft, 
September 8.—Tipton.—Coip Brast Stac Mepia.— | be delivered at the office of Mr, T. C. Betts, Sur-,| 2h-in. ring. Further rticulars may be obtained Prepared | 
The Tipton U.D.C. invite tenders for 20,000 cube | veyor, Market House, Rothwell, Northants. of Mr. Harold F. ales. the Surveyor to the he 
yds, of cold blast slag media for filter beds at the ' # September 14.—Edmonton.—Portianp Cement.— | Council, Council Offices, Sunbury-on-Thames. ae. 
lin, by 
“~*~? 
1} in. 
ie 
lin. by 
Public Appointment. i ft 
matck 
1} in. by 
mate! 
rere eae == —— 8 in, by 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. oe rey ogg Lin, by’ 
fin, by 
re lin. by’ 
* WOODWORK INSTRUCTOR | occcccccs.cosooscccescccsceccocorcbcccecocsovens Bridewell Hospital ...... peeuesess | 200l. per annum fele..«..<ccscrsscccceae @ soece ahascauensueraeciuscstewienits ' Sept. 29 6 in 








Huction Sale. Rolled § 















































sections 
Compount 
—— cr = = — — — —eemeaonas —— z ott cun 
m 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. a i Angles, T 
: nary sec 
Flitch Pla 
*DEALS, BATTENS, Etc.—Great Hal', Winchester House, Old Broad-street, E.C. ... ..ssseeee «- ETCH SEI ss cas saeaiaatbcensscciaceccekiecksetncctesentene sbstesseeeenes | Sept. 8 a oor ne 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. | ne eae eas gn ‘a 
| . . 8. x RO) os 
, : eee Ancaster in blocks......... 1 10perft. cube deld.ry dep. sy) 29 Commot 
siesta i ie a ; | Beer : . aa 16 > : aS ee - Stafford 
«* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, th: {Pel 110 2 a plain tiles, sand-faced...... 50 0 per 1000 at rly. dep, h 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. | Gacker Malet hin 2 4 a 3 DG: WUCMAOD cinectis cssncaesesisenss 47 6 ” ” Staffordsh 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact | Red rh aa > wee se ‘| Do. Ornamental do............ 50 0 ” ” Mild Ste 
which should be remembered by those who make use of | fheene tet Pecans 33 is 3 Hip tiles ........ seeesesoesse . 4 Oper doz. ” ‘Been Ie 
this information. Red Mansfield . = ps Va ey ROB. ccvvocks eeeecee 3 6 oD ” P 
BRICKS, &c | Sa ae tet “(eho 
» &e. Robs : or Brin “pow ae per . ‘ 
£5. 4. caseacianeeaniinaaae _ — Hand-made sand-faced ... 45 0.» : Sheet Iron 
Ee woacin 1 6 6 per 1000 alongside, in river. |g. ppled random blocks. 2 10 per ft. cube,deld. rly.dep. Hi ay aesnea sesnbsconesceses : aioe . - 
¢ : 6 in sawn two sides land- eetee SPO oeececeeeces * 
Facings........... 210 0 *” delivered a ings to sizes (under Sheet Iror 
eye oe roar he 28 = er, 40 ft. SUPET.).......00000-5- 2 Sperft.super. » WOOD. inar 
est Fareham Red 312 0 = ; z 6 in. rubbed two sides 8 ft. te 
Best Red Pressed | Waltbotalithe coc 26 Bs A Buitpine Woop. At per standard, 
Ruabon Facing.. 5 0 0 » : ; | 3in. sawn two sides slabs '| Deals: best 3in, by llin.and4in. 2 5, 4d. £8. 4 _ 
Best Blue Pressed (random sizes) ....0...... 0 11h» . by 9 in. and 11 im.....ssseeeeeee 1310 0.15 0 0 Sheet Iror 
Staffordshire .. 315 0 = : 2in. to 24 in, sawn one Deals: best 3 bY 9 ..sssssesereeene 13 0 0...14 0 0 Ordinar 
Do. Bullnose ...... 4 0 0 + ; : side slabs (random Battens : best 24 in. by 7 in. and » 
Best Stourbridge RNR: sccrociaston canta 07 » , 8in., and 3 in. by7 in. and 8 in, 11 0 0...12 0 0 » 
Pi pots mg 3140 » . | Id in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto0 6 =» ‘ Battens : best 24 by 6and3by 6... 0 10 h less than Capegeten anised 
; in, and Sin. i 
gy Re) Harp Yorr— Deals: SCCONdS ws.sssesserseseeeeee 1 0 0 legs than * 
on Scheid 076 » : - Scappled random blocks 3 0 perft.cube, » best, i 
etchers......... 6 in, ere G6e-etden end- Battens: seconds ............ eraneaser eee 010 0 ” Best Soft § 
Headers ............... si A ings to sizes (under 2in, by 4 in. and 2in, by 6in. ... 9 0 0...10 00 to 3 ft. te 
Quoins, Bullnose, 10 ft. super.) 2 Sperft super. « 2 in. by 43 in. and 2in. by5in.... 810 0... 910 0 Best Soft s' 
and Flats ......... ). = ans 6 in. rubbed two sides Foreign Sawn Boards— . 
Double Stretchers 1517 6 - ditto Fe eB Lin, and 1} in, by 7 in. .......0000000. 0 10 0 more than Cut Nails, 
Double Headers... 12 17 6 ” e i $ ie. enn bere then alan battens. 
~~ and two wns (raudom sizes) 1 2 _ ‘s aa . Ree ieee tay era :. 0 : ad cf S0tt 
Das caseloads 7 . - . Fries ghee! Pea ir timber: best middling Danz per load 0 
Two Sides and one ee $ ee mene “+ x a or Momel (average specification) 4” : tie ‘7 : 
eoeseseneesen 10 200 ” : =“ PoRD ee MERTON Te BQOOTNED .5..0005scecencesantnoscsveesecesss oe 
SplaysandSquints 15 7 6 = » . > Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.)...... 312 6... 315 0 Leap—She 
Best a Salt SLATES. Small timber (¢ in. to 8 in.) ...... 3.0 0... 310 0 Pipe in c 
— ' In. In. £5. 4. Swedish balks ......-.sscssssseeonssres 210 0.3.00 Soil pip 
ew Sn getemeseetie ° 7 : . ‘ : 20x10 best blue Bangor 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r.d. | Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 4 0 0... 415 0 Zawe—Shex 
_eraeeeinain - 20 x 12 » 1317 6 c " i 
Quoins, Bullnose, 20x10 first quality ,, 13 0 0 » . JornEES’ Woop. Silens “y 
and Flats .. ...... 1317 6 ; ’ 20x12 » 1315 0 ' 5 White Sea: first yellow deals, At per standard. Paul 
Double Stretchers 1517 6 + * : 16x8 —» » 750 . ° a ay genni 0 0 ...25 00 — 
- spo veges a lh ill ln 22x10 best blue Port- . Be I ctcsinteunteseraninees 0 2.123 0 0 mre 
ne Side and two w 6 SEE sexsinintsen<s 1212 6 5 Battens 24 in. and 3 in, by 7 in. 16 10 0 ...18 0 0 ill 
Two Side teteesserees ” ’ ° 16x8 ” » 612 6 r ° Second yellow deals, 3 in. by llin. 18 10 0 ...20 0 0 ond 
> Dane one — 20 x10 honk Huseke ee 8 im, by 9 iter ors 17 10 0 18 a8 — * 
peonceenccecenocss . ad * j green ... . * Battens. in. and 3 in, in, oun 
SplaysandSquinte 15 7 6 +» + ~s« 20x12» » 187 6 “ . Third pol deals, 3 in. by eres 
eesene Quality 18x10» » 13 5 0 " . ll in, and 9 in, ...... imate .1310 0,..15 0 0 Tix—Engii 
Dipped fae 16x8 ” » 1050 e - Battens, 24 in. and 3in. by7in. 11 0 0 ...12 0 0 Soupan—-P 
Glazed vvwne 1 5 0 © less than best. | Tx 49 ™enmemt @roen Hh IEG ‘ . vit * » enacralltreen 721 0 0 ...2210 0 Blowins 
. 8. d. 16x8 =» » 612 6 ” . Bid, MAG Phe. sxcerersnessnsces 18 0 0...19 10 0 owpipe 
Thames and Pit Sand ssssoeege 6 6 per yard, delivered, | .  Battens ...... ssegeceeseacaeseeeeese tees 1310 0...15 00 ENG 
Thames Ballast ............ ae Oo » | TILES. Second yellow deals, 3 in. by llin. 16 0 0 a Qu _ 
Best Portland Cement......... 28 0 per ton, me | . DO, SiN. DF GAD. ccc jseccvecessecs 1410 0... 210 0 ; 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 =» » | ; ? s. d. Batten ..........cseercesere | ceeces woe Ld : 4 mre Hoe. thirds 
Nor —The coment of line ia srolunve of the | Bettpiinredroning te... Gperlomatoi, der, | mara vain Geis Sis wyitia B9 8} | UF tur 
eae ie apnea | Best Broseley tiles ............ 50 Oper 1000» Ss ele iamnnmnne 10 0 0.1100 » fourth 
Grey Stone Lime ........ s.eee Ls, 6d, per yard, delivered. | ho. Ornamental tiles 52 6 ne " White Sea and Petersburg— 0 26 oz. third 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per touatrly. dpt. | Hip and Valley tiles ... 4 Oper doz. ” First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 1410 0 ...15 10 ; » fourth 
Best Ruabon red, brown, or ” 0 3 in. by 9in. 13 10 0 i 4 ; 32 oz. third: 
brindled do, (Edwards) ... 57 6 per 1000 ° Battens ........ pasheaneseilin wsverseroee LO 0 12 0 0 * fourth: 
STONE. Do. Ornamental do............. 60 0 » » Second white deals, $ in. by Il in. 13 10 0 -. 18 19 9 Flute Shee 
Batu Stonr—delivered on road wag- 8. d. fn ane seseeeeceseeneenes sestene : eed - . ae a oe 100 0..11 0 0 g 
gons, P mney or} beoneonen sevsive 1 Gt per ft.cube. | postited orMottied Stafford: . Pitch-pine : deals ...ccscccseescssesssoee .18 0 0.21 0 : ENGLI 
Paine mere St. hs 1 8 « . shire do. (Peakes) ............ 51 9 per 1000 » Under 2 in. thick extra ........... 010 0.. 1 0 : 
dperenemanmcions Do. Ornamental do. ......... 54 6 ” ” Yellow pine—First, regular sizes 44 0 0 up , 
PorRTLAND STonE (20 ft. average)— BIED SEIBB 6,0 ccecesecassctecee 4 1 per doz. ” Oddments  ...........ccesrsrceereares 3200 » + Hartley’s. 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road Valuy tiie... Se eer : Seconds, regular sizes... 33 00 “ales 
waggons, Paddington Depot, Nine Best “Rosemary brand re RMI deaci> icctee-sasonrhcoedete ei oe _— 
Elms Depét, or Pimlico Wharf 2 1 » « plain tiles 48 0 per 1000 3 Kauri Pine —Planks, per ft. cube... 0 3 6 .. igured, 0 
White Basebed, delivered on rund Best Ornamental tiles... 0» » See... 688 a care 
waggons, Paddington Depét, Nine Hip tiles......cerccossessooes 4 0 per doz,, ” » per ft. cube ..... Resa ee a 
Elms Depét, or Pimlico Wharf 2 2) »  « Valley tiles cee 8 8 eo SG | 8 mare OTE 
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WOOD (continued). 


JomsERs’ Wood (continued)— At per standard. 





£ s. " & . ¢ 
be... 0 5 eee 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cu o 
By, Wale Oe eee 0 0 8... 0 09% 
fin. - do FF ong ms 0-0-7 bce _ 
8 oe, per ft. super. as inch ... G-0 Ban B 1 G 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. ‘ee ie 
BS ITCH .rerese-conree + seccccoverers oo ee 
ican, per ft. 
Hoag poor 0 010 9 1 
Teak per load ....-.-++.0+5+ — ~e 
ee CeO ES 
d Flooring, ete.— 
le. by 7 in, yellow, planed and at square 9 
ShOt......cocceserssereesserseeserecesoeens yes 
i i laned and 
ge hmandenonetioe 014 0... 018 0 
i : i 
If in, by 7 in. yellow, planed ane 9 16 9... 1.0 0 
laned and 
SBOE caceosons snap too nO 012 0... 014 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and . 
MaAtChed......cesceesceressssoeereeeeeees 012 6... 015 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and — 
matched.........++ See . oe 015 0... 016 
in. by 7 in. yellow ma 
°Z Daded or V-jointed brds. 011 0... 013 6 
lin. by 7 in. 1” s 0140... 018 0 
fin, by 7in. white » » 010 0... O11 6 
lin. y 7 in. ” P) 012 9..015 0 
6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


teel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. £8. d. 
Ss akiaumees man < eee 
Compound Girders, ordinary 

— weeuee ss eg massostes pouaaeen ow 
Steel Compoun + senses 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

sections........ adetéaaddwansaevats 
Flitch Plates...... ; 
Cast IronColumns and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns...... 


METALS. 


0 .. 10 0 
0 12 0 
. 418-6 
Y se 
0 





9 10 
eee 8 10 


o oo So 


a] 
rs) 
ct 
zt 
B 
° 


Inox— £s. d. 
Common Bars we.....cceccsrssseeveee 810 O ase 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 

merchant quality 10... 815 0 

Staffordshire ‘* Marked Bars”’ ... 1010 0 
Mild — a et aies sesenesasveceoees ‘ : } 
Hoop Iron, basis price ..,.. sendane <a 

» . ” Cabnaieed Seascurcesca 700... 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
SiGedinary sizes to20 915 0 
8iZE8 tO 20 GF. cecsesecceee aa 
» » 24 s. Ooecccees eos 10 15 0 eee 
* ” a TT: 125 0 .. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft, to 20 g. Pager = “ : sa a 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. an g. eas 
» ” 26g. qiicnsseake 1810 0 

Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 

Ordinary sizes to 20g. ..... seciesh ee ce oo 


our 

° 

oo © ons 
[| Sala oF & 
co o of 


va4 


” ” BG Be: cccccssoccee 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g. 14 10 
ry » 22 g.and 24 g. 1415 
Ms ae ae 16 5 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker...... 12 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,22g.&24g. 13 0 
” ” ee ee o» 1b 0 a 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in...........000 1010 0... 

(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


©ofco ofS ooo 
ae 


oll 
° 


LEAD, &c. _ Per ton, in London, 
d 


@2ne ¢ 
Leap—Sheet,English, 3lb.andup. 16 0 0 ... - 
Pipe in coils ..........4 Seawancdecedsal 1610 0 .. _ 
a DIDO: cs -<esessses Seeaera widensusetas aa Qo... _ 
MIMD TOG: “ccncccseasacesh aeinduedince ae e.. _ 
Z110—Bbset 
Vielle Montagne ..........000008 on eee Os ~ 
Silesian ......... Wabicunes pacciaacncctci, ae ee das - 
CorPER— 
Strong sheet, ..............per lb. 0 10 4. = 
Wc citesteacesentaen ” e-} 35 —_ 
Copper nails .......... woe *@ 0010... — 
MOR WINGS: sscasccssescccts - © 0010 .. _ 
RASS— 
Strong Sheet ...........00 on oe OC O~... - 
tet eeneeerereeecesseeeeees . » 0 1 0 eee — 
Tix—English Ingots.........  » a Ta ee - 
LDER—Plumbers’ ....... i me CBee. _- 
MONE I as escesiecckcccdiveus ” 00 te - 
Blowpipe .....cccceeee euavees . « 01 of aad —_ 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES. | 


23d. ‘per ft. delivered, 


150z. thirds 
» fourths . 
2loz. thirds . 
» fourths . 
2602. thirds , 
» fourths, ze 
32 oz. thirds ............... 
ye MOMIOOEIS sos scche5cscc, ee d 
Flute Sheet, 1502.07" ~ 
» SE OR. sces eee 








sss Bsgsve38 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 

STOCK SIZES. 

¢ Hartley’s ....... i per ft. de‘ivered, 
e ad ® 

Figured Oxford ‘Rolled wind 2 i. » bed 

» Ox da 
“Qceanic ” Glass, white ..,... " . 
a tinted rm ” 
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OILS, &c. 2s. 4. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ...... hain r gallon 0 2 2 
og» in barrels we eae 
» ») in ” 0 26 
Boiled ,, >, in barrels ” 0 2 6 
2 # », in drums » 029 
Turpentine in barrels .. ” 031 
2 eS ” 03 3 
Genuine Ground English White Lead perton 2010 0 
Red cramer | sduniniaidssindaseatnediane ” 20 0 0 
| Best Linseed Oil Putty ........00.  perewt. 0 7 0 
SCOCMEINIIE TUE ccsccacccscepeacgecacsceses per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. For ioe 
s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ......cccsccssssessssseeseeses 08 0 
Pale Copal Oak........... se dasassasaseaesaetend ee 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ... a 012 6 
Hoa Het teen Oar’ ts of ech: 
rn e - or seats o 
Churches  ..c..ccccceoee mona 014 6 
yas ee ee Ses siccdeaa : = : 
uperfine le c Carriage 
Fine Pale Maple ..............00 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil ...........:+ 4 5 2" @ 
Eggshell Flating Varnish..........ccccseeese met 018 0 
White Pale Enamel . ........c..ccscceceees RS? 140 
Extra Pale Paper......... aaacnetediactaes Ssdaacacsacese 012 0 
Dee ae ee 010 6 
Best Black Japan ....... TRS ae 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain.............cccsecseseeee 090 
Brunswick Black............ edidsa daduaakcasdasanensae 08 0 
Berlin Black ....... adacaidace aedgaddgccrenaadaaecatine 016 0 
Knotting ........... aaasitsacies cadkcqeucautieasaadate 4 010 9 
French and Brush Polish..........ccccssessesseeees 010 6 
<> —- — 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 100J., unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons.] 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERTRIDWR.—For street works, Ilan-road, for 
Caerphilly Urban District Council. Mr. A. O. Harpur, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Caerphilly :— 
Packer Bros. .. £994 18 8|J. Thomas .... £761 10 
T. Williams & Co. 832 17 7] A.J. Rossiter... 750 15 2 
J.Morgan .... 827160] Morgan _ Bros., 

J. Williams .... 783 64]  Penyrheol, Car- 
J.Williams&Co. 775 37]. diff* ........ 734114 
A.J, Collins&Co,. 763 6°5| W. Brown .... 675 97 


ABERTRIDWR.—For street works, part of Caerphilly- 
road and part of High-street, for Caerphilly Urban District 
Council. Mr. A. O. Harpur, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Caerphilly :— 

J. Morgan ...... £713 5 4| A. G. Collins & 
J. Williams .... 67869j| Co. £ 
Morgan Bros.... 660 7 6 | Packer Bros. .. 
J. Williams & Co. 654 2 8| A. J. Rossiter, 
J. Thomas..... - 65095 Caerphilly*.. 597 9 6 
W. Brown.... 536 14 11 


ARDLEIGH.—For alterations and additions at Ard- 
leigh. Mr. H. Steward-Watling, F.S.A., architect, 1534, 
High-street, Colchester, etc. :— 

DUE vccacccdaaveeeeed pacaeuadeuaea ae £140 
[Gates, fencing, etc., at per schedule.] 


BANBURY.—For Council School, Grimsbury, Banbury, 
for the Banbury Education Committee. Messrs. Talbot- 
Brown & Fisher, FF.R.1.B.A., architects, Wellingborough. 
——— by Messrs. Batstone Bros., Cannon-street, 
London :— 5 

















Williams & | E. J. Johnson & 

Carnall.....- £9,200 49 | Som: ..cccvee £6,947 0 0 
Ho Cragak . « «5.0 8,225 00|F.H.Smith .. 682000 
G.Orchard&Son 7,323 00 T. Hickman .. 6,74700 
R. Cosford .... 7,298 0 0 Hacksley Bros.. 6,699 0 0 
C. Hope ....«. 7,289 0 0 J.S.Kimbarlay 6,627.0 0 
T.Simms &Son 7,03000;Goodman & 
J.F.Booth&Son 7,00000/' Murkett .... 660000 
T. H. Kingerlee | R, Marriott 6,582 0 0 

& Sons ...... 6,987 0 0; G.Henson&Son 6,464 0 0 
Beardsmore & T. Higgs, North- . 

WRONG aa dee ns 6,974 00; ampton*.... 6,098 00 





BARNET (Herts).—For converting earth closets into 
water closets, for the Governors of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School for Boys. Mr. J. Ladds, architect, 
93, Pemberton-road, Harringay. N. :— 





Cost of Extra cost 
complete of 600-gal. 

work. tank, 
G. Jennings & Co......... £180 0 0° .... £28 7 6 
R, Goodman & Son ...... De ee 
Pearson & Sons .......... 1638 15 6 .. 310 0 
Johnson & CO.....ccecece 162 0 0 .. 1610 0 

es ROU «ceva ns wane dues |, eee @ es _ 
Dean & Perkins .......... 160 0:0 .... 15 0.90 
OE a certo ccwe tence a Me eS de 8 7 9 
We be OE cca ceesaces J). i aa 5 0 0 
Ti EE © C6 i cdcccctces 2S Swe oo 
WM. Buteleor ...ccccccce Sa O26... 9 5 0 
W. Pavey &Sons ........ 145 0°@ .. 600 
Wie Ee BURR oc cecccece 140 eS 510 0 
G. W. Matthews.......... 131 0 - 410 0 
Bee Ge ROW Sic ve cleccced 718 G6 cges LEV GS 
W. Anderton ..... 32635:° 3) o.0.: FFI GS 
W.L. Watling .... a © .4ce C2ES 
A. G. Chamberlain. oo Lae 0.0. 60 0 
J. Baughen ....... me @' 8. 800 
RB. Brown Bros, ...s.000.. 1244 0 0. 410 0 

Ti DaPOWS 0 cvccdcsccscse - 216 OC. O cece _ 

McLaughlin, 13, Brecknock- 

road, London®....cccres 109 0 0 10 0 0 
T. Story & Son...........  @ ¢@...... 3 F8 





BECCLES.—For the erection of two detached houses, 
Grange Kstate, Beccles, Mr. A. Steward-Watling, F.8.A., 
architect, Ipswich, Lowestoft, etc. :-— 

H. Hindes, at per schedule. 
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BLUNDESTON.—For erecting a Wesleyan Chapel, 
near Lowestoft, tor Wesleyan Trustees. Mr. R. Scott 
Cockrill, A.R.I.B A., Crossley House, London-road, 
Lowestoft. Quantities by architect :— 

Spencer, Santo, Moore & Sons.. £811 00 





& Co., Ltd. ..£1,000 00] Hawes &Son... 794 00 
©. Roper...... 918 00] J: Balls ...:.. 776 12 0 
C.R.Cole .... 936 00/T.H. Yelf .... 775 00 
R. C. Todd - 920 00] B.G. Beech.... 765 00 
W. Wynes .... 875 63]A. G. Beckett, 

Carter & Wright 849 00 Oulton Broad* 757 12 6 
W.J.Croft.... 847100] H.Pearman.... 750 Ov 
F. Button & Son 825100 





BOVEY TRACEY.—For additions to Riley Farm- 
house, Hennock, for Mr. J. Bawdon. and for farmhouse. 
Mr. S. Segar, architect, 24 and 26, Union-street, Newton 
Abbot :— ; 

Farmhouse, Bovey Tracey (for Messrs. Daniel Wrayford 
& F, Amery). 





Tete > aS cece £594 15|/F. J. Badcock, 
Wills Bros. & B, Ashburton* .,..-£521. 0 
Bee 
Alterations at Riley Farm, Hennock. 
Wills Bros. & B. F. J. Badcock, 
ee £138 0 Ashburton*.... £117 10 
We WOU cccaes 135 0 





CARLTON COLVILLE.—For the. erection of a 
detached bungalow, Cotmer Estate. Mr. H. Steward- 
Watling, F.S.A., architect, Lowestoft, and at Elmhurst. 
Oulton Broad :— : 





Wiee2 ocd deccecs: £300 | Youngs* .......... ) 
WOME 5c accece’ 260 | - _ 
CLENCHWARTON (Norfolk).— For erection of 


bullock-shelters and fencing, for Mr. Hugh Kerkham. 
Messrs. Walker & Walker, architects, 2, inan Hill-street s 





bt a — 

ohnson & Son .. £155 5] Tash & Langley .. £150 0 
AS eee 155 0} G. Hornigold, Ter- 

J. Medwell ...... 155 O| rirgton, Lynn* . 135 10 





DARLINGTON.—For erecting a villa in Cleveland- 
avenue. Messrs. J. P. Pritchett & Son, architects, 24 
High-row, Darlington. Quantities by architects :— 
Brick. and Plasterer’s and Joiner's Works: 

J. Johnson, Cleveland-terrace, Darlingtont £645 7 2 
Slating and Tiling : Lancaster Bros.. Chesnut- 

Cae ee 90 410 
Plumber’s Work: E. Smith, Blackwellgate, 

DarUNgtan.. «6 sccecciacncdescececeteys 100 5 0 
Painting ;. W. Hoskins & Co., Ianson-square- 


WIND Cnc oudd ke cnadas adaaad« jaa Bee @ 
Electric Lighting and Bells: Lauson & 
Stobbart, High-row, Darlington ........ 20 7 9 


¢ Amended. 





DENTON.—For -erecting a new Council school to 
accommodate 250 children at Denton, near Gravesend, 
for Kent: Education Committee, Mr. W. H. Robinson 
Architect to the Committee:— " 


a EME “ocsules ave £3,898 | Jones & Andrews .. £3,265 
T.W. Hooker...... 3,841 |G. Gates & Sons .. 3,250 
8S. Edwards........ 8,800 | W. H. Archer-& Son 3,243 
H. W. Martin...... 3,598 | R. E. Nightingale.. 3,238 
Brown Bros, ...... 3,582 | A. H. Fryd........ 8,232 
Spencer, Santo, & C. E. Skinner...... 3,217 

OO 2 ee 8,538 | F. Webster & Son.. 3,199 
T. Crossley & Son... 3,416 | E. Bishop & Sons... 3,192 
MO ae 3,382 | E. Parett & Sons .. 3,160 
A.S, Ingleton...... 3,382 | Friday & Ling .... 3,150 
J. Podger & Sons .. 3,358 | A. E. Tong........ 3,073 
1 A ee 3,350 |G. Baker & Son, 
Multon & Wallis .. 3,333 Pelican Wharf, 

W.F. Blay, Ltd. .. 3,299/ Stroodt ........ 059 
F. & G. Foster .... 3,296 





¢~ Recommended for acceptance. 





DEVONPORT.—For interior decoration of St. John 
the —— Church, for the Vicar, Wardens, and Church 
Council. Mr. Edgar M. Leest, architect, 14, St. Aubyn- 
street, Deponport :-— 

J. F. Prowse .... £363 0| Pitchet & Son, 
Horris & Sons.... 289 10 Devonport* .. £204.17 0 
Earl & Son...... 224 15|A.J. Osborne... 192196 





DOVERCOURT.—For the erection of detached house 
for Miss Hurst, Sunnyhill Estate. Mr. H, Steward- 
Ret aweey a F.S.A., architect, Kingsway House, Dover- 
court, etc. :— 


Fisher & Woods .... £550 | Mormas............ £475 

MEG << ocsectccicicce eal ho Te 472 

[Entrance gates, fencing, and terrace walls at per 
schedule.] 





DOVERCOURT.—For the erection of a detached 
house, St. Michael’s-road, Dovercourt. Mr. H. Steward- 
Watling, F.S.A., architect, Kingsway House, Dovercourt, 


etc. :— 
Fisher & Woods .... £500 | Mormas* .......... £375 
PM seaxsaeese caeu Cae 





EALING.—For alterations and additions to No, 
Northfield-lane, West Ealing, comprising double takers’ 
oven and flour-loft. Messrs. Hamiltons, architects and 
surveyors, West Ealing :— 

W, Brown .>..°.. £212 0|C.Groom........ £157 14 
©. Webb 2:55. 189 0} Harrison & Co., 

W. Barber ...... 159 0 West Ealingt .. 132 18 
Bird & Frost .... 158 0 


¢ Tender accepted subject to varied specification. 





FELIXSTOWE.—For detached house, Priory-road, 
Felixstowe. Mr. H. Steward-Watling, F.S.A., 
¥elix-chambers, Felixstowe, etc.:— ’ ieee 


Linzell, at per schedule, 





FRODSHAM. — For new house, Lime-avenue 
Frodsham, for Mr. W. D. Ringrose. Mr. Samuel Davies 
architect, Frodsham :— 

J. Littler, Frodsham® .......cccccees «++ £580 





IPS WICH.—For alterations and additions to premises; 
East-street. Mr. H. Steward-Watling, F.S.A., architect 
Ipswich, etc, :-— 

Watkins, at per schedule, 
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HAI.STED.—For erecting an elementary school to 
accommodate 420 children,for Essex Education Committee 
(Halstead District Sub-committee), Messrs. Goodey & 
Cressall, architects, St. Peter's-chambers, High-street, 


Colchester. Quantities by Mr. J. Sydney Parmenter, 
Chelmsford :— 
A.J. Suckling .... £6,482 | Kerridge & Shaw .. £4,998 
E. Saunders ...... Cee Sa ,997 
Dowsing & Davies.. 6,500) H. J. Linzell...... 4,997 
G. Grimwood &Sons 5.497| G.Sharp.......... ,988 
OO eer 5,284 | H. Everitt & Son .. 4,978 
W. Bell & Sons .... 5,216|G. Dobson & Son.. 4,958 
Rueben Shanks.... 65,175) Clark &Sons...... 4.945 
W.C. Theobald.... 65,115) A. H.Fryd........ 4,857 
F. & A. Willmott .. 5,091 | Spencer, Santo, & 
aS re 5,085 a °” rr 4,750 
J. 8. Hammond & Pudney & Son .... 4,728 
PEs ,081 | Mason & Scn...... 4,675 
eS. eee 5,068 | H. Potter & Son, 
T. Parkington & Son 5,000 Chelmsfordt .... 4,647 





t Recommended for acceptance. 





KETTON.—For lych-gate, etc. Messrs. Traylen & Son, 
architects and surveyors, 16, Broad-street, Stamford :— 
Bowman & Sons... £801 10 { Willmott & Sons.. £235 0 
Thompson &Co... 296 0|J.W. Rouse .... 238 8 


Bell & Sons...... 261 0] E. Hibbins, Ket- 

J. W.Hilliam.... 259 14 SAO 2338 O 
Rudd & Son .... 256 10|W.Freeman .. 200 12 
8. F. Halliday.... 237 6] A.S. Roberts.... 194 6 
J. Woolston..... . wee 





KINSON (Dorset).—For building a brick bridge at 
Millhams Ford, for Poole Rural District Council. Mr. 


k. T. 8S. Seymour, District Surveyor, Wimborne, 
Minster :— 

R. Elcock..... - £580 10 0 | J.Lawford, Upper 

J. Smith ...... 465 00 Parkstone* .. £431 2 3 
H. Tryhorn.... 458 





LONDON, 8.W.—For decorations, etc., at No. 9, 
Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, Mr. Frank C. Spiller, archi- 
tect and surveyor, 82, Westbourne-park-villas, Bays- 


water, W.:— 
J.8. Henry, Ltd. .£304 0{| A. Moore & Co., 
Hampton &Sons. 297 0| Paddington*. £20415 6 


R. Coles & Son .. 229 18 


LONDON.—For painting, repairs to guttering, pointing 
of brickwork, and other work at their Workhouse and 
Infirmary, for the Guardians of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 
Mr. F. J. Smith, F.R.I.B.A., Parliament-mansions, 
Victoria-street, 8.W.:— 

C. & D. E. Dearing & Son, Clarence-lane, 
Islington £1,279 


OULTON BROAD.—For the erection of two week-end 
cottages, Garden Estate, Oulton Broad. Mr. H. Steward- 
Watling, F.S.A., architect, Lowestoft, and at Elmhurst, 
Oulton Broad, etc. :— 

Meech* . £450 


POLLESBURY.—For the erection of mews, stabling, 
load houses, and store. Mr. H. Steward-Watling, F.S.A., 
architect, 1534, High-street, Colchester, etc. :— 

Osborne, at per schedule. 


ROMFORD.—For painting buildings at the Isolation 
Hospital, Rush Green, for the Joint Hospital Board :— 




















F. J. Dulley .... £87 10 0| Sharpington&Co. £59 00 
CO. R. Walton.... 84 170| Dean &Sons.... 58 100 
J. Stokes & Sons 838 5 5] Woollaston &Co. 57 00 
J. Hocking...... 9 00) General Building 
Dowsing & Davis 78 15 0 See 55 00 
A.C. Westgate... 76 00|E.H.&G.Hilliard 64 10 3 
G. A. Rowley.... 74 5 6)E.Carter ...... 53 14 0 
J.S. Hammond & B.Richards .... 58100 
BONS. ..00* eee. 74 00)|W. L. Robison... 53 100 
J. Newlin ...... 7215 0|S.Squire ...... 52 92 
W. F. Guppy 70 10 0| Bane & Bulley .. 48 10 0 
P. RB. King...... 67 00|J. J. Richards, 
EB, G. Bratchell .. 65146) Brixton*..... - 47 00 
Partridge Bros... 65 10 0 





SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For erecting a new school, 
Bournemouth Park-road Council School, for the Educa- 
tion Committee. Mr. P. Brockbank, Architect, County- 
chambers, Weston-road, Southend-on-Sea, Quantities 
by Mr. G. T. G. Wright, York-road :— 

BE. Leaney ...... £6,550 0 | S.E.Moss&Co. £5,447 89 
W. Houghton.... 6,389 0] Brown Bros... 5,397 00 
W.J.Ballard&Co. 6,199 0} J.S. Hammond 

J.C. Flaxman .. 5,9970] &Son...... 5,358 00 
F. E. Woodhams 5,899 0/ F. 5,354 00 
A.R. Whur .... 5,897 0) W. 5,321 00 
F.&E.Davey,Ltd. 5,877 0 
E. & B. H. Davey 5,832 0 
BP. DAVY... 2000's 5,543 0 


E. Davey 
H.W.Grainger, 
Southend- 
on-Sea* .... 





5,184 10 0 





THE BUILDER. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For alterations and additions 
to the boys’ and girls’ departments of the Southchurch 
Hall Council School, for the Education Committee. 
Messrs. Burles & Harris, Architects, Clarence-street :— 
H. W. Grainger...... £765 | F. & E. Davey, Ltd.. £640 
H. R. Wilkinson .... 713|S. E.Moss & Co..... 620 

Se -- 680] J.C. Flaxman, South- 

Be MRVOY sacchancee 644] church-road*..... - 600 





SOUTH NORMANTON.—For taking up an old brick 
culvert and building a new one of concrete tubes, for the 
Blackwell Rural District Council. Mr. H. Silcock, Sur- 
veyor, 67, Westgate, Mansfield :— 


CO. Fulcher ........ £92 0] Lane, Bros., Her- 
C. E. Cox & Co.... 59 6| mitage Works, 
Mi, BONY .66cc00s 58 10 Mansfield* ...... £48 15 








STONE.—For Stallington-lane sewerage, Blythe Bridge, 
for the Rural District Council, Mr. J. J. Chapman, 
surveyor, Stone:— 

J.Taylor & Son, Basford, Stoke-on-Trent? £221 5 8 

¢t £20 additional if certain pipes are 9-in. instead of 





TAUNTON.—For rebuilding the King’s Arms, North 
Town, for Messrs. Starkey, Knight, & Co., Ltd. Mr. 
G. C.Strawbridge, architect, 25, Alma-street, Taunton :— 





Gleed Bros. .. £1,279 0 0| Vickery Bros... £849 17 6 
F. W. Hender- Moggridge & 

GOD sccccces ye 98 Sons ........ 849 150 
B. Way...... 995 50/J. Maddock, 
F.Small .... 933 00] Taunton*.... 849 00 





WANDSWORTH.—For extension of heating apparatus 
at the hall of Tooting Home, Church-lane, Tooting, for 
the Guardians :— 

Vaughan Engineering Installations, Ltd. £282 0 0 

— Works & H. Pontifex & Sons, 


Siavelcio sss aieisieisinie.cieieis eats anise sinces Saperan oO 
Kennington Engineering Works........ 180 0 0 
Heating and Engineering Co. .......... 17210 0 
yal CARA aR ae SNcsooce ore Gee Oo 0 
CE Soo Le 2 eee Sie telotnibisteiete 158 10 0 
H. & C. Davis & Co., Ltd..... revelslsve sais 148 7 0 
Ok UO a AN ee siete ereloae 145 0 0 
Ws RUCROP UO, 60ccaecccccc ey a. wee. 
NY ON 9 5:94 5 4:0 00:0 36% wie sionals © ~-. 144 0 0 
Dee OIE OO, oiorcciescis es c-ci0 Jtess San ao © 
Ee as! |. Ae persaveiere osisretess 138 10 0 
C. G. Reed & Sons, Ltd.........00. cose auras © 
Moorwood, Sons, & Co., Ltd............ 1384 0 O 
Wenham & Waters, Ltd. ......... stss See 
EG POW OOD occcccccese S00ee 132 10 0 
Frag RUB OE Ds 6:6:0100-0'gs's 6 0 8010s 06 132 10 0 
Comyn Ching & Co., Ltd.......... e800e Cae eae 
ig MPS DORE ST TOS 0:0 6:5:0'6100:0'6:0/0'6:0 0054-0 130 0 0 
C. F. H. Nightingale @ Co. ............ 12415 0 
General Iron Foundry Co., Ltd., 43, Upper 

Thames-street, London* .......... ,e» 122 0 O 








. J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER & TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Portmadoc. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 
“RUSTIC BROWN ” 
Roofing Tiles a Speciality. 








Applications for Prices, etc., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal Green; London, E. 








[SEPTEMBER 4, 1906, 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


the Ham 
(incorporating iB Doulting Beene oye O° Trask & Bon, 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent: —Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office’ ry 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd, 
“TINK-PHOTO ” PROCESS, 

4 & 5, East Harding-strost, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, 
GRICE & CO., Ltd., iim. 


ADDISON WHARF, 191, Warwiok Rd., KENSINGTON. 


Building & Monumental Stone 
A LARGE STOCK OF BEST 
CAEN Stone cr HOME TRADE 
& Alabaster EXPORT 
in Block, Slab, and Scantling. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LID, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
CONTRACTORS FOR THE 
. MAIN BUILDINGS AND GREAT STADIUM 
For the FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, London, 198, 


LONDON OFFICE: 9, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 











ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roots, Basements, & other Fivors 





The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


Frenet Anal 


Whose name and address should be inserted in all 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all informatios 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
GANNON STREET, E.C. 








ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


FITZROY 


FREDK BRA 


WORKS 


35210364 EUSTON RD: 
L et 





NDON 









GLASGOW, FALKIRK, 
BELFAST, & DUBLIN. 
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